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HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY- 



BOOK II.— continued. 



CHAPTER IV. 

ChristittQity to the Close of the First Gentuiy. — Ck>nstitatioii ol 
Christian Churches. 

Thb changes in tlie moral are usually wrought as imper* 
oeptibly as those in tlie physical world. Had onutNto- 
any wise man, either convinced of the divine aadgnduL 
origin of CSmstianity, or even contemplating with phi* 
loBophical sagacity the essential nature of the new 
religion and the existing state of the human mind, 
yentured to predict that from the ashes of these obscure 
men would arise a moral sovereignty more extensive 
and lasting than that of the Ceesars; that buildings 
more splendid than any which adorned the new marble 
city, now rising from the ruins of the conflagration, 
would be dedicated to their names, and maintain their 
reverence for an incalculably longer period ; such vati- 
cinations would have met the fate inseparable from the 
wisdom which outstrips its age, would have been scorned 
by contemporary pride, and only admired, after their 
accomplishment^ by late posterity. The slight and con- 
temptuous notice excited by Christianity during the first 
century of its promulgation is in strict accordance with 
this ordinary development of the great and lasting revo- 
VOL. n. B 
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*•••••* •!••**''•• * » ' • 
lutioBsinliiimiEui aJ9rair8;*'TIie*lhoral world has some- 
timesy indeed^ its yolcanic explosions^ which saddenl^ 
and violently conyolse and reform the order of things ; 
but its more enduring changes are in general produced 
by the slow and ffllent workings of opinions, remotely 
prepared and gradually expanding to their mature and 
irresistible influence. In de£Etulty therefore^ of real in- 
formation as to the secret but simultaneous progress of 
Christianity in so many quarters, and among all ranks, 
we are left to speculate on the influence of the passing 
eyents of the time, and of the changes in the public 
mind, whether fayourable or prejudicial to the cause of 
Christianity, catching only faint and uncertain gleams 
of its peculiar history through the confused and rapidly 
changing course of public affairs. 

The Imperial history from the first promulgation of 
iinperiii Christianity down to the accesMon of Con- 
^'^^■^ stantine, divides itself into four '(Kstinct, but 



four periods, imequsl pcriods. More than thirty years are 
occupied by the line of the first Caesars, rather less by 
the conflicts which followed the death of Nero, and the 
goyemment of the Flavian dynasty. Tlie first years of 
Trajan, who ascended the Imperial throiie a.d. 98, 
nearly synchronize with the opening of the second 
century of Christianity ; and that splendid period of 
internal peace and advancing civilisation, of wealthy 
and of prosperity, which has been described as the hap- 
piest in the annals of mankind, extends bver the first 
eighty years of that century.* Down to the accession of 
Constantine, nearly at the commencement of the fourth 



« Amoog the writers who have 
diseuMd this question mxy be con- 
sulted H^wisch, whose work has 
been translated by M. Solvet, under 



the title of Essai fur rEpoqot de 
I'Histoire Romaine k plus heurensa 
pour le Genre Humain. P^u-is, 1834, 
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CBiLP. IV. PIB8T PERIOD, TO DEATH OF KJSBO. 8 

century, the Empire became, like the great monarchies of 
the East, the prize of sncoessfdl ambition and enterprise : 
ahnost eyery change of ruler is a change of dynasty ; 
andahready the borders of the Empire haye ceased to be 
respected by the menacing, the conquering Barbarians. 

It is remarkable how singularly the political, cha- 
racter of each period was calculated to adyance Flntpi 
the growth of Christianity. otnvo. 

During the first of these periods, the Gbyenunent, 
though it still held in respect the old republican institu- 
tions, was^ if not in form, in its administration purely 
despotic. The state centered in the person of the Em- 
peror. This kind of hereditary autocracy is essentially 
selfish ; it is content with ayerting or punishing plota 
against the person, or detecting and crushing conspE 
racies against the power, of the existing monarch. To^ 
those more remote or secret changes which are working 
in the depths of society, eyentually perhaps threatening 
the existence of the monarchy, or the stability of all the 
social relations, it is blind or indifferent^ It has neither 
sagacity to discern, intelligence to comprehend, nor 
eyen the disinterested zeal for the perpetuation of ita 
own deqpotism, to counteract such distant and contin-- 
gent dangers. Of aU innoyations it i^ in general, sen- 
sitiyely j^ous ; but they must be palpable and manifest^ 
and dL*ectly clashing with the passions or exciting the* 
fears of the soyereign. Eyen these are met by tempo- 
rary measures. When an outcry was raised against the 
Egyptian religion as dangerous to public morality, an 
edict commanded the expulsion of its yotaries from the 
city. When the superstition of the Emperor shuddered 

^ *'S«Ti prcisiinif iiigruTint.** In I mass of the people have sometimet 
Aii one pregnant sentence of Tacitus I been oomparativelj rnoppressed JoAni 
Mezplained the political seonet, that the | the most sangoinarj ^jrranny. 

b2 
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« OHBTSTIANITY UNDER NEEO. Boos fL 

at the predictioiis of the Mathematicians^ the whole fra* 
temity fell under the same interdict. When the public 
peace was disturbed by the dissensions among the Jewish 
population oi Borne, the summary sentence of Claudius 
visited both Jews and Ohristians with the same indif- 
ferent seyerity. So the Neronian persecution was an 
Accklent arising out of the fire at Bome, no part of a 
systematic political plan for the suppression of foreign 
rel%ions. It might have fallen on any other sect or 
body of men who might have been designated as victims 
to i^pease the popular resentment. The provincial ad- 
ministrations would be actuated by the same principles 
AS the central government, and be alike indifferent to 
-ithe quiet progress of opinions, however dangerous to the 
existing order of things. Unless some breach of the 
public peace demanded their interference, they would 
rarely put forth their power; and, content with the 
maintenance of order, the regular collection of the re- 
venue, the more rapacious with the punctual payment 
of their own exactions, the more enlightened with the 
improvement and embellishment of the cities tmder 
their charge, they would look on the rise and propaga- 
tion of a new religion with no more concern than that 
of a new philosophic sect, particularly in the eastern 
part of the empire, where the religions were in general 
more foreign to the character of the Greek or Boman 
Polytheism. The popular feeling during this first period 
would only under peculiar circumstances outstrip the acti- 
vity of the Gk>vemment. Accustomed to the separate 
worship of the Jews, to the many Christianity appeared 
at first only as a modification of that belie£ Local 
jealousies or personal animosities might in different 
places excite a more active hostiL'ty. In Bome it is 
evident that the people were only worked up to find in- 
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hunum delight in the sufferings of the Christians, by the 
misrepresentations of the Gk>Tenmienty by saperstitioiis 
solicitade to find some yictims to appease the angry 
Gods, and that strange consolation of human misery, the 
delight of wreaking yengeance on whomsoerer it cap 
possibly implicate as the canse of the calamity* 

Dnrbg the whole, then, of this first period, to the 
death of Nero, both the primitiye obscurity of Chris- 
tianity, and the transient importance it assumed, as a 
dangerous enemy of the people of Bome, and subse- 
quently as the guiltless victim of popular vengeance, 
would tend to its eventual progress. Its own innate acti- 
vity, with all the force which it carried with it^ both in its 
internal and external impulse, would propagate it exten- 
sively in the inferior and middle classes of society ; while, 
though the great mass of the higher orders would still 
remain unacquainted with its real nature, and with its 
relation to its parent Judaism, it was quite enough 
before the public attention to awaken the curiosity of 
the more inquiring, and to excite the int^est of those 
who were seriously concerned in the moral advancement 
of mankind. In many quarters, it is far firom impossible 
that the strong revidsion of the public mind against 
Nero, after his death, may have extended some com- 
miseration towards his innocent victims:^ that tlpMS 
Christians were acquitted by the popular feeling of a^y 
real connexion with the fire at Bome, appears evident 
from Tadtus, who retreats into vague expressions of 
general scorn and animosity.* At all events, the perse- 
cution must have had the effect of raising tne im- 



* This was the case even in Bcme. 
«< Unde quanquam adrersns sontes et 
DovissiiDa ezempla meritos, Biiseratio 
Miehaftor, tanquam non atilitate pab- 



lidl, sed in sssTitiam Dnins ahe» 
merentur.'* Tac. An. xr. 44. 
A OcBo hnmani generis oonvicti. 
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6 SECOND PERIOD — TRAJ AJT. 5oox U. 

portance of Chiistiaiiityy so as to force it upon the notice 
of many who might oilier wise have been ignorant of its 
existence. The new and peculiar fortitude with which 
the sufferers endured their unprecedented trials^ would 
strongly recommend it to those who were dissatisfied 
with the moral power of their old religion; while on the 
other hand it was yet too feeble and obscure to provoke 
a systematic |^n for its suppression. 

During the second period of the first century, from a.d. 
decoodperiod, 68 to 98, the date of the acC/Ossion of Trajan, 
Sooof tST *^6 larger portion was occupied by the reign of 
^^ Domitian, a tyrant in whom the successors of 

Augustus might appear to revive, both in the monstrous 
vices of his personal character, and of his government 
Of the Flavian dynasty, the &ther alone, Vespasian, 
from the comprehensive vigour of his mind, perhaps 
from his knowledge of the Jewish character and reli- 
gion, obtained during his residence in the East, was 
likely to estimate the bearings and future prospects of 
Christianity. But the total subjugation of JudaBo, and 
the destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem, having 
reduced the religious parents of the Christians to so low 
a state, their nation, and consequently their religion, 
being, according to the ordinary course of events, likely 
to mingle up with and become absorbed in the general 
population of the Roman empire, Christianity, it might 
reasonably be supposed, would scarcely survive its 
ori^nal stock, and might be safely left to bum out by 
the same gradual process 6t extinction. Besides this, 
the strong mind of Vespasian was fully occupied by the 
restoration of order in the capital and in the provinces, 
and in fixing on a firm basis tiie yet unsettied authority 
of the Flavian dynasty. A more formidable, because 
mofe immediate, danger threatened the existing orde> 
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Ckap. IV. TH:e stoics-- rBMPLE TAX. 7 

of things. The awful geniiis of fioman liberty had 
•entered into an alliance with the higher philosophy of 
the time. Bepnblican stoicism, brooding in stoic pwio- 
the noblest minds of Borne, looked back, with ■•»**^ 
vain though passionate regret, to the free institutions of 
their ancestors, and demanded the old liberty o! action. 
It was this dangerous movement — ^not the new and 
humble religion, which calmly acquiesced in aU political 
changes, and contented itself with liberty of thought 
and opiniosi — ^that put to the test the prudence and 
moderation of the Emperor Vespasian. It was the 
spirit of Oato, not of C^'st, which he found it neces- 
sary to controL The enemy before whom he trembled 
was the patriot Thrasea, not the Apostle St John» who 
was silently winning over Ephesus to the new faith. 
The edict of expulsion from Bome fell not on the wor- 
shippers of foreign religions, but on the philosophers, a 
comprehensive term, but whidi was probably liiditiBd to 
those whose opinions were considered dangerous to the 
Imperial authority.* 

It was only with the new fiscal regulations of the 
rapacious and parsimonious Vespasian that the Chris- 
tians were accidentally implicated. The Emperor con- 
tinued to levy the capitation tax, which had been 
willingly and proudly jiaid by the Jews throughout the 
empire for the maintenance of their own Temple at 
Jerusalem, for the restoration of the idolatrous fane of 
the Capitdine Jupiter, which had been destroyed in the 
eivfl contests. The Jew submitted with sullen ,^^. ^ ^ 
reluctance to this insulting exaction ; but 
even the hope of escaping it would not incline him to 



• Tadt Hilt ir. 4*9. Dion Cm- | TUlemoDt, Hist, det Empermt: V<i- 
friui^ IitL 18. Siwtoniiii, V«0pM. 15. 1 pMian. Art. 15. 
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CONDltlON OF JEWS AFTER THE WAB. Book 11 



disguise or dissemble his taitK Bat the Judaizing 
Christian, and even the Christian of Jewish descent, who 
had entirely thrown off his religion, yet was marked by 
the indelible sign of his race, was placed in a singularly 
perplexing position.' The rapacious publican, who 
farmed the tax, was not likely to draw any true distinc- 
tion among those whose features, connexions, names, and 
notorious descent, still designated them as liable to the 
tax : his coarser mind would consider the profession of 
Christianity as a subterfuge to escape a vexatious im- 
post But to the Jewish Christian of St. Paul's opinions^ 
the unresisted payment of the burthen, howeyer insig* 
nificant, and to which he was not bound, either by the 
letter or the spirit of the edict, was an acknowledgment 
of his unconverted Judaism, of his being still under the 
Law, as well as an indirect contribution to the mainte- 
nance of heathenism. It is difficult to suppose that 
those who were brought before the public tribunal, 
as claiming an exemption from the tax, and exposed to 
the most indecent examination of their Jewish de* 
scent, were any other than this class of Judaizing 
Christians. 

In other respects, the connexion of the Christians 
with the Jews could not but affect their place in that in- 
discriminating public estimation which still, in general, 
notwithstanding the Neronian persecution, confounded 
^000 in the them together. The Jewish war appears to 
Mtimatton of havo made a great alteration both in the con- 
aaertbewar ditiou of the racc of Israel, and in the popular 
sentiment towards them. From aversion as a sullen 



' IHoa Gmmi]!, edit Beiiiuur, with 
his notes, lib. Izri. p. 1082. Sueto- 
'^tiu in Dom. t. 12. Martial, rii. 14. 



Basnage, Histoire dee Jnifr, rol. vii 
ch. xi. p. 304. 
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Goat. iV. SO-CALLED EDICT OF DOMITLAir. 9 

and imsocial, they were now looked upon with hatred 
and contempt, as a fierce^ a desperate, and an enslaved 
race. Some of the higher orders, Agrippa and Josephns 
the historian, maintained a respectable, and even an 
eminent rank at Bome ; but the provinces were overrun 
by swarms of Jewish slaves, or miserable fugitives, re- 
dnced by necessity to the meanest occupations, and 
lowering their minds to their sordid and beggarly con- 
dition.^ As then to some of the Bomans the Christian 
assertion of religious freedom would seem closely allied 
with the Jewish attempt to obtain civil independence, 
they might appear, especially to those in authority, to 
have inherited the intractable and insubordinate spirit 
of their religious forefathers ; so, on the other hand, in 
some places, the Christian might be dragged down, in 
the popular apprehension, to the level of the fsJlen and 
outcast Jew. Thus, while Christianity in fact was be- 
coming more and more alienated from Judaism, and 
even assuming the most hostile position, the Boman 
rulers would be the last to discern the widening breach, 
or to discriminate between that religious confederacy 
which was destined to absorb within it all the subjects 
of the Boman empire, and that race which was to remain 
in its social isolation, neither blended into the general 
mass of mankind, nor admitting any other within its in- 
superable pale. If the singular story related Thedeeamd. 
by Hegesippus^ concerning the family of our breuirenof 
Lord deserves credit, even the descendants of brongbtbe- 
His house were endangered by their yet un- ttttmnia. 
broken connexion with the Jewish race. Domitian is 
said to have issued an edict for the extermination of the 
whole house of David, in order to annihilate for ever the 



i Compare Hist, of the Jewi, ii. 454. * EomUui^ Itt. 2a 
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10 imfbobabujtt of the STOBT. book tl 

hope of the Messiah^ which; still brooded with dangerous 
excitement in the Jewish mind. The grandsons of 
St Jnde, ''the brother of the Lord," were denounced 
by certain heretics as bdongmg to the proscribed 
fEomlyy and brought before the tribunal of the Em- 
peror, or^ more probdbly, that of the Procurator of 
JudflBiu* They acknowledged their descent from the 
royal race, and their retataonship to the Messiah ; but 
in Ghristian language they asserted that the kingdom 
which they expected was purely spiritual and angelic, 
and only to commence at the end of the world, after the 
return to judgement Their poverty, rather than their 
renunciation of all temporal yiews, was their security. 
They were peasants, whose hands were hardened with 
toil, and whose whole property was a &rm of about 
twenty-four English acres, and of the value of 9000 
drachms, or about three htmdred pounds sterling. This 
they cultivated by their own labour, and regularly paid 
the appointed tribute. They were released as too hum- 
ble and too harmless to be dangerous to the Boman 
authority, and Domitian, according to the singularJy 
inconsistent account proceeded to annul his edict of 
persecution against the Christians. 

like all the stories which rest on the sole authority of 
Hegesippus, this has a very &bulous air. At no period 
were the hopes of the Messiah entertained by the Jews 
80 little likely to awaken the jealousy of the Emperor 
as in the reign of Domitian. The Jewish mind was still 
stunned, as it were, by the recent blow : the whole land 
was in a state of iron subjection. Nor was it till the 
latter part of the reign of Trajan, and that of Hadrian, 
that they rallied for their last desperate and conclusive 

* Qitboa thai moiifiti the story, to whick he appeara to give •ome crxlit 
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Chap. IV. PlAVIUB CLEMBNS. i: 

straggle for independence. Nor, however indistuict the 
line 6f demlEtrcation between the Jews and the Chris- 
tians, is it 6as7 to trace the connexion between the 
stem precaution for the preservation of the peace of the 
Eastern world and the stability of the Empire against 
any enthusiiEustic aspirant after an universal sovereignty, 
with what is sometimes called the second great persecu- 
tion of Christianity; for the exterminating edict was 
aimed at a single family, and at the extinction of a 
purely Jewish tenet, though it may be admitted that, 
even yet, the immediate return of the Messiah to reign 
on earth was dominant among most of the Jewish 
Christians of Palestine. Even if true, this edict was 
rather the hasty and violent expedient of an arbitrary 
sovereign, trembling for his personal security, and 
IVatchful to avert danger from his throne, than a pro- 
found and vigorous policy; which aimed at the suppres- 
sion of a new religion, declaredly hostile, and threaten- 
ing the existence of the established Polytheism. 

Christianity, however, appears to have forced itsell 
upon the knowledge and the fears of Domitian in a more 
unexpected quarter — the bosom of his own family.^ Of 
hid two cousins-german, the sons of Flavins Sabinus, 
the one fell an early victim to his jealous ap- pj^^hM 
prehensions. The other. Flavins Clemens, is <'*'^*^ 
described by the epigrammatic biographer of the Cfldsars 
as a man of the most contemptible indolence of cha- 
racter. His peaceful kinsman, instead of exciting the 
fears, enjoyed, for some time, the favour, of Domitian. 
He received in marriage Domitilla, the idece of the 
Elmperor; his children were adopted as heirs to the 

'^ SoBtoniTss, in DomH. e. 15. Dton Caiiitw, hril. 14. ZvuMa^ ]3L IS» 
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12 PEBSECimOK tIKDEB BOMITIAN. Book U 

throne ; Gemens himself obtained the oonsulship. On 
a sadden these harmless kinsmen became dangerous 
conspirators ; they were arraigned on the unprecedented 
charge of Atheism and Jewish manners ; the husband, 
Clemens, was put to death; the wife, Domitilla, 
banished to the desert island, either of Pontia, or Pan* 
dataria. The crime of Atheism was afterwards the 
common popular charge against the Christians; the 
charge to which, in all ages, those are exposed who are 
superior to the Tulgar notion of the Deity. But it was 
a charge never advanced against Judaism: coupled, 
therefore, with that of Jewish manners, it is unintelli- 
gible, unless it refers to Christianity. Nor is it im- 
probable that the contemptible want of energy, ascribed 
by Suetonius to Flavins Clemens, might be that un- 
ambitious superiority to the world which characterised 
the early Christians. Clemens had seen his brother cut 
off by tiie sudden and capricious fears of the tyrant ; 
and his repugnance to enter on the same dangerous 
public career, in pursuit of honours which he despised, 
if it had assumed the lofty language of philosophy, 
might have commanded the admiration of his contempo- 
raries, but, connected with a new religion, of which the 
sublimer notions and principles were altogether incom- 
prehensible, only exposed him to their more con- 
temptuous scorn. Neither in his case was it the peril 
apprehended from the progress of the religion, but the 
dangerous position of the individuals professing the 
religion, so near to the throne, which was fatal to 
Clemens and DomitQla. It was the pretext, not the 
cause, of their punishment ; and the first act of the 
reign of Nerva was the reversal of these sentences by 
the authority of the senate. The exiles were recalleii, 
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CUAF. IV. DEATH OF ST. JOHK THE APOSTLE. 13 

and an act, prohibiting all accusations of Jewish 
manneis,™ seems to have been intended as a peace 
offering for the execution of demens, and for the 
especial protection of the Christians. 

But Christian history cannot pass over another in- 
cident assigned to the reign of Domitian^ since Ufaa»ot 
it relates to the death of St John the Apostle. S*?"*" 
Christian gratitude and reverence soon began ^g^S*"*^ 
to be discontented with the silence of the au- «>«"««^ 
thentic writings as to the fate of the twelve chosen com* 
panions of Christ It began first with some modest respect 
for truth) but soon with bold defiance of probability, to 
brighten their obscure course, till each might be tiaced 
by the blaze of miracle into remote regions of the 
world, where it is clear that, if they had penetrated, no 
record of their existence was likely to survive.^ These 
religious invaders, according to the later Christian 
romance, made a regular partition of the world, and 
assigned to each the conquest of his particular province. 
Thrace, Scythia, Spain, Britain, EtUopia, the extreme 
parts of Africa, India, the name of which mysterious 
region was sometimes assigned to the southern coast of 
Arabia, had each its Apostle, whose spiritual triumphs 
and cruel martyrdom were vividly pourtrayed and 
gradually amplified by the fertile invention of the 
Greek and Syrian historians of the early Death of st 
Church. Even the history of St John, whose ^**^ 
later days were chiefly passed in the populous and 
commercial city of Ephesus, has not escaped. Yet 
legend has delighted in harmonising its tone with the 
character of the beloved disciple drawn in the Gospel, 



* Dion Oiniiu^ Ixviil. 1. I tnulitioii u here in its simpler cmI 

• Euieb. Eoc. Hitt iii. 1. The | detrlj mora fenoine form. 
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and illustrated in his own writings. Even if purely 
imaginary, these stories show that another spirit was 
working in the mind of man. While^ then, we would 
reject, as the ofi&pring of a more angry and controversial 
age, the story of his flying in fear and indignation from 
a bath polluted by the presence of the heretic Cerinthus, 
we might admit the pleasing tradition that when he 
grew so feeble from age as to be unable to utter any 
long discourse, his last, if we may borrow the ea^ression, 
his cycnean voice, dwelt on a brief exhortation to 
mutual charity.® His whole sermon consisted' in these 
words: " Little children, love one another; '* and when 
his audience remonstrated at the wearisome iteration of 
the same words, he declared that in these words was 
contained the whole substance of ChnstiaDity. The 
deportation c^ the Apostle to the wild island of Patmos. 
where general tradition places his writing the Book of 
Eeyelations, is by no means improbable, if we suppose 
it to have taken place under the authority of the pro- 
consul of Asia, on account of some local disturbance in 
Ephesus, and, notwithstanding the authority of Ter- 
tullian, reject the trial before Domitian at Bome, and 
the plunging him into a cauldron of boiling oil, from 
which he came forth unhurt.^ Such are the few vestiges 
of the progress of Christianity which we dimly trace in 
the obscurity of the latter part of the first century. 
ooiMtttatiMi During this period, however, took place the 
dmniMt. regular formation of the young Christian 
republics, in all the more considerable cities of the 
Empire. The primitive constitution of these churches 



« EnMb. Eoc. Hist ill. 22. 

9 «Ubi (in SomA) Aportolns Jo- 
baimei, pottea quam in oleum Igneom 
demtniuy nihil punu «fc* 



suspects that in this possi^ of Ter* 
tnllian m metaphor has heen oonrtrted 
intoafiMi. De Bsb. Christ, antt Csa 
stant. p. 111. 
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IB a sabject which it is impossible to decUne; though 
few points in Christiaii history rest on more dubious 
and imperfect, in general or inferential evidence^ yet 
few have been contested with greater pertinacity. 

The whole of Christendom, when it emerges out of 
the obscurity of the first century, appears unifcnmly 
governed by certain superiors of each community, called 
bishops. But the origin and extent of this superiority, 
and the manner in which the bishop assumed a distinct 
authority from the inferior presbyters, is one of those 
difficult questions of Christian history which, since the 
Keformation> has been more and more darkened by 
those &tal enemies to candid and dispassionate inquiry, ^ 
Prejudice and Interest. The earliest Christian com- 
munities appear to have been ruled and represented, in 
the absMLce of the Apostle who was their first founder, 
by their elders, who are likewise called bishops, or 
overseers of the churches. These presbyter bishopa(/5 
and the deacons are the only two orders which w4/^\ 
discover at first in the Church of Ephesus, at Philippic 
and perhaps in Crete.^ On the other hand, at a very 
early period, one religious functionary, superior to the 
rest, appears to have been almost universally recognised ; 
at least, it is difficult to understand how, in so short a 
time, among communities, though not entirely discon- 
nected, yet scattered oyer the whole Eoman world, a 
scheme of government popular, or rather aristocratical, 
should become, even in form, monarchical. Neither 
the times nor the circumstances of the infant Church, 
nor the primitive spirit of the religion, appear to favour 
a general, a systematic, and an unauthorised usurpation 
of power on the part of the supreme religious fimc- 

4 Acto XX. 17, flonpared with 28. Philip. L 1. Titaii.5-7. 
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kionaxjJ Yet the change has already taken place within 
the Apostolic times. The Chnreh of Ephesos, which in 
the Acts is represented by its elde/s, in the Bevela- 
tions' is represented by its angel or bishop. We may, 
perhaps, arrive at a more dear and intelligible view of 
this subject, by endeavouring to trace the origin and 
development of the Christian communities. 

The Christian Church was almost universally formed 
by a secession fiom a Jewish synagogue. Some syna- 
gogues may have become altogether Christian ; but, in 



' The most plauiiblA wsj of ao- 
cotmting 'fi»r this total revolation is 
by suj^Msiiig that the afikirs of each 
community or church were goremed 
kfj a college of presbyters, one of whom 
necessarily presided at their meetings, 
and gradoally assomed and was re- 
<x)gni8sd as poossoning m superior fono- 
tion and «athority. In expressing my 
dissatisfaction with m theory adopted 
by Mosheim, by Gibbon, by Keander, 
and by most of the learned foreign 
writers, I hare scrutinised my own 
motives with the utmost suspicion, 
and can only declare that I believe 
myself actuated only by the calm and 
candid desire of truth. But the uni- 
▼erul and almost simultaneous eleva- 
tion of the bishop, under sudi circum- 
stances, in every part of the world 
(though it must be admitted that he 
was for a long time assisted by the 
presbyterb in the discharge of his 
office), appears to me an insuperable 
objection to this hypothesis. The 
later the date which is assumed for 
the general establishment of the epis- 
copal authority, the less likely was it 
io be general. It was only during 
the first period of undivided unitj that 



such an usuipation (for such it must 
have been according to this theory'i 
could have been universally acquiesced 
in without resistance. All presbyters 
according to tills view, with one con 
sent, gave up or allowed themselTas tj 
be deprived of their co-ordinate an t 
coequal dignity. The further we ad 
vance in Christian history, the mors 
we discover the common motives o/ 
human nature at work. In this case 
alone are we to suppose them with- 
out influence? Yet we discover no 
struggle, no resistance, no controveny. 
The unintoTupted line of bishops is 
traced by the ecclesiastical historiaH 
up to the Apostles; but no murmur 
of remonstrance against this usurpa- 
tion has transpired: no schism, no 
breach of Chiistian unity, followed 
upon this momentous innovation. Nor 
does any sudi change appear to have 
taken place in the office of eld^^r in the 
Jewish communities: the Rabbinical 
teachers took the form of a regular 
hierarchy; their patriarch grew up 
into a kind of pope, but episoopai 
authority never took root in the syna* 
gogne. 
• Chap U. 1. 
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general, a certain part of an existing community of Jews 
and Gentile proselytes incorporated them- christian 
selves into a new society, and met for the pmv ^^^^^^^00. 
pose of divine worship in some private chamber ^3*<Jftiie 
— sometimes, perhaps, in a public place, as ^y^****^ 
rather later, during the times of persecution, in a 
cemetery. The first of these may have answered to a 
synagogue, the latter to an imwalled proseucha. The 
model of the ancient community would naturally, as 
far as circumstances might admit, become that of the 
new. But in their primary constitution there was an 
essential point of difference. The Jews were a civil as 
well as a religious, the Christians exclusively a religious, 
community. Everywhere that the Jews were settled, 
they were the colony of a nation, they were held toge- 
ther by a kindred, as well as by a religious, bond of 
union. The governors, therefore, of the community, 
the Zakinim or Elders, the Pamasim or Pastors (if tliJs 
be an early appellation), were by no means necessarily 
religious functionaries.^ Another kind of influence 
besides that of piety — age, worldly experience, wealth — 
would obtain the chief and ruling power in the society. 
The government of these Elders neither rested on, nor 
required, spiritual authority. Their grave example 
would enforce the general observance, their censure 
repress any flagrant departure from the Law : they might 
be consulted on any difiScult or unusual point of prac- 
tice ; but it was not tiU the new Babbinical priesdiood 
was established, and the Mischna and the TiJmud uni- 



* In fome places, the Jews feem to 
nave heai rakd by an Ethnarch, 
reoognised by the Roman dvil autho- 
rities. Strabo^ quoted by Josephus, 
Antiq. zir. 12, speaks of the Ethnarch 



in Alemndria. Joscfilins mentions 
their Archon or chitf, in Antioch. 
The more common constitution seem-i 
to hare been the ytptyuii and iwarol 
— the elders or authorities. 



VOL. n. c 
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versally received as the national code, that the foreign 
Jews fell nnder what may be considered sacerdotal 
dominion. At this time, the synagogue itself was only 
supplementary to the great national religious ceremonial 
iig^ntM of the Temple. The Leyitical race claimed 
bitSSTthe ^o peculiar sanctity/ at least it discharged no 
th?^J?* priestly office, beyond the bounds of the Holy 
«"«^ Land, or the precincts of the Temple ; nor was 
an authori^ instructor of the people necessary to the 
service of the synagogue. It was an assembly for the 
piurpoae of worship, not of teaching. The instructor of 
the people, the copy of the Law, lay in the ark at the 
east end of the building ; it was brought forth mik 
solemn reverence, and an appointed portion read during 
the servica But oral instruction, though it might 
sometimes be, and no doubt frequentiy was, delivered, was 
no neee$9afy part of the ceremonial. Any one, it should 
seem, who considered himself qualified, and obtained 
permission from the archisynagogi, the governors of the 
community, who exercised a sort of presidence in the 
synagogue, might address the assembly. It was in this 
character that the Christian Apostie usually began to 
announce his religion. But neither the chazan, or 
«ngel^ of the synagogue (which was a purely minis- 
terial, comparatively a servile, office), nor the heads of 
the assembly, possessed any peculiar privilege, or were 
endowed with any official function as teachers * of the 
peopla Many of the more remote synagogues can 



* Th« angd here seems to bear 
its lower meaniiii^— a meMenger or 
cniDUter. 

* Viiringa labours to prove ih% 
point, that the chief of the syoagogoe 
aserdied an otfice of this kind, but in 



my opinion without snooess. It ap- 
pears to hare been a regular part o* 
the Eesenian sei-nce, a distinction 
which Vitring» has neglected to ob> 
senre. De Syn. Vet. lib. iii. c. 6, 7. 
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ntrely haye been honoured by the presence of the 
^* Wise Men,** as they were afterwards called— the 
lawyers of this period. The Jewish religion was, at this 
time, entirely ceremonial ; it did not necessarily demand 
exposition ; its form was moulded into the habits of the 
people ; and till disturbed by the inyasion of Christi- 
anity, or among very flourishing communities, where it 
assumed a more intellectual tone, and extended itself 
by the proselytism of the Grentiles, it was content to 
rest in that form/ In the great days of Jewish in- 
tellectual activity, the adjacent LawHSchool, usually 
inseparable from the synagogue, might rather be con- 
sidered the place of religious instruction. This was a 
kind of chapter-house or court of ecclesiastical, with the 
Jews identical with their national, law. Here knotty 
points were publicly debated ; and " the Wise," or the 
more distinguished of the lawyers or interpreters of the 
Law, as the Babbinical hierarchy of a later period, esta- 
blished their character for sagacious discernment of the 
meaning and intimate acquaintance with the whole 
body of the Law. 

l^us, then, the model upon which the Church might 
be expected to form itself, may be called purely aristo- 
craticaL The process by which it passed into the 
monarchical form, however limited the supreme power 
of the individual, may be traced to the existence of a 
monarchical principle anterior to their religious oh'- 
garchy, and which distinguished the Christian Church 
in its first origin from the Jewish synagogue. The 



▼ The reading of the Law, prayers, 
aod psanBs, were vat oeremooial of 
the gjiuigogiie. Probably the greater 
|Mui ^f their proeelTtiam took place 



in private, tbraj^, as we know fhmi 
Horace, tiie Jewiih sjnagogne wu 
even in Rome a place <^ resort to the 
curious, the speeulatiTe, and the idli^ 

o 2 
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Book a. 



Christians from the first were a purely religious com- 
munity; this was their primary bond of union; they 
had no national law which held them together as a 
separate people. Their eivil union was a subordinate 
effect, arising out of their incorporation as a spiritual 
body. The submission of their temporal concerns to the 
adjudication of their own community was a consequence 
of their respect for the superior justice and wisdom 
which sprung from their religious principles, and an 
aversion from the litigious spirit engendered by the 
complicated system of Boman jurisprudence.' In their 
Christian origiu they were almost universally a commu- 
SSS round ^ty, formcd, as it were, round an individual. 



The -Apostle, or primitive teacher, was in- 
stalled at once in the office of chief religious functionary ; 
and the chief religious frmctionary is the natural head 
of a purely religious community. Oral instruction, as 
it was the first, so it must have continued to be the 
living, conservative, and expansive principle of the 
community.' It was, anterior to the existence of any 
book, the inspired record and supreme authority of the 
faith. As long as this teacher remained in the city, or 
as often as he returned, he would be recognised as the 



' Hie Apoitle CQJoiiied this 
fit>m the ordinarj oonrts of justice. 
1 Cor. Tu 1-8. 

* For some time, indeed, as in the 
Jewish sjnagogae, what was caUed 
the gift of prophecj seems to haTe 
been more general; any IndiTidaal 
who professed to speak imdar the 
direct impolie of the Holj Spirit was 
heard with attwtiTe rererenoe. Bat 
it maj be qnestioiied whether this, 
and the diq»Iay of the other xopt^/Mara 
reooonted by the i^oitk, 1 Cor. zii. 



4-10, were more than snbsidiarj to 
the regular and ^tematic teaching 
of the i^ostolic founder of the com* 
monitj. The qnestion is not whether 
each member was not at liberty to 
contribute, by any faculty whidi had 
been bestowed on him by God, to the 
general edification ; but whether, ahore 
and anterior to all this, there was not 
some recognised parent of each church, 
who was treated with paternal defer- 
ence, and eardsed, when presenl^ 
paternal anthority. 
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legitimate head of the society. But not cxilj the 
ApoBtLe, in general the primitive teacher likewise, was 
a missionary^ travelling incessantly into distant regions 
for the general dissemination of Christianity^ rather 
than residing in one spot to organise a local commu- 
nity.** In his absence, the government, and even the 
instruction of the community devolved upon the senate 
of Elders, who were likewise overseers, hrUrKfmoi, (no 
doubt the name was used interchangeably for some 
time) ;^ yet there was still arecognised supremacy in the 
founder of the church.* The wider, however, the dis- 
semination of Christianity, the more rare, and at longer 
intervals, the presence of the Apostle. An appeal to 
his authority, by letter, becjune more precarious and 
interrupted; while, at the same time, in many com- 
munities, the necessity for his interposition became 
more frequent and manifest ; * and in the common order 



^ Tet we have an acooant of a ren- 
denoe even of St. Paul of eighteen 
months at Corinth, of two yean at 
Ephesas,and he waf two jean daring 
his fint imprisonment at Rome. Acts 
xviii. 11 ; ziz. 10 ; xxviii. 30. 

* I have now read with care the 
kest and &irest book on this subject, 
SoiJie, Anf&nge derChristlicher Eircfas. 
Thoogh my yiew of the original mo* 
narchical principle is s trong er than 
Bothe's, I see no reison to retract or 
JDodify mj statement. — (1863.) 

RothiTs atgoment, pp. 227-238, 
Against what are called Laj Elden 
«eems to me oonclusire. 

^ St Paul considered himself m- 
^tested with the superintendence of all 
the churdies whidi he bad planted. 
•• Cut. 2i. 28. 



* St Jerome, quoted by Hookas 
(Eodes. PoUtj, b. viL rol. iii. p. 130), 
assigns the origin of episcopacy to the 
dissensions in the Church, which re- 
quired a stronger coerdye authority. 
«Till through instinct of the devU, 
there grew ir the church fiictions, and 
among the people it began to be pro- 
fSessed, I am of Paul, I of Apollos, and 
I of Cephas, churches were goremed 
by the conomon adyice of presbjten: 
but when eyery one began to reckon 
those whom he had baptixed his own, 
and not Christ's, it was decreed in ih€ 
whole world that one chosen out of 
the presbyten should be placed aboye 
the rest, to whom all care of the 
chureh should belong, and so all seeds 
of sdiism be remored." 

The goyemmoit of the churok 
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of nature, even independent of the danger of pergeeu- 
tion, the primitive founder, the legitimate head of the 
community, would vacate his place by death. That 
the Apostle should appoint some distinguished indi- 
vidual as the delegate, the representative, the successor, 
to his authority, us primary instructor of the com- 
munity ; invest him in an episcopacy or overseership, 
superior to that of the co-ordinate body of Elders, is, in 
itself, by no means improbable ; it harmonises with ih& 
period in which we discover, in the Sacred Writings, 
this change in the form of the permanent govemm^it 
of the different bodies ; accounts most easily for the 
general submission to the authority of one religious 
chief magistrate, so unsatirfactorily explained by the 
accidental pre-eminence of the president of a college of 
coequal presbyters; and is confirmed by general tradi^ 
tion, which has ever, in strict unison with every other 
part of Christian history, preserved the names of many 
successors of the AposUes, the first bishops in most of 
the larger cities in which Christianity was fijrst esta- 
blished. 

But the authority of^the bishop was that of influence, 
Anthoritjor rather than of power. After the first nomina- 
theuabop. ^Qj^ ]^y ^Q Apostle (if such nomination, as we 
suppose, generally took place), his successor was elective 
by that kind of acclamation which raised at once the 
individual most em^lent for his piety and virtue to the 
post^ which was that of danger, as well as of distinction. 
For a long period, the suffrages of the community 
ratified the appointment. Episcopal government was 

aeons to hare been oonsidered a luW after that, minclfls, the gifts of heal- 
ordinate function. ''And God hat]|'['fbg, helps, gooenmetUa, dirersities o' 
■et s<mM in the church, first apostles, j tongnes." 1 Cor. zii. 2S. 
secondly pro^diets, thirdly teaiber* : ! 
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thus^ as long as Christianitj remained unleavened hj 
worldly passions and interests, essentially popular. 
The principle of subordination was inseparable from the 
humility of the first converta Bights are nerer clearly 
defined tiU they are contested ; nor is authority limited 
80 long as it rests upon general reverence. When, on 
the one side, aggression, on the other, jealousy and 
mistrust, begin, then it must be fenced by usage and 
defined by law. Thus while I am inclined to consider 
the succession of bishops from th^ Apostolic times to be 
undeniable, the nature and extent of the authority which 
they derived from the Apostles are altogether uncertain. 
The ordination or consecration, whatever it might be, to 
that office, of itself conveyed neither inq>irat]on nor the 
power of working miradet, which, with the direct com- 
mission from the Lord himself, distinguished and set 
apart the primary Apostles from the rest of mankind. 
It was only in a very limited and imperfect sense that 
they could, even in the sees founded by the Apostles, 
be called the successors of the Apostles. 

The presbyters were, in their origin, the rtdinff powers 
of the young communities; but in a society founded 
solely on a religious basis, r^igious qualifications would 
be almost exclusively considered. In the absence, there- 
fore, of the primary teacher, they would assunie that 
office likewise. In this they would differ from Th«pretbj. 
the Jewish elders. As the most eminent in ««»• 
piety and Christian attainments, they would be advanced 
by, or at least with, the general consent, to their (bg- 
nified station. The same piety and attainments would 
designate them as best qualitied to keep up and to 
extend the general system of instruction. They would 
be the regular and perpetual expositors of the Christian 
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law ' — ^the reciters of the life, the doctrines, the death, 
the resurrection of Christ ; till the Grospels were written, 
and generally received, they would be the Uving Evan- 
gelists, the oral Scriptures, the spoken Gospel. They 
would not merely regulate and lead the devotions, 
administer the rites of baptism and the Lord's Supper, 
but repeat again and again, for the further confinna- 
tion of the believers and the conversion of Jews and 
Heathens, the facts and the tenets of the new religion. 
The government^ in hct, in oommnnities bound together 
by Christian brotherhood (such as we may suppose to 
have been the first Christian churches, which were 
happily undistracted by the disputes arising ont of the 
Judaic^l controversy), would be an easy office, and 
entirely subordinate to that of instruction and edifica- 
tion. The communities would be almost self-governed 
by the principle of Christian love which first drew them 
together. The deacons were fix)m the first an inferior 
order, and exercised a purely ministerial office — dis- 
tributing the common fond to the poorer members, 
though the administration of the pecuniary concerns of 
the Church soon became of /mch importance as to require 
the superintendence of the higher rulers. The other 
functions of the deacons were altogether of a subordinate 
character. 
Such would be the ordinary development of a Chris- 



' Here, likewise, the poeeeieori of 
the x^^f^"^^ would be the caeoal 
and subsidiary instruoton, or rather 
the gifted promoters of Christian pietj, 
each in his separate sphere, according 
to his distinctlT* grace. Bat besides 
these, erea if thej were found in all 
shurches, whidi is bj no means dear. 



regular and sjstematic teachers would 
be neceesarj to a religion which pn^ 
bablj oould onlf subsist, certainly 
could not propagate itsdf with activity 
or to any great eoctent, except by thiscon- 
stent caqmsition of its principles in the 
public assemUy, a» well as in the mors 
private communications of individuaU- 
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tian commtmityy in the first case, monarchical, as founded 
by an individual Apostle or recognised teacher of Chris- 
tianity; subsequently, in the absence of that teacher, 
aristocratical, under a senate formed according to Jewish 
usage, though not precisely on Jewish principles ; until, 
the place of the Apostle being supplied by a bishop, in 
a certain sense his representative or successor, it would 
revert to a monarchical form, limited rather by the 
religion itself than by any appointed controlling power. 
As long as the same holy spirit of love and charity 
actuated the whole body, the result would be an harmony, 
not fix)m the counteracting powers of opposing forces, 
but from the consentient will of the general body ; and 
the will of the government would be the expression of 
the universal popular sentiment' Where, however, 
from the first, the Christian community was formed of 
conflicting parties, or where conflicting principles began 
to operate immediately upon the foundation of the 
society, no single person would be generally recognised as 
the authoritative teacher, and the assumption and recog- 
nition of the episcopate would be more slow ; or, indeed, 
would not take place at all till the final triumph of one of 
the conflicting parties. These communities retained, of 
necessity, the republican form. Such was the ^^'^ 
state of tiie Corinthian Church, which was from naaeptum. 
its origin, or almost immediately after, divided into 



< Sadk it the theoij of epiaooptl 
fOTemment in a i^easiiig passage 
in the Epistles of Ignatius: "OBw 
irpiwMi h^ 0iwT/4xcir rf rev tiri- 

7^ i^iop6/taffrop ^n&v irptO'fivT4ptop, 
rov $€ov &|ioy otrttf ffw^pfiQirrm r^ 
iwiaK6ir^ &s Xf^f^ aci^dpf * 8i& rovro 



kyd^Tf 'IifO'evf ILptffros ftScroi jcol 

9%w AojS^rrct ip ip^nfri, &8erc ip 
^rff fuf ''^ 'Ii}<rov Xpt^rov r<* 
irarpi, jc.rA. Ad Ephes. p. 12, edit 
Cotel. I speak of these epistles in s 
subseqaent note. 
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Soon XL 



three separate parties, with a leading teacher or teachei^ 
at the head of eacL*» The Petrine, or the uitra-Judaie, 
the Apolline^ or more moderate Jewish party, contested ' 
the supremacy with the followers of St. FauL Different 
individuals possessed^ exercised, and even abused dif- 
ferent gifts. The authority of Paul himself appears 
clearly, by his elaborate vindication of his Apostolic 
o£Qce, by no means to have been generally recognised. 
No Apostolic head, therefore, would assume an uncon- 
tested supremacy, nor would the parties coalesce in the 
choice of a superior. Corinth, probably, was the last 
community which settled down under tiie general epi- 
scopal constitution. 

The manner and the period of the separation of a 
distinct class, a hierarchy, from the general body of 
the community, and the progress of the great division 
between the clergy and the laity,^ are equally obscure 
with the primitive constitution of the GhurcL Like the 
Judaism of the provinces, Christianity had no sacerdotal 
order. But as the more eminent members of the com- 
munity w^e admitted to take the lead, on account of 
their acknowledged religious superiority, from their 
zeal, their talents, their gifts, iheir sanctify, the general 



^ I was led io o»^)eolare that tlie 
distracted state of the Chareh of 
Corinth might induoe the Apostles 
to estaUish elsewhere a more firm 
and Tigoroof authority, before I re- 
membered the passage of St. Jerome 
quoted aboye, which coincides with 
this Tiew. Corinth has been generally 
taken as the model of the earij Chris* 
tian oonstitotion ; I suspect that it 
was rather an anmnaly. 

> Ahneady the Xtdicoi are a distinct 



class in the Epistle of Clemens to the 
Corinthians (c xl. p. 170, edit. Cotdei*). 
This epistle is confidently appealed to 
by both parties in the controrersy 
iJbout. chiuch-goremment, and alto* 
gethe^ satisfies neither. It is «lear,^ 
however, from the tone of the whole 
ei^tle, that the Churdi at Corinth 
was anything rather than si modd oi 
charch-govemment: H had been rent 
with schisms e^er sinot the C'sys d 
the Apostle. 
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reverence would, of itself, speedily set them apart as oi 
a higher order ; they would form the purest aristocracy, 
and soon be divided by a distinct line of demarcation 
from the rest of the community. Whatever the ordina- 
tion might be which designated them for their peculiar 
function, whatever power or authority might be commu- 
nicated by the '^ imposition of hands,*' it would add little 
to the reverence with which they were invested. It was 
at first the Ghristiaii who sanctified the function, after- 
wards the function sanctified the manu But the dvil 
and religious concerns of the Church were Ik> moulded 
up together, or rath^, the temporal were so absorbed 
by the spiritual, that not merely the teacher, but the 
goremor — not merely the bishop, properly so called, 
but the presbyter, in his character of ruler as well as 
of teacher — ^shared in thesame peculiar veneration. The 
bishop would be necessarily mingled up in the few 
secular affairs of the community^ the governors bear 
their part in the rdigious- ceremonial In this respect, 
again, they differed from their prototypes, or elders of 
the synagogue. Their office was, of necessity, more 
religious. The admission of members into the Jewish 
synagogue, except in the case oi proselytes of^hteoiis- 
ness, was a matter of hereditary right : circumcision was 
a domestic, not a public ceremony. But baptism, or the 
initiation into the Christian community^ was a solemn 
ceremonial, requiring previous examination and proba- 
tion. The governing, pow^ mould possess and exercise 
the authority to admit into the community. They would 
perform, or at all .events superintend, the initiatory rite 
of baptism. The other distinctive rite of Christianity, 
the celebration of the Lord's Supper, would require a 
more active interference «uid co-operation on the part 
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of those who presided over the community. To this 
there was nothing analogous in the ofiSce of the Jewish 
elder. Order would require that this ceremony should 
be administered by certain functionaries. If the bishop 
presided^ after his appointment, both at the Lord's 
Supper itself and in ^e agape or feast which followed 
it, the elders would assist, not merely in maintaining 
order, but would officiate throughout the ceremony. In 
proportion to the reverence for the consecrated elements 
would be the respect towards those under whose especial 
prayers, and in whose hands, probably from the earliest 
period, they were sanctified for the use of the assembly. 
The presbyters would likewise possess the chief voice, a 
practical initiatiye, in the nomination of the bishop. 
From all these different functions the presbyters, and 
at length the deacons, became, as well as the bishop, a 
sacred order. But the ezclusiYe or sacerdotal principle 
once admitted in a religious community, its own corpo- 
rate spirit, and the public reverence, would cause it to 
recede further and further, and draw the line of demar^ 
v3ation with greater rigour and depth. They would 
more and more insulate themselves from the common^ 
alty of the Christian republic ; they would become a 
senate, a patrician, or a privileged order ; and this se- 
cession into their peculiar sphere would be greatly 
facilitated by the regular gradations of the fedthful and 
the catechumen, the perfect and ihe imperfect, the 
initiate and half-initiate. Christians. The greater the 
variety, the more strict the subordination of ranks. 

Thus the bishop gradually assumed the title of pontiff; 
the presbyters be<^e a sacerdotal order. From the 
Old Testament, and even from paganism, the Christians, 
at first as ennobling metaphors, adopted their sacred 
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appellations. Insensibly the meaning of tbese signi- 
ficant titles worked into the Christian system. They 
assomed, as it were, a privilege of nearer approach to 
the Deity ; and a priestly caste grew rapidly up in a 
religion which, in its primary institution, acknowledged 
only one mediator between earth and heaven. I 
shall subsequently trace the growth of the sacerdotal 
principle, and the universal establishment of the 
hieruchy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Christianity and Orientalism. 

CHBimANiTT had not only to contend with the Judaism 
origaui ^^ ^^ native region, and the Paganism of the 
reugkoi. "Western world, but likewise with the Asiatic 
religions, which, in the Eastern proyinces of the Boman 
empire, maintained their ground, or mingled themselves 
witii the Grecian Polytheism, and had even penetrated 
into Palestine. In the silence of its authentic records, 
the direct progress of Christianity in the East can neither 
be accurately traced nor clearly estimated ; its conflict 
with Orientalism is chiefly visible in the influence of 
the latter upon the general system of Christianity, and 
in the tenets of the different sects which, fix)m Simon 
Magus to Manes, attempted to reconcile the doctrines 
of the Gospel with the theogonical system of Asia. In 
the West Christianity advanced with gradual, but un- 
obstructed and unreceding, progress, till, first the Boman 
Empire, and successively the barbarous nations who 
occupied or subdued the rest of Europe, were brought 
within its pale. No new religion arose to dispute its 
supremacy ; and the feeble attempt of Julian to raise 
up a Platonic Paganism in opposition to the religion of 
Christ must have failed, even if it had not been cut 
short in its first growth by the death of its imperial 
patron. In Asia, the progress of Christianity was sud- 
denly arrested by the revival of Zoroastrianism, after 
^he restoration of the Persian kingdom upon the ruiw? 
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of the Parthian monarchy; and, at a later period, the 
vestiges of its former success were almost entirely obli- 
terated by the desolating and all-absorbing conquests of 
Mohammedanism. The Armenian was the only national 
church which resisted alike the persecuting edicts of the 
Sassanian fire^worshippers, and, submitting to the yoke 
of the Mohammedan conqueror, rejected the worship of 
the Prophet The other scattered communities of Chris- 
tians, disseminated through yarious parts of Asia, on the 
coast of Malabar, perhaps in China, have no satisfactory 
evidence of Apostolic or even of very early date : they 
are so deeply impregnated with the Nestorian system of 
Christianity, which^ during the interval between the 
decline of the reformed Zoroastrianism and the first 
outburst of Islamism, spread to a great extent throughout 
every part of the Eastern continent,* that there is every 
reason to suppose them Nestorian in their origin,* The 
contest, then, of Christianity with the Eastern religions 
m&st be traced in their reaction upon the new religion 
of the West. By their treacherous alliance, they pro- 
bably operated more extensively to the detriment of the 
Evangelic religion than Paganism by its open opposition. 
Asiatic influences. have worked more completely into 
the body and essence of Christianity than any other 
foreign elements; and it is by no means improbable 
that tenets, which had their origin in India, have for 
many centuries predominated in, or materially aflTected 
the Christianity of the whole Western world. 
Palestine was admirably situated to become the centre 



* There if an eztremelj good view 
of the origin and history of the Chria- 
tian oonuDonitka in India, in Bohlen, 



^ Compare the new edition of Gib- 
bon and the editor's note on the 
Nestorian Christians with tlie famoot* 



Das nlte Indien. ; >nscription of Siii^fu, viii. 347. 
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and point of emanation for an universal religion. On the 
sitnaiiooof confines of Asia and Europe, yet sufficiently 
foTonnbio socluded fix)m both to be out of the way of 
rdugiooT the constant flux and reflux of a foreign popu- 
lation, it commanded Egypt, and, through Egjrpt, asso- 
ciated Africa with the general moral kingdom. But it 
was not merely calculated for the birthplace of an uni- 
versal faith by its local position. Judaism, as 
it were, in its character (putting out of sights 
for an instant, its divine origin) stood between the 
religions of the East and the West It was the con- 
necting link between the European and the Asiatic 
mind. In speculative sublimity, the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity soared to an equal height with the vast 
and imaginative cosmogonies of the East, while in its 
practical tendencies it approximated to the active and 
rational genius of the West. 

The religions of Asia appear, if not of regularly 
affiliated descent, yet to possess a common and generic 
character, modified, indeed, by the genius of the different 
people, and, perhaps, by the prevdling tone of mind in 
the authors and founders of new doctrines. From the 
banks of the Ganges, probably from the shores of the 
Yellow Sea and the coasts of further India, to the Ph<e- 
nician borders of the Mediterranean and the undefined 
limits of Phrygia in Asia Minor, there was that con- 
nexion and similitude, that community of certain 
elementary principles, that tendency to certain combi- 
nations of physical and moral ideas, which may be 
expressed by the term Orientalism.® The speculative 



* Compare WindiBchonn, Philo- 
lophie in fortgang der W«lt Geidiidite. 
Windischman was a friend, I beliere 



I maj ^antare to mj, a disciple, ol 
F. Sdilegel, and bdongi to the high 
Roman Catholic sdiool in Gtrmany. 
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diecdogy of the higher, the sacerdotal, order, which 
in some countries left the superstitions of a«iMrmi 
the Yolgar undisturbed, or allowed their own oriMteiin. 
more sublime conceptions to be lowered to their rude 
and limited material notions, aspired to the primal 
Source of Being. The Emanation system of India, 
according to which the whole worlds flowed fix)m the 
Otxlhead and were finally to be reabsorbed into it; 
the Pantheism into which this degenerated, and which 
made the collective Universe itself the Deity; the 
Dualism of Persia, according to which the antagonist 
powers were created by, or proceeded from, the One 
Supreme and Uncreated; the Chaldean doctrine of 
divine Energies or Intelligences, the prototypes of the 
Cabalistic Sephiroth, and of the later Gnostic iEIons, the 
same, no doubts imder different names, with the iEon 
and Protogenes, the Genos and Genoa, with their 
regularly-ooupled descendants in the Phoenician cos- 
mogony of Sanchoniathon ; and finally, the primitive 
and simpler worship of Egypt; all these are either 
branches of one common stock, or expressions of the 
same state of the human mind, working with kindred 
activity on the same visible phenomena of nature, and 
with the same object. 

The Asiatic mind impersonated, though it did not, 
with the Greek, humanise everything. L^t and Dark- 
ness, Good and Evil, the Creative and Destructive 
energy of nature, the active and passive Powers of 
generation, moral Perfection and Wisdom, Beason and 
Speech, even Agriculture and the Pastoral life, each 
was a distinct and intelligent being; they wedded each 



His book, which is Aill of ahstniM I theoiyof a primitlTt tmdItioD diBm$$ 
ttMUght and learning, dn«lopet tha I throogli Um Salt 
VOL. II. D 
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other ao(X)idi]ig to their apparent conrespondences; they 
begat progeny according to the natural affiliation oi 
consequence of ideas. 

One great elementary principle pervaded the whole 
religions systems of the East^ the connexion of Tnaral 
PBritgrof with phywsal ideoiy the inherent purity, the 
jj^j^ dbmitjf, of mind or spirit, the inalienable evU 
>(«t<«r- of its antag€ni9t9 matter. Whether Matter 
coexisted with the First Oreat Cause ; whether it was 
created by his power, but from its innate malignity 
became insubordinate to his will ; whether it was ex- 
traneous to his existence, necessarily subsisting, though 
without form, till its inert and shapeless mass was 
worked upon by the Deity himself, or by his primal 
Power or Emanation, the Demiurge or Creator of the 
existing worlds : on these points the different national 
creeds were endlessly diversified. But in its various 
forms, the principle itself was the uhiversal doctrine of 
the Eastern world; it was developed in their loftiest 
philosophy (in fact, their higher philosophy and their 
9peculative religion were the same thing) ; it gave a 
Und of colouring even to their vulgar superstition, and 
operated, in many cases almost to an incredible extent^ 
on their social and political system. 

This great primal tenet is alike the dementary prin- 
rbemiivcfw dple of the higher Brahminism and the more 
Jrt^!^ moral Buddhism of India and the remoter 
East The theory of the division of castes supposes that 
a largar portion of the pure mind of the Deity is infosed 
into tiie sacerdotal and superior orders ; they are nearer 
the Deity, and with more immediate hope of being 
reabsorbed into the divine essence; while the lower 
classes are more inextricably immersed in the grosser 
matter of the world, their feeble portion of the essential 
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^ririt of the Diviniiy contracted and lost in the pre- 
dominant mass jof cormption and malignity."^ The 
Buddhist^ fiubstitiiiting a mcnral for a hereditary ap- 
proximation to the pnre and elementary mind, rests^ 
nevertheless, on the. same primal theory, and carries the 
notion of the afaatcaction of the spiritual part from the 
&vl and corporeal being to an equal, if not a greater, 
hei^t of contemplative m]^ticisnu* Hence the sanctily 
of fire among the Persians;' that element which is mo^ 
sobtle and defscated from all material corruption ; it ia 
therefore the representative of pure elementary mind^ 
of Deity itselfl' It exists independent of the material 
ftffms in which it abides, the sun and the heav^y 
liodies. To infect this holy element with any excretion 
pn^emanation from the material form of man ; to con- 
tadoinate it with the putrescent effluvia of the dead and 
soulless, corpse, mis the height of guilt and.impiety. 
, This one simple principle is the parent of that Asee- 
tjtism which maintained its authority among smmeof 
sfl lybe older, religions oi the remoter .East, '^•«>^*i<:i^ 
imedJts way at a. very early period into Ghristianify, 
%lierQ^ .for some ceintnries, it exercised a predominant 
influeneeM and flubdued CTen the active and wari&e 



f ffi^ f iS ^if^ng poyer didaind 
ue jmnft part' of him to be the 
BMHtii: ^ 'Since th^ Bi^m^ 'sprang 
frMIJllit t9o4i eipiUent paH;^ ainoe 
he waa Ihe fint-horn, and ainoe: he 
poMesses i&e V'e^lie is by right the 
cUef of the* whole creation. Jtees's 

• See tilt traeU of Hahonj, Join- 
tiUe,'^ Hodgson, and: Wilson, in. the 
BeaeaidMar SdmidL Cte^ 



ahkfate der Oil Moofolai ; Bttgnpan* 

Nomadische Strdferejen, &c 

' ' Hyde, Be Relig. Persanuoy p^ Id, 

ei< alibi. ; Kknker, Anhang sum 

TendaTetM,. yol. i p. U6^ . 117. 

De Ovigniant, Religions de TAnti* 

qiii^].1i.cd,p).33d. 

< KieDto% hn\img itaa Zenda?«ita, 
ToL i. pt 2, jk 147. DtChi%piMit 
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genius of Mohammedanism to its dreamy and ecstatic 
influence. On the cold table-lands of Thibet, in the 
forests of India, among the busy populaticm of China, 
on the burning shores of Siam, in Egypt and in Pales- 
tine, in Christianised Europe, in Mohammedanised Asia, 
the worshipper of the Lama, the Faquir, the Bonze, the 
Talapoin, the Essene, the Therapeutist, the Monk, and 
the Dervish, have withdrawn from the society of man, 
in order to abstract the pure mind ^m the dominion of 
foul and corrupting matter. Under each system, ike 
perfection of human nature was estrangement from the 
influence of the senses, — ^those senses which were en- 
slaved to the material elements of the world ; an 
approximation to the essence of the Deity, by a total 
secession from the affairs, the interests, tiie passions, 
the thoughts, the common being and nature of man. 
The practical operation of this elementary principle of 
Eastern religion has deeply influenced the whole history 
of man. But it had made no progress in Europe tiU 
after the introduction of Christianity. The manner in 
which it allied itself with, or rather incorporated itself 
into, a system, to the original nature and design of 
which it appears altogether foreign, will form a most 
important and perhaps not uninteresting chapter in the 
History of Christianity. 
Oelibaoy was the ofibpring of Asceticism, but it does 
not appear absolutely essential to it ; whether 
insulted nature reasserts its rights, and recon- 
ciles to the practice that which is in apparent opposition 
to the theory, or whether it revenges, as it were, tiiis 
rebellion of nature on one point, by its more violent 
and successful invasions upon its unconquerable pro- 
pensities on others. The Muni in India is accompanied 
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by his wife, who shareB his solitude, and seems to offer 
no impediment to his sanctity,^ though in some cases it 
may be that all connubial intercourse is sternly re 
nounced. In Palestine, the Essene, in his higher state 
of perfection^ stood in direct opposition to the spirit of 
the books of Moses, on which he still looked with the 
profoundest reyerence, by altogether refraining from 
marriage. It was perhaps in this form that Eastern 
Asceticism first crept into Christianity. It assumed the 
elevating and attractive character of higher personal 
pnrity; it drew the line of demarcation more rigidly 
against the loose morality of the Heathen ; it afforded 
the advantage of detaching the first itinerant preachers 
of Christianity more entirely from worldly interests; 
enabled them to devote their whole undistracted atten- 
tion to the propagation of the Faith, and left them, as it 
were, more loose from the world, ready to break the 
few and slender ties which connected them with it at 
the first summons to a glorious martyrdom.' But il 
was not, as we shall presentiy observe, till Gnosticism 
began to exercise its influence on Christianity^ that. 



k Abandoning all food eaten in 
towns, and all his boosdidld utensils, 
let him repair to the lonely wood, 
flommitting the care of his wi^ to his 
sons, or aooompanied hy her, if she 
choose to attend him. Sir W. Jones's 
Ifenu, ri. 3. I rentore to refer to 
the pathetic tale of the hermit with 
his wife and son, from the Mi^A BhA- 
rata, in my translations fix>m the 
Sanskrit. Compare Vishnn Pursna, 
p. 295. 

In the Yery cnrioas aooomit of the 
Baddhist monks (the ^cm^ygiot— the 
Schamans) in Porphyrins de Absti- 
aentiA, lib, ir. 17. the Bnddhiit ascetic 



abandons his wife ; and this in genersl 
agress with the Boddhist theory. 
Female contact is unlawftd to the 
Bnddha ascetic. See a cnrions in* 
stance in Hr. Wilson's Hindu Theatre 
— The 2byoar<, Adviii.. in fine. 

> Gement of Alexandria, howerer, 
asserts that St, Paol was leally mar- 
ried, but left his wife behind him, 
lest she should interfere with his 
ministry. This is his interpretation 
of 1 Cor. ix. 5. 

k Tertullian adr. Mait^ i 29. Non 
tingitur apud ilium caro, nisi rirgo^ 
nisi Yidua, nisi cslibs, nisi dirortic 
biytismom mersatm ... nee pretcri* 
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em^oos of its dangerous riTal, or infected with its 
foreiga opmions, the Ohnreh, in its general sentiment^ 
espoused and nu^j^nified the pre-eminent yirtue of 
celibacy.* 

The European mind of the older world, as repre- 
uitoownin Salted by the Gied^s and Bomans, repelled 
Bone. for a loug timc^ m the busy turmcnl of political 
development and the absorbing career of war and con- 
quest, this prindple of inactiTity and secession from the 
ordinary affiurs of life. No sacerdotal caste established 
this principle of superiority pyer the actiye warrior, or 
evea over tibe laborious husbandman. With the citizen 
of ^e stirring and factious republics of Greece, the 
high^ virtue was of a purely political and practical 
character. The whole man was public: his indivi« 
duality, the sense of which was continually suggested 
and fostered under the other system, was lost in the 
member of the commonwealth. That which contributed 
nothing to the service of the state was held in no 
respect The mind, in its abstracted flights, obtained 
little honour ; it was only as it worked upon the welfare, 
the amusement^ or the glory of the republic, that its 
dignity was estimated. The philosopher might discuss 
the comparative superiority of the practical or the con- 
temjdative life, but his loftiest contemplations were 
occupied with realities^ or what may be considered 



bimot atd foademiu faoctitatem . . . 
tone daiiqae ooDJnglaiii exirt^ dt* 
ftodeatet dim inimio^ Mscamtar spar- 
dtisnomin* in destractiomeni ci^eatorit 
qui proinde oonjagium pro rei hones- 
tate benedixit, incrementum genarLi 
humani . . . 

* Compare the wliolt aiguuMDt •f 
liM third book of the Stromata of 



Gkaent of Aksandria. In one pa#- 
mfgjt hft oondMuiB celibacy, as leading 
tpmiaanthropj. Sursfd 9h twms rf 
wp9fd^§t rov ydfU¥ pI iikv kwtvxf 

o^raif . Strom. Hi. •• 
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idealishig tbose realities to a higher d^ree of perfeo 
tion : to mahe good citizens was the utmost ambition of 
his wisdom ; an Utopia was his heaven. The Cynic, who 
in the East» or in Eurc^ after it became impregnated 
With Eastern doctrines^ would haye retired into the 
desert to his solitary hermitage, in order to withdraw 
himself entirely from the conmion interests, s^itiments, 
md connexions of mankind; in Greece, took up his 
station in the crowded forum, or, pitching his tob in the 
midst of the concourse at the public games, inveighed 
against the vices and follies of mankind. Plato, if he 
had followed the natural bent of his genius, ^^ 
might have introduced, and indeed did intro* 
duce, as much as the Grecian mind was capable of 
imbibing of this theory of the oppositkm of mind and 
matter, with its ordinary consequences. The com^ 
munities of his older master Pythagoras, who bad pro- 
baUy visited the East, and drank deep of the Oriental 
mystidsm, approached in some respects nearer to the 
contemplative charact^ of monastic institutions. But 
the active mind of the Greek predominated ; and the 
foUowers of Pythagoras, instead of founding coenobitio 
institutions, or secluding themselves in meditative soli- 
tude, settled some of the flourishing republics of Magna 
Grsacia. The great master, in whose steps Plato pro* 
fessed to tread more closely, was so essentially prac- 
tical and unimaginativei as to bind his followers down 
to a less Oriental systan of philosophy. While, there* 
fore, in his Timseus, Plato attemjyted to harmonise parts 
of the cosmogonical theories Of Asia with the more 
humanised mythology of Greece, the work which waii 
more accordant to the genius of his country, was his 
Bepublic, in which all his ideialism was, as it were, con* 
filled to ihe earth* Even his religion, though of muok 
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gublimer cast than the popular saperstition, was yet 
considered chiefly in its practical operation on the 
welfare of the state. It was his design to elevate 
humanity to a higher state of moral dignity ; to culti- 
vate the material body as well as the immaterial soul, 
to the height of perfection; not to seyer, as far as 
possible, the connexion between these ill-assorted oom- 
panionsy or to withdraw the purer mind from its social 
and political sphere, into solitary and inactive com- 
munion with the Deity. 
In Bome, the general tendency of the national mind 
was still more essentially public and politicaL 
In the Bepublic, except in a few less distin- 
guished men, the Lselii and the Attici, even their philo- 
sophy was an intellectual recreation between the more 
pressing avocations of their higher duties : it was either 
to brace and mature the mind for future service to the 
state, or as a solace in hours of disappointed ambition 
or the haughty satiety of glory. Civil science was the 
end and aim of all their philosophic meditation. Like 
their ancient king, if they retired for communion with 
the Egeria of philosophy, it was in order to bring forth, 
on their return, more ample stores of political and legis- 
lative wisdom. Under the imperial government, they 
took refuge in the lofty reveries of the porch, as they 
did in inordinate luxury, from the degradation and 
enforced inactivity of servitude. They fled to the phi- 
losophic retirement, from the barrenness, in all high or 
stirring emotions, which had smitten the Senate and the 
Comitia; still looking back with a vain but lingering 
hope that the State might summon them again from 
retirement without dignity, from a contemplative life, 
which by no means implied an approximation to the 
divine, but rather a debasement of the human natura 
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Some, indeed, degraded their high tone of philosophy 
by still mingling in the servile politics of the day : 
Seneca lived and died the votary and the victim of 
court intrigue. The Thraseas stood aloof, not in ec- 
static meditation on the primal Author of Being, but on 
the departed liberties of Bome; their soul aspired no 
higher than to unite itself with the ancient genius of the 
Republic. 

Orientalism had made considerable progress towards 
the West before the appearance of Christianity, oifantaiiim 
While the popular Pharisaism of ihe Jews had Aate.^ 
embodied some c^ the more practical tenets of Zoroas- 
trianism, the doctrines of the remoter East had found a 
welcome reception with the Essene. Yet even with 
him, regular and unintermitting labour, not inert and 
meditative abstraction, was the principle of the ascetic 
community. It might almost seem that there subsisted 
some secret and indelible congeniality, some latent con* 
sanguinity, whether from kindred, common descent, or 
from conquest, between the caste-divided population on 
the shores of the Ganges, and the same artificial state 
of society in the valley of the Nile, so as to assimilate in 
so remarkable a manner their religion.'^ It is certain, 
that the genuine Indian mysticism first established a 
permanent western settlement in the deserts of Egjrpt. 
Its first combination seems to have been with the 
Egyptian Judaism of Alexandria, and to have arisen 
from the dreaming Platonism, which in the schools of 
that city had been engrafted on the Mosaic Institutes. 



• BoUcn's work, Das alte Indien, 
of which the ezceUenoe in all other 
respects, as a condensed abstract oi 
«U that onr own countrymen and the 
."diolaTS of Germany and France k^*^ 



collected oonoeming India, will h« 
oniFersaUy acknowledged, is writter 
to maintain the theoij of the earl| 
connexion of India and Egypt. 
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The Egyptian IMcmks were the lineal descendants of the 
Jewish TherapeutaB, de&cribed by Philo.* Though the 
TherapentsBy Uke the Essenes, were in some rejects a 
productive community, yet they approached much nearer 
to tiie contemplatiTe and indolent fraternities of the 
leuilier East The arid and rocky desert around theiJi 
was too stubborn to make much return to their less 
tegular and less systematic cultivation ; visionary indo- 
lence would grow upon them by degrees. The com- 
munities either broke up into the lairs of solitary 
hermits, or were constantiy throwing off their more 
enthusiastic votaries deeper into the desert: the severer 
mortificaticms <^ the flesh required a more complete 
isolation from the occupations, as well as the amuse- 
ments or enjoyments of life. To change the wildemess 
into a garden by patient industry, was to enthral the 
spirit in some degree to the service of the body ; and in 
process of time, the princifde was carried to its height 
The more dreary the wildemess, the more unquestioned 
the sanctity of its inhabitant ; the more complete and 
painful the privation, the more holy the w^n^pper; 
the more the man put off his own nature, and sank 
below the animal to vegetative existence, the more con- 
summate his sfHritual perfection. The foil growth of 
this system was of a much later period; it did not come 
to maturity till after Christianity had passed through its 
conflict with GnostiQism; but its dements were, no 
doubt, floating about in the different western regions of 
Asia, and either direcUy through Gnosticism, or from 
the emulation of the two sects, which outbid each other, 
as it were, in austerity, it worked, at length, into the 
very intimate being of tiie Go^l religion. 



• Fhilooit Open. Haogef, Tol iL p. 471. 
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The singular felicity, the skill atid dezt^ty, if I 
may so speak, with which Christianity at first ooinbbutfoii 
wound its way through thesa conflicting ele- taJ^ISJ^ 
m^its, combining what was pure and lofty in chrirtiMitf. 
eadi, in some instances unavoidal^y speaking their 
language, and simplifying, hannonising, and modifying 
eadi to its own peculiar system, increases our admiratioa 
of its lurivalled wisd(mi, its deep insight into the uni* 
▼ersal nature of man, and its pre-acquaintance, as it 
were, with the countless diversities of human character 
preyailmg at the time of its propagation. But, unless 
the same profound wisdcHU had watched over its in- 
violable preservation, which presided over its origin^ 
unless it had been constantly administered with the 
same superiority to the common passions and interests 
and speculative curiosity of man, a reaction of the 
several systems over which it prevailed was inevitable. 
On a wide and comprehensive survey of the whole his- 
tory of Ohristianity, and ccmsidering it as left altogether 
to its own native force and impulse, it is difficult to 
estimate how far the admission, even the predominance; 
o! these fore^n elements, by which it was enabled to 
maintain its hold on different ages and races, may not 
have contributed both to its original success and its 
final permanence. The Eastern asceticism Qutbidi 
Christianity in that austerity, thftt imposing self- 
sacrifice, that intensity of devotioli^ which acts with the 
greatest rapidity, and secures the most lasting authority 
over rude and imenlight^ed minds. By coalescing to 
a certain point with its antagonist, it embraced within 
its expanding pale those who would otherwise, according 
to the spirit of their age, have been carried beyond its 
sphere by some enthusiasm more popular and better 
suited to the genius of the time, or the temperameiit o{ 
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the indiyiduul. If it lost in purity, it gained in power, 
perhaps in permanence. No doubt, in its first contest 
with Orientdism were sown those seeds which grew up 
at a later period into Monastidsm ; it rejected the 
tenets, but admitted tiie more insidious principle of 
Gnosticism ; yet there can be little doubt that in the 
dark ages, the monastic spirit was among the great oon- 
servative and influential elements of Christianity. 

The form in which Christianity first encountered this 
widenspread Orientalism, was either Gnosticism,^ or, if 
that philosophy had not then become consolidated into 
a system, those opinions which subsequently grew up 
into that prevalent doctrine of Western Asia. The first 



9 In Has new of GnoBticum, be- 
tides ooDitaiit refermoe to the original 
aathoritiei, I most acknowledge my 
obligationa to Brucker, Hist. Phil. yoL 
ii. p. 1, c 3 ; to Moshdm, De Reb. 
ChHst. ante Const. Hag.; to Bean- 
•obre. Hist, da Maoichtisnie; but 
abore all, to the eiodlent Histoire du 
Gnostidsme, bj M. Matter of Stras- 
burg, 2 Tols. Syo. IVuis,1828. Since 
the first pablioation of this woric new 
light has been thrown on Gnoitkism 
and the Gnostic Teaching bj the dis- 
covery of the (imperfect) PhUofo]^u- 
mena, first erroneooslj attribated to 
Origen hj the editor E. Hiller, first 
and condosiTclj prored by the learn- 
ing and sagad^ of Bunsen to be the 
work of HippolTtos, Bishop of Porto 
near Rome, in the early part of the 
third century. On this pomt almost 
all are agreed— eren Bnnsen's most 
learned antagonists on other questions 
raised by this book, Dr. Wordsworth 
and DdUinger. On this controversy 
1 hare exprMsed my judgement folly 



in a note to Latin Christianity, vol. i. 
p. 35. I think Bunsen triumphant 
in most points. In the Epistles to 
Archdeacon Hare, and in the Analecta 
published by Bunsen, in his great 
work Chririianity and Mankind, will 
be found selected and illustrated the 
chief texts of the Philosophumena 
which bear on the rise and develop- 
ment of Gnostidsm. Ptefaaps, as 
usual, Bnnsen's bold and imaginative 
divination sees much which eyes not 
less keen, but endowed witii le» 
magnifying powers, will fail to dis- 
oenu 

Besides this work, the Christliche 
Gnosis of Banr, and the mature opi- 
nions of Neander in the second edition 
of hii History, will satisfy readers who 
care to plunge into that dim labyrinth 
of Gnosticism, and to investigate its 
mysteriei at greater length than the 
extent and proportions of my work, 
and my judgement as to the import- 
ance of sudi researches, pencit me U 
expand in^-<1863.) 
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Orientalist was Simon Magus. In the conflict with St. 
Peter, related in the Acts, nothing transpires 
as to the personal history of this remarkable 
man, excepting the extensive success with which he had 
practised his magical arts in Samaria, and the Oriental 
title which he assumed — ^''the Power of Grod.'' His 
first OTortores to the Apostle appear as though he were 
desirous of conciliating the friendship and favour of tiie 
new teacher, and would not have been unwilling to 
have acted a subordinate part in the formation of his 
increasing sect But from his first rejection, Simon 
Magus was an opponent^ if there be any truth in the 
wild l^nds, whidi are still extant^ the rival, of Chris- 
tianity.^ On the arrival of the Christian teachers in 
Samaiia, where, up to that period, his influence had pre« 
dominated, Simon paid homage to the reality of his 
miracles, by acknowledging their superiority to his own. 
Still, it should seem that he only considered them as 
more adroit wonder-workers, or, as is more probable, 
possessed of some peculiar secrets beyond his own know- 
ledge of the laws of nature, or, possibly (for imposture 
and superstition are ever closely allied), he may have 
supposed that they had intercourse with more powerM 
Spirits or Intelligences than his own. Jesus was to him 
either some extraordinary proficient in magic, who had 
imparted his prevailing gifts to his followers, the Apostles ; 
or some superior genius, who lent himself to their bid- 



« It k amoDg the most hopelev 
^iflScaltiet in early Ohristian histoij 
to decide^ to cue's own ntis&ction, 
what groondwork of truth there ma j 
be in those works whidi bear the 
•ame of St Oement, and relate the 
«Mitesto of Si Peter and Simon MHpii* 



That in their present form thej are a 
kind of religions romanoe, ftw will 
doubt; but they are certainly of great 
antiquity, and i^, is difficult to sup* 
pose them either pure invention or 
mere embellishments of the sfanpla 
history in the Ada. 
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^ing; or what SimoL aaserted Umsdf to be» sume power 
emanating more directly from the ptimal D^ty. The 
*'gift of the Holy Ghost*' seemed to commnnicate a 
great portion, at least, of this magic influei^cey and to 
place the initiated in possession of some mighty secrets^ 
or to endow him with the conkbl of some potent spirits. 
Simon's offer of pecuniary remujoteration betrays at once 
either that his own object wcid sordid, as hei soqpectec 
theirs to be ; or, at the highest, he sougkt^ to increase, by 
a combination with them, his own recantation and in- 
fluence. Nor, on the indignant refusal ol St. Peter, 
does his entreaty for their prayers, l^he should incur 
the wrath of their offended Deity^ by any means imply 
a. more accurate and Christian conoeption of their reli- 
gion; it is exactly the ione of a man^hslf impostor and 
half enthusiast^ who trembles befc^ tlMt^ended anger 
of some mightier superhuman being, whom^ his inef- 
fectual magic has no power to contrd or to ajqpease. 
We collect no more thEm this from the narratire in the 
Acts.^ 

Yet^ unless Simon was in fiEtot a personage of con- 
siderable importance during the early Ue^ory of €bris- 
taanity, it is difficult to accoimt for lib becoming, as he 
is called by Beausobre, the hero of the ^Bomance of 
Heresy. If Simon was the /same with that magician, a 
Cypriot by birth, who was emj^yed by FeH^ as t^ient 
in his intrigue to detadi Brasilia from her husband,' this 
part of his character accords with the charge of licentious- 
ness advanced both against his life and his doctrines by 
his Christian opponents. This is by no means. impro- 
bable; a;nd indeed, eyen if he; was not a person thus 



' Acts Tui. 9, 24. iKrefat and Kulaotl^ in l30o Ad 

* Joseph. Aat. B. 5^ :i. Conpue | AfMC, 
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politically prominent and influential, the early imtera 
of Christianity wonld scarcely have concurred in repre- 
senting Mm as a formidable and dangerous antagonist 
of the Faith, as a kind of perscmal riyal of St. Peter, 
without some other groundwork for the fiction besides 
the collision recorded in the Acts. The doctrines which 
are ascribed to him and to his followers, who continued 
to exist for two or three centuries,^ harmonise with the 
glimpse of his character and tenets in the writmgs of 
St Luke. 

Simon probably was one of that class of adyentorers 
which abounded at this period, or like Apollo* Hisiwich*- 
nius of Tyana and others at a later time, with u^u. 
whom the opponents of Ohristianity attempted to con- 
found Jesus and his Apostles. His dpetrine was Ori- 
ental in its language and ini its pretensions.^ TSe was 
the first iEon or Emanation, or ra&er perl^aps the first 
manifestation of the primal Deity. He assumed not 
merely the title of the Great Power or Virtue of God, 
but all the other appellations — ^the Word, the Perfec- 
tion, the Paraclete, the Almighty, the whole combined 
attributes of the Deity.' He had a companion, 
Helena» according to the statement of his ^^ 
enemies, a beautiM prostitutej^" whom he found at Tyre, 



* Origen denies the exitteDoe of 
liring Simonianf in hit day (Contra 
Oflta. lib. i); which implies that thqr 
hid subsisted neaxlj up to that time. 

<• Irflueoe, Uh. i.c. 20; the fuUert 
e£ the early apthontiee on Simon. 
Compare Giabe'a notei. The peraonai 
eenflict with St. Peter in Rome, and the 
fiuDOW iMcripthm '<Semoni Sanco," 
mnek, I thfaik, be abandoned to legend. 
That Simon was a heresiardi, and a 



heresiarch of great power and wide 
influence^ not a mythical penonage 
created oat of the pasiage in the Acts 
of the Apostles, is fbrther and still 
more ooDclnsively shown in the Sixth 
Book of the Philosophnmena. 

s Ego sum Sermo Dei, egc sum 
Spedosua, ego ?aracIot6fl, ego Om- 
nipotens, ego omnia Dii. Hi«ro|iym 
in Matth. Op. ir. 114. 

^ Iren«u8» as abofe. 
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who became in like manner the first conception (the 
Ennoea) of the Deity ; but \?ho, by her conjunction with 
matter, had been enslaved to its malignant influence, 
and having fallen under the power of evil angels, had 
been in a constant state of transmigration, and among 
other mortal bodies, had occupied that of the famous 
Helen of Troy. Beausobre,' who elevates Simon into a 
Platonic philosopher, explains the Helena as a sublime 
allegory. She was the Psyche of his philosophic ro- 
mance. The soul, by evil influences, had become impri- 
soned in matter. By her the Deity had created the 
angels : the angels, enamoured of her, had inextricably 
entangled her in that polluting bondage, in order to 
prevent her return to heaven. To fly from their em- 
braces, she had passed from body to body. Connecting 
this fiction with the Grecian mythology, she was Mi- 
nerva, or impersonated Wisdom;^ perhaps, also, Helena, 
or embodied Beauty.^ 

It is by no means inconsistent with the character of 
Orientalism, or with the spirit of the times, to reconcile 
much of these different theories. According to the 
£astem system of teaching by symbolic action, Simon 
may have carried about a living and real illustration of 
liis allegory: his Helena may have been to his dis- 
ciples the mystic image of an Emanation from the 
divine Mind; her native purity, indeed, originally 



■ BeftOBobre^ Hitt do llimichtfamt, 
1. 85. 

* Hii disciples worshipped two 
statues : of Simon as Zeus, of Helen as 
Athene. Ehc6pa re rov tifunms 
Mxwffiw elf Ai3f fAo^^rf ical r^s 
*E\4nis 4p /»opfif AOriPas, jcol roM-as 
irpOffKvrovvtf rhr fikp jcoAovKret jc^ 
#Mr, r^K M Kvpiw. Philosopha- 



Ti. p. 176. 

Irdpiunrt rks h KSe/t/^ dv^d/ita 
dthrh iannrhpfiKirwtMisiuiXXMt 
p. 174. The Tram war seems to 
haye been held as a type of this strift 
among the world-raling aBgaU^caased 
b J Helen. 
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defiled by the contagions malignity of matter, bat 
under the guidance of the Hierophant, or rather by her 
sanctifying association with the " Power of Grod,** either 
soaring again to her primal sanctity, or even while the 
grosser body was still abandoned to its inalienable cor- 
nqption, emancipating the uninfected and unparticipant 
soul fix)m all the depravation, almost from the conscious- 
ness, of corporeal indulgence. Be this as it i^wutj 
may; whether the opmions of Sunon were ofstmoa. 
derived &om Platonism, or, as it is much more likely, 
immediately from Eastern sources, his history is siagu- 
larly characteristic of the state of the public mind at 
this period of the world. A man assuming the lofty 
appellation of the Power of God, and, with his female 
associate, personating the male and female Energies or 
Intelligences of the Deity, appears to our colder Euro- 
pean reason a fiction too monstrous even for the prover- 
bial credulity of human kind. But this Magianism 
of Bimon must be considered in reference to the whole 
theory of theurgy or magic, and the prevalent theosophy 
or notions of the divine nature. In the East^ supersti- 
tion had in general repudiated the grossly material 
forms in which the Western anthropomorphism had 
embodied its gods; it remained more spiritual, but it 
made up for this by the fantastic manner in which 
it multiplied the gradations of spiritual beings more 
or less remotely connected with the first great Supreme. 
The more subtile the spirits, in general they were the 
more beneficent; the more intimately associated with 
matter, the more malignant. The avowed object of 
Simon was to destroy the authority of the evil spirits, 
and to emancipate mankind from their controL This 
peopling of the imiverse with a regularly descending 
succession of beings was common to the whole Easti 
yoL.n. B 
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perhaps, in great part, to the West The later Jewish 
doctrine of angels and devils approached nearly to it ; it 
larked in Flatonism, and assumed a higher form in the 
Eastern cosmogonies. In these it not merely ass^ned 
guardian or hoirtile beings to individuals or to. nations, 
but its peculiar creator to the material universe, from 
which it as{»red altogether to keep aloof the origin and 
author of the spiritual world ; tliough the latter superior 
and benignant Being was ordiniEuily introduced as inter- 
fering in some manner to correct, to sanctify, and to 
spiritualise the world of man ; and it was in accordance 
with this paH of the theory that Simon prodc^med 
himself the representative of Deity. That such was the 
Simcmian doctrine, I think there can be no doubt; a 
very small part, however, only its elementary notions, 
can with any probability be traced to Simon himsel£ 
He was but the remote parent of a niimerous, wide- 
spread, and inventive line of successors.^ 



• AooordingtotlieFliilofO|ihiimeiia, 
SiBK>n of Getttm in Samaria called 
himself & god, in imitation of a certain 
Apaethna, who fa Libya trained aome 
parrots to saf ** Apsethns it a god/' 
and then let them loose. Thej flew 
ahlxMul, all or^r Libyn and as £ir as 
Greece. He obtained divine woiihip. 
Bat a derer Greek fbnnd oiit the tridc, 
caught some of the parrota, and tanght 
them to say, ** Apsethus shut ns up, 
and taught na to sajr, * Apsethna ia a 
god.'" He let them fly to Libya. Upon 
which the Libyans bum^ Apsethoa 
as an unpostor. This ia an old story 
told of Hanno the Carthaginian, .£lian, 
Var. m&t., sir. SO. Its introduction, 
and the stress laid npon it bj Hippo* 
lylils, do not give a tery h%h notion 
tither of thf leartiii^ or ibe fkitmm 



of the <* Refnter of Herasies." But 
what is really carious and valoiible in 
the work is the citations from the 
darS^aris /AtymXii (the Great An- 
noonoement, the Scdptures, it auy be 
called, of the l^monian sect). Of the 
ezistenod of this book there can be no 
doobt That it waa written by the 
Simon U»gas of th« Actis it were 
utter absurdity to auppose. It may 
haye been the work of Dositheus or 
If enander, or of both of them, the 
true founders «nd intentors of Si- 
monianism. Tet there can be no doubt 
that it was accepted by Hippolytus as 
the authentic work of Simon. The 
diaoff of opinions which < it discloses , 
is almost inconoeiTable. Simon must 
hare been w^ read in Plato and 
Aristaftla, if not in Pythagoraa (^ 
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Bit Sirnon^ himaelf, was at no time a Christian; 
neither was the heir and successor of his doclrines, Me- 



polf tus ererjwbere diicerns the in- 
flnenoe, almost the ezdosiTe Inflaeooe, 
of Gnek jMotophx). He qadles the 
poet Empedodes. His Helena (he 
alao all^rised the wooden hone) is 
deriyed from Homer and Stesichonis. 
He 18 eqnallj ^miliar with the Old 
Testament (among other points he 
holds Fire to he the Primal Godhead; 
this he borrowed, according to Hippo- 
lytns, from the sajing of Moaes,^' Our 
God Is a consuming fire **) and with 
the New; his Helena is the «lo8t 
sheep '* of the Gospels. And we read 
the following strange pttody, to onr 
ears pn&ne^ on the gm^, ^tmiiis of 
Ohristianitj: ''Ashe had ndeemed 
his Helena, so by his own wisdom 
(Ivryi4re«», his Gnosis), he had 
brought sdyaUon to the world. For 
the aagds, throngh thdr ambition, 
hanng administered the world badly. 
He had oome for die rartobtioii of all 
things, metamorphosed and mad^'equal 
to the Principalities and Pow^ and 
to the AngeK so as to appeiur as a 
man, not being man, and to sofihr 
seemingly in Jodoa, thoogh he did 
not sofier [with Bonsen, I erase the 
«al3f end appeared to the Jews as 
the Sod, in Samaria as the Father, 
among the Gentiles as the Holy Ghost. 
But he permitted himself to be called 
by any name by which men choee to call 
him. The Prophets, be arers, altered 
their prophecies inq;>ired by the angels 
who created the world [the evil Demi- 
orge], whom therefore the belierers 
in Simon and Helena do not regard, 
bat assert thehr own perfect freedom. 
For they say that they are sared by his 
grao) [the grace of Simon].*' (Bi 



by one of his arbitnuy decisions, to 
my judgement in oontradictioa to the 
whole text, sa|^)08es all this to be the 
Simonian descriptioii of our Sariour, 
Jesus, not that of Simcni.) 

Indeed, the most remarkable part of 
tiiis docMne is its strong oppositkNi 
to that of the Clementine Homilies. 
Here throughout Simon is the Sayiour ; 
he is the Christ, he that hath stood, 
that stands, that wUl stand (Hippo- 
lytua would show that he is not thf 
Savour) tri xp^arhs o&ie ^ tliimv^ 6 
iardfs, arks, ffr7i<r6fi9ros, p. 162. 
' In the Acta, we read that Simon's 
followers said ** this man is the great 
Power of God ** (pvyd/ttt rov Ofov ^ 
fitydkri), and according to all thia 
sTstem the great Power was the efflux 
of the Ine£&ble, Unapproachable, Un- 
Imown Godhead, the Redeemer of the 
materialised souls of moi. In the 
C9enMntines he is the Antagonist oif 
St. Peter. Eren in his end there is 
a singukur peculiarity in the fiible. 
Here, too, in Rome he is opposed to 
St. Peter. But instead d attempting 
to. fly, as in the vulgar tradition 
(Apost. Const. Ti. 9), and falling and 
breaking his neck, Simon offered to 
be buried alire, and declared that he 
would rise again on the third day. 
His disdples buried him in a deep 
trench, ** but to this day," iays Hippo* 
lytot, ** they await his resurrection." 

Neander dismisses Simon and the 
Simonians ahnosi with contempt. The 
Philosophamena, I think, show that I 
am right in attachfaig more importance 
to these doctrines, as an early source 
and maniftstation of Gnostio oplniooa. 
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nander ;'' and it was not till it had made some pfogress 
in the Syrian and Asiatic cities, that Christianity came 
into closer contact with those Gnostic, or pre-Gnostic, 
systems, which, instead of opposing it with direct hosti- 
lity, received it with more iosidions veneration, and 
warped it into an unnatural accordance with their own 
principles. As the Jew watched the appearance of 
Jesus, and listened to his announcement as the Messiah, 
in anxious suspense, expecting that even yet He would 
assume those attributes of temporal grandeur and 
visible majesty which, according to his conceptions, 
wer^ inseparable from the true Messiah ; as, even after 
the death of Jesus, the Jewish Christians still eagerly 
anticipated his immediate return to Judgement, his mil- 
lennial reign, and his universal dominion : so many of 
0,^0,11^^^ the Oriental speculatists, as soon as Chris- 
SSi^fh tianity began to be developed, hailed it as the 
<*'W>«*^' completion of their own wild theories, and 
forced it into accordance with their universal tenet of 
distinct intelligences emanating firom the primal Being. 
Thus Christ, who to the vulgar Jew was to be a tem- 
poral king, to the Cabalist or the Chaldean, or to 
men of kindred opinions, became k Sephiroth, an 
MoHy an emanation from the One Supreme. While 
the author of the religion remained on earth, and while 
the religion itself was still in its in&ncy, Jesus was in 
danger of being degraded into a King of the Jews, his 
Gk)^l of becoming the code of a new religious re- 
public.* Directly it got beyond the borders of Pales- 



* MeDander baptised in his own 
name, being sent hj the Supreme 
Power of CM. His baptism ocmferred 
a resunection not only to eternal life^ 
tat to etwnal jvath. An opinion, as 



M. Matter jnstlj obeerr s, not easily 
reooncileable to those who eensidered 
the body the unworthy prison of the 
souL Irensens, i. 21. Matter, i. 219. 
• TheEbionitesofNeaoder. Neaa 
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tme, and the name of Christ had acquired sanctity and 
veneration in the Eastern cities, he became a kind of 
metaphysical impersonation, while the religion lost its 
purely moral cast> and assmnedthe character of a specur 
lative theogony. 

Ephesus is the scene of the first collision between 
Christianity and Orientalism of which we can 
trace any authentic record. Ephesus, I have 
before described as the great emporium of magic arts, 
and the place where the unwieldy allegory of the East 
lingered in the bosom of the more elegant Grecian 
Humanism.^ Here the Greek, the Oriental, the Jew, 
the philosopher, the magician, the fcdlower of John the 
Baptist, the teacher of Christianity, were no doubt 
encouraged to settle by the peaceful opulence of the 
inhabitants, and the constant influx of strangers, under 
the proudly indifferent protection of the municipal autho- 
rities and of the Boman Gtovemment. In Ephesus, ac- 
cording to universal tradition, survived the last of the 
Apostles ; and here the last of the Gospels — «♦ j^j- 
some have supposed, I think rightly, the latest 
of the writings of the New Testament — appeared in the 
midst of this struggle with the foreign elements of con- 



dor's chapter on the Ebionitet and Ks- 
zarenes is ezoallent. I aoquiesoe in his 
eiplanatfcin of Ebion (from the Hebrew 
word j^^aX, the poor); but instead 
nf taking the word, as Origen did, in 
ids allegoric Tein, as a oontemptaons 
iq)peUation from their poyerty of doc- 
trine, I would soppow that these re- 
fugees^ who fled during the war of 
Titus and the war of Hadrian, and 
•tola back to Jerusalem, wert poor as 
•emftred with the Gentik Christians, 



and the earlier Christians of Palestine 
addressed by St. James in his Epistle, 
" Go to now, ye rich men.** 

' The Temple of Diana was the 
triumph of pore Grecian architecture : 
but her statue was not that of the 
divine Huntress like that twin sister 
of the Belvidere Apollo hi the gallery 
at Paris; she was the Diana mnhi- 
mamma, the emblematic impinoaa* 
tion of AU-prodnetiTe, AU-mtrlllf^ 
Natan. 
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0iotiiig syBtems. This Grospel was writteD, I conceiye, 
HkfiMm ^^ against any peculiar sect or indiyidual, but 
to arrest the spirit of Orientalism, which was 
working into the essence of Ghnstianity, destroying its 
beautiful simplicity, and threatening altogether to 
change both its design and its effects upon mankind. 
In some points, it necessarily spoke the language, which 
was common alike, though not precisely with the same 
meaning, to the Platonism of the West and the Theo- 
gonism of the East But how different and peculiar its 
sense! It kept the moral and religions, if not alto- 
gether distinct from the physical notions, yet clearly 
and invariably predominant While it appropriated 
the weU-known and almost nniversal term, tiie Logos, 
or Word of God, to the divine author of Christianity,^ 
and even adopted some of the imagery from the hypo* 
thesis of conflicting light and darkness ; yet it altogether 
rejected all the wild cosmogonical specidations (m the 
formation of the world ; it was silent on that elementary 
distinction of the Eastern creed, the separation of matter 
from the ethereal mind. The union of the soul with the 
Deity, though in the writings of John it takes some- 
thing of a mystic tone, is not the Pantheistic absorption 
into the parent Deity ; it is an union by the aspiration 
of the pious heart, the conjunction by pure and holy 
love wi^ the Deity, who, to the ecstatic moral affection 
of the adorer, is himself pure love. It insists not on 
abstraction from matter, but from sin, from hatred, 
from all fierce and corrupting passions; its new life is 
active as well as meditative ; a social principle, which 
incorporates together all pure and holy men, and con- 
joins them with their federal head, Christ, the image 



' Compare Burtoa (Bampton Lectures), who fully admiti thii. 
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and representatiye of the Grod of Love; it is no prin* 
dple of isolaticm in solitary and rapturous meditation ; 
it is a moral, not an imaginative purity. 

Among the opponents to the holy and sublime Chris- 
tianity of St John, during his residence at Epfaesus, the 
names of the Nioolaitans and of Cerinthus 
alone hare survived.^ Of the tenets of the 
former, and the author of the doctrine, nothing precise 
is known; but the indignant language with wlddi they 
are alluded to in the Sacred Writings implies that they 
were not merely hostile to the abstract doctrinee^ but 
also to the moral effects of the GrospeL Nor does 
it appear quite dear that the Kicolaitans were a distinct 
and organised sect 

Cerinthus was the first of whose tenets we have any 
distinct statement, who, admitting the truth of 
Christianity, attempted to incorporate with it 
foreign and Oriental tenets.* Cerinthus was of Jewish 
descent, and educated in the Judieo-Flatonic school of 
Alexandria.^ His system was a singular and, appa- 



k Oenena traditioo deriTtd the Ni- 
odaitans from Nicolas, one of the 
aeren deacons. Acta Ti. 5. Euaebiua 
(EooL Hist. 1. iii.c. 29) nktes a story 
that Nkolas, aoeosed of bdog jealous 
of his beautiful wife, oflered her in 
BiatTiBon^ to whoe¥«r dioae to take 
her. His foUowers, on this emnple, 
iSranded the tenet of promiscuous oon- 
tfolnnage. Wttsteio, with whom Mi- 
dnelis and BosemnftUer are iocUned 
to agT«e, sapposed that Nicolas was a 
translation of the. Hebrew word Bi- 
Vam, both signUJ^ing, in their re- 
ipeotiTV knguages, the sabduer or the 
<^ tha peopk. MichMiis, 



Eichhom, and Storr, suppose, there- 
fore, that it was the name ratiier of a 
secfc than an indiTidoal, and the same 
with those mmtioned in 2 PeL ii. 10, 
13, 18; iii. 3; Jnd. 8, 16. See Ro- 
senmfiller on Rer. U. 6. The PhUoio- 
phnmcna takes the popolarTiew of tha 
Niooiaitana from Nicolas the deacon ; 
it is predsdj the same riew and in 
the same words with Iienseos. 

» SeaMoaheim,DeBebiiaanleaM., 
p. 199. Hatter, i. 221. 

k Theodoret, il. c. 3. Thla is ei- 
pnasedbxthePhilosophamana, It con- 
firms alaoNeander^a ingenioas oonnnios 
of the tantts with ihxm of Philo. 
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rently, mconginious fusion of Jewish, Christiaiiy and 
Oriental notions. He did not> like Simon or Menander, 
invest himself in a sacred and mysterious character, 
though he pretended to angelic reyelations.°^ Like all 
the QrientaH his imagination was haunted with the 
notion of the malignity of matter; and his object seems 
to have been to keep both the primal Being and the 
Christ uninfected with its contagion. The Creator of 
the material world, therefore, was a secondary being — 
an angel or angels ; as Cerinthus seems to have adhered 
to the Jewish, and did not adopt the Oriental language." 
But his national and hereditary reverence for the Law 
withheld him from that bold and hostile step which was 
taken by most of the other Gnostic sects, to which, no 
doubt» tiie general animosity to the Jews in Syria and 
Egypt concuired — the identification of the Qod of the 
Jewish covenant with the inferior and malignant author 
of the material creation. He retained, according to one 
account, his reverence for the rites, the ceremonies, the 
Law, and the Prophets,^ of Judaism, to which he was 
probably reconciled by the allegoric interpretations of 
Philo. The Christ, in his theory, was of a higher order 
than those secondary and subordinate beings who had 
presided over the older world. But, with the jealousy 
of all the Gnostic sects, lest the pure Emanation from 
the Father should be unnecessarily contaminated by too 
intimate a conjunction with a material and mortal form, 
he relieved him from the degradation oi a human birth. 



* Eiuebitis, £. H. iii 28, from 
Cahif the preibyter, rcparoXoy(ar 

ras ipffvoo/icrot. 

* epiphanii Hsr. riii. 28. Acs 
wording to Iraosaty** a Tirtnteqnadam 



Ta]d4 feparatA, et distante ab «ft prio- 
dpalitate qum est niper nniirem et 
ignorante enm qui est soper omnia 
Demii. IraiL L 25. 

• Inferior angeb to those of thi 
Law inqpind tiie FVophets. 
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by supposing that the Christ above descended on the 
zoan Jesus at his baptism ; and from the ignominy of a 
mortal death, by making him reascend before that 
ciisisy haying accomplished his mission of making 
known "the Unknown Father," the pure and primal 
Being, of whom the worshippers of the Creator of the 
material univeise, and of the Jehovah of the Jews, were 
alike ignorant. But the most inconsequential part of 
the doctrine of Cerinthus was his retention of the Jewish 
doctrine of the millennium. It must^ indeed, have been 
purified from some of its grosser and more sensual 
images; for the Christos, the immaterial Emanation 
from the Father, was to preside during its long period of 
harmony and peace.^ 

The later Gnostics were bolder but more consistent 
innovators on the simple scheme of Chris- jj^ 
tianity. It was not till the second century ^"^•'•'^ 
that the combination of Orientalism with Christianity 
was matured into the more perfect Gnosticism. This 
was, perhaps, at its height from about the year 120 to 
140. In all the great cities of the East, in which 
Christianity had established its most flourishing com- 
munities, sprang up this rival, which aspired to a still 
higher degree of biowledge than was revealed in the 
Gospel, and boasted that it soared almost as mudi above 
the vulgar Christianity as above the vulgar Paganism. 
Antioch, where the first church of the Christians had 
been opened, beheld the followers of Satuminus with- 
drawing, in a proud assurance of their superiority, from 
the common brotherhood of believers, and inflating 



' CerinthoB wat ooni idered hj 
mtlj writers the anther of the Apo- 
adypw, beoraae that innk appeared 



to contain his grosser doctrine of tin 
miUeunial reign of Christ. Dionyriiaf 
apad £nseb. iii. 282 ; Tii. 25. 
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themselves as the gifted possessors of still higher spl« 
ritual secrets. Edessa^ whose king very early Christian 
fahle had exalted into a personal correspondent i^ith 
the Sayiour, rang with the mystic hymns of Barde- 
sanes; to the cbuntless religious and philosophical 
factions of Alexandria were added those of Basilides 
and YalentintLS^ tmtil a still more unscrupulous and 
ardent enthddiast,' Marcion of Pontus, threw aside in 
disdain the whole existing religion of the Grospel^ re- 
modelled the sacred books, and established himself as 
the genuine hierophant of the real Christian mys- 
teries. 

Gnosticism, thoi^h very different firom Christianity, 
Tteprinua was of a sublime and imposing character as 
enoBtfcinL an imaginative creed, and not mo^ unreason- 
able than the other attempts of human reason to scdve 
the inexplicable secret, the origin of evil* Though 
variously modified, the systems of the different teachers 
were essentially the same. The primal Deity remained 
aloof in his unapproachable majesty; the Unspeakable, 
the Ineffable, ihe Nameless, the Self-existing.^ The 

Pierom.. ^^^^^^ ^® fuluess of the Godhead, expanded 
itself in still outspreading circles, and ap- 
proached, till it comprehended, the univ^se. From 
the Fleroma emanated all spiritual being, and to the 
Pleroma all such being was to return and mingle again 
in indissoluble unity. By their entanglement in malign 
and hostile matter— the source of moral as well as phy- 
sical evil — ^all outwardly existing beings had degenerated 



*i The author of the Apostolic Con- 
ititutions asserts, as the first principle 
of all the earl^r heresies, rhf /Ur 

(t/fvmffrov Oo^Cciy, koI /i^ iImu 



Uaeripa rev Hpurrov, liijSc r«C 
A0r. Lib. Ti. a 10. 
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firom their high origin; their redemption from, this 
foreign bondage, their restoration to purity and peace 
in the bosom of Divinity, the muveisal hamony of all 
immaterial existence, thus resolved again into ike Fie- 
roma, was the merciful design of tibe Maa ibt^Gon 
Christ, who had for this purpose invaded and ^**^ 
subdued the foreign and hostile provinces of the pre- 
siding Energy, or Deity, of matter. 

In all the Oriental sects this primary principle, the 
malignity of matter, haunted the imagination; uM g^uj ^ 
and to this principle every tenet must be ac- "*""• 
commodated. The sublimest doctrines of the Old Tes- 
tament — ^the creative omnipotence, the sovereignty, the 
providence of Grod, as well as the grosser and anthropo- 
morphic images, in which the acts and passions, and 
even the form of man, are assigned to the Deity — ^feU 
under the same remorseless proscription. It was pollu- 
tion, it was degradation to the pure and elementary 
spirit, to mingle with, to approximate, to exercise even 
the remotest influence over, the material world. The 
creation of the visible universe was made over, according 
to all, to a sec(mdary, with most, to a hostile Demiurge. 
The hereditary reverence which had modified the opinions 
of Ceiinthus, with r^ard to the Jehovah of his fitthers, 
had no hold on the Syrian and Egyptian speculatists. 
They feartesdy pursued their cystem to its consequences, 
and the whole of the Old Testament was abandoned to 
the inspiration of an inferior and evil dsBmon ; the Jews 
were left in exclusive possession of their national Deity, 
whom the Gnostic Christians disdained to ac- aMkn^r 
knowledge as bearing any resemblance to the tuMnt 
abstract, remote, and impassive Spirit To them, the 
mission of Christ revealed a Deity altogether unknown 
in the dark ages of a world which was the creation and 
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die domain of an inferior being. They wonld not, like 
the philosophising Jews, take refuge in allegory to 
explidn the too material images of the works of the 
Deity in the act of creation, and his sabsequent rest ; 
the intercourse with man in the garden of Eden ; the 
trees of knowledge and of life ; the Serpent, and the 
FalL They rejected the whole as altogether extraneous 
to Christianity, belonging to another world, with which 
the Qoi revealed by Christ had no concern or relation* 
If they condescended to discuss the later Jewish history, 
it was merely to confirm their preconceived notions. 
The apparent investiture of the Jehovah with the state 
and attributes of a temporal sovereign, the imperfection 
of the Law, the barbarity of the people, the bloody wars 
in which they were engaged; in short, whatever in 
Judaism was irrecondleable with a purely intellectual 
and morally perfect system, argued its origin from an 
imperfect and secondary author. 

But some tenets of primitive Christianity came no less 
ortome into direct collision with the leading principles 
SSw. of Orientalism. The human nature of Jesus 

was too deeply impressed upon all the Gospel history, 
and perplexed the whole school, as weU the precursors 
of Gnosticism as the more perfect Gnostics. His birth 
and death bore equal evidence to the imspiritualised 
materialism of his mortal body. The Gnostics seized 
with avidity the distinction between the divine and 
human nature ; but the Christy the Mony which ema- 
nated from the pure and primal Deity, as yet unknown 
in the world of tihe inferior creator, must be relieved as 
far as possible from the degrading and contaminating 
association with the mortal Jesus. The simpler hypo- 
thesis of the union of the two natures^ mingled too 
closely, according to their views, the ill-assorted com« 
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pamons. The haman birth of Jesus, though guarded 
by the yirginity of his mother, was still offensive to 
their subtler and more fastidious purity. The Christ, 
therefore, the Emanation from the Pleroma, descended 
upon the man Jeims at his baptism. The death of Jesus 
was a still more serious cause of embarrassment They 
seem never to have entertained the notion of an ex- 
piatory sacrifice; and the connexion of the ethereal 
mind with the pains and sufferings of a carnal body, was 
altogether repulsive to their strongest prejudices. Before 
the death, therefore, of Jesus, the Christ had broken off 
his temporary association with the perishable body of 
Jesus, and surrendered it to the impotent resentment 
of Pilate and of the Jews ; or, according to the theory of 
the Docetae, adopted by almost all the Gnostic sects, the 
whole union with the material human form was an 
illusion upon the senses of men ; it was but an apparent 
human being, an impassive phantom, which edmed to 
undergo all the insults and the agony of the cross. 

Such were the general tenets of the Gnostic sects, 
emanating from one simple principle. But the details 
of their cosmogony, their philosophy, and their religion, 
were infinitely modified 1^ local circumstances, by the 
more or less fanciAil genius of their founders, and by the 
strcmger infusion of the different elements of Platonism, 
Cabalism, or that which, in its stricter sense, may be 
called Orientalism. The number of circles, or emana- 
tions, or procreations, which intervened between the 
spiritual and the material world; the nature and the 
rank of the Creator of that material world ; his more or 
less close identification with the Jehovah of Judaism ; 
the degree of malignity which they attributed to the 
latter ; the office and the nature of the Christos, — ^these 
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were open points, upon which they admitted, or, at leagl^ 
aasomed, the utmost latitude. 
The earliest of the more distinguished Gnostics is 
Satnminus, who k represented as a pupil of 
Henander, the successor of Simon Magus.' 
But this Samaritan sect was always in direct hostility 
with Christianity, while Satuminus departed less fi*om 
the Christian system than most of the wilder and more 
imaginative teachers of Gnosticism. The strength of 
the Christian party in Antioch may in some d^ee 
have overawed and restrained the aberratioi^s of his 
fancy. Satuminus did not altogeth^ exclude the primal 
spiritual Being firom all concern or interest in the mate- 
rial world. For the Creator of the visible universe, he 
assumed the seven great angels (which the lat^ Jews 
had probably borrowed, though with different powers, 
firom the seven Amschaspands of Zoroastrianism) or 
rather the Chief of these seven, who was the God of the 
Jews. Neither were these angels essentially evil, nor 
was the domain on which they exercised their ct^eative 
power altogether surrendered to the malignity of matter ; 
it. was a kiad of debateable ground between the powers 
of evil and of good. The historian of Gnosticism has 
remarked the singular beauty of the fiction regarding 
the creation of man. ^ The angels tried their utmost 
^ortstoformman; but there arose under their creative 
influence only ' a worm creeping upon the earth.' Gh)d, 
condescending to interpose, sent down his Spirit, which 
breathed into the reptile the living soul of man." It is 



^ On Satnrninoi, iM IraiAiif, i. 22 ; 

seb. IT. 7; Epiphan. Emst, 23; 
Theodoret, Emr. Fab. lib.' iu. ; Ter- 
tuUiao, De AnimA, 23; Dt PfteMiip. 



eoBt. Hsr. o. 46. 0( ibt i 
Motheim, p. 836; Matter,!. 276. Hi 
liyed under Hadrian. 
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not quite easy to ooimect with this view of the or^ia 
of man the tenets of Sataminns, that human kind 
was divided into two distinct races, ihe good and the 
bad. Whether the latter became so from reoeiying a 
feebler and less influential portion of the divine Spirit, 
or whether they were a subsequent creaticm of Satan, 
who assumes the station of the Ahriman of the Persian 
system, does not clearly appear/ But the descent of 
Christ was to separate finally these two conflicting races. 
He was to rescue the good from the predominant power 
of the wicked ; to destroy the kingdom of the spirits of 
evil, who, emanating in countless numbers from Satan 
their chief, waged a fatal war against the good ; and to 
elevate them far above the power oi the chief of the 
angels, the God of the Jews, for whose imperfect laws 
were to be substituted the purifying principles of Asce- 
ticism, by which the children of light were reunited to 
the source and origin of light. The Ohrist himself was 
the Supreme Power of God, immaterial, incorp(N*eal, 
formless, but assuming the demblanee of man ; and his 
followers were, as far as possible, to detach themselves 
from their c(»poreal bondage, and assimilate themselves 
to his spiritual being. Marriage was the invention of 
Satan and his evil spirits, or at best, of the groat Angel, 
the God olHie Jews, in order to continue the impure 
generation. The elect were to abstain from propagating 
a race of darkness and imperfection. Whether Satumi- 
nus, with the Essenes, maintained this total abstinence 
as tixe especial privilege of the higher class of his fol« 
lowers^ and permitted to the less perfect the continuation 



* The latter opinion is that of 
Ifoahdm. M. Matter, on the contrarj, 
caji,— ** Satan n*a pas ponrtant eM 
, flics a troVT^ toot ftiti, 



il s^en est empar<; e'est Ih sa 8phte« 
dVUTittf et la IfanUe de i 
t i. p. 2S5. 
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6[ their kxad, or whether he abandoned altogether this 
perilous and degrading office to the wicked, his system 
appears incomplete, as it seems to yield up as desperate 
the greater part of the human race ; to perpetuate the 
dominion of evil ; and to want the general and final 
absorption of all existence into the purity and happiness 
of the primal Being. 
Alexandria, the centre, as it were, of the speculative 
and intellectual activity of the Boman world, 
to which ancient Egypt, Asia, Palestine, and 
Greece, furnished the mingled population of her streets, 
and the conflicting opinions of her schools, gave birth 
to the two succeeding and most widely di^minated 
sects of Gnosticism, those of Basilides and Yalentinus. 
Basilides was a Syrian by birth, and by some is sup- 
posed to have been a scholar of Menander, at 
the same time with Satuminus. He claimed, 
however, Glaucias, a disciple of St Peter, as his original 
teacher; and his doctrines assumed the boastful title of 
the Secret Traditions of the great Apostle.^ He also had 
some ancient prophecies, those of Cham and Barkaph,^ 
peculiar to his sect According to another authority, 
he was a Persian ; but this may have originated &om 
the Zoroastrian cast of his primary tenets.' From the 
Zendavesta, Basilides drew the eternal hostility of mind 
and matter, of light and darkness ; but the Zoroastrian 
doctrine seems to have accommodated itself to the 



* Aooording to the PhflotophamenA, 
the BaaOidiaiis proftned to derire tlwir 
doetrioeB from the Apostle Matthlm. 

* Iraueus diffnvy in his riew of the 
BeiilWian theoij, from the remains of 
the BasOidian boob appealed to hj 
dmmit of Aknndna, Strom. tI. 



p. 875, 795 ; TbeodoreC, Harat Fabot 
1, 2; Enseb. B.H. hr. 7. BasUidet 
pablished twentj-firar Tolames oi 
Eiegetica, or inteiprelatieoi of hk 
doctrines. 

* Glemai8Alez.,Strcmata,Ti.643. 
Eoseb., H. E. ir. 7. 
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kindred systems of Egypt In fact, the Gnosticism of 
BasHides appears to have been a fusion of the ancient 
sacerdotal rdigion of Egypt with the angelic and dsamo- 
niac theory of Zoroaster J Basilides did not» it seems, 
maintain his one abstract unapproachable Deity &r 
above the rest of the universe, but connected him, by a 
long and insensible gradation of intellectual develop- 
ments or manifestations, with the visible and material 
world. From the Father proceeded seven beings, who 
cogether with him made up an ogdoad ; constituted the 
first scale of intellectual beings, and inhabited the highest 
heaven, the purest intellectual sphere. According to 
their names — ^Slind, Beason, Intelligence (^povrfa'isi)^ 
Wisdom, Power, Justice, and Peace — ^they are merely, 
in our language, the attributes of the Deity, impersonated 
in this system. 

The number of these primary .^Elons is the same as 
the Persian system of the Deity and the seven Am- 
schaspands, and the Sephiroth of the Cabala, and, pro- 



' Tht PhilosophumeQa mien at 
tome length into the doctrines of B»- 
silides, and hai^ leemingly, manj cita- 
tions from hit writings. Hippolytus, 
as is Us wrait, traces the origin of 
them to the Greek philoso|^er. Ac- 
cording to the Philosophnmena, the 
primal Dntj was so absolotelj se- 
doded from all heings as himself to 
eease to be a being. Basilides went 
on in his negation till he denied the 
ezislnoe of God. It is a strange 
Mssage, which Bunsen seems to me 
iO hare doded : 'Eircl Miv ^y, obx 
Ikp, ohx oto'ie^ odic kyo6ffioy, obx 
l/ir\ovy, 9O trivBtrov, od yorirhy, 
wine kvaivBrfrov, ohK AyBpcgrtf ohn 

VOL. II. 



AryytXos, od Bths, od84 Z\Mf rt r&p 
6vofAaC6fMP»p ^ 81' oitrB^a'Hts KofA' 
0ayofi4ymw 9l pofirAp wpay/Adrny, 
&AX' ofhtt \twTOfi§poripms vdyru» 
kwK&s ir§piy€ypafxfA4ymy, o&c A» 
0ths 
(hv *Apiorvr4kifi lernXn vini9%M vvH<ntK, 
oSroi M WK 6rt«) 

^o^Twf, kpcuoBlfiTtts, kfi^bXmi^ 
kwpoaipirotSi i,wa0&s, &y«Tt9vf(^a»5 
K6<rfMP ^B4\f\<r€ vovtivui (p. 58, in 
Bonsen's Analecta). The first seeme 
to hare been a purely inteUectoal or 
metaphysical cTolution. But this 
Being, or no Being, contAined within 
itself the sest' of the whole mdverse 
the Cosmos. 

7 
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Book a 



babLy, as far as that abstruse subject is kiiowi^ of the 
anciexit Egyptian theology/ 

The seven jnrimary effluxes of the Deity went on 
producing and multiplying, each fonning its own reahn 
or sphere, till they reached llie number of 865^^ The 
total number formed the mystical Abraxas,'' the legend 



* See Halter, Tol.ii. p. 5^7. 

^ Itisdiffienlt toanppotetiiatthii 
nuniiber, eithflr w originall/ borrowed 
fhmi &• Egyptian theology, or as 
Inmted by BMilides, bad dot some 
anftrooomical raferenoe. All this, ob- 
semes Bunseo, is merely the mytho- 
logical form of psychologic speculatioii, 
bssed upon the simple wofds of the 
Prolagiie aiid-(Boapled with the imagi- 
nary astronomy of the ancient world. 
Bunsen goas on to describe exceedingly 
wdl the next process according t<> the 
Philesophomna: *• It is stated in oar 
«xtracts that the wprds, ' Le^ there be 
light,' produced the germ or seed of 
the world, whidi, adds Basilides, is 
the Ught that came into the world 
(Johnt). The beauty of Dirine good- 
ness attracts the element of life in 
matter ; this Dirine element Basilides 
calls the Sonship. There are three 
classes of Sonship. The most refined 
element flies by its own nature up to 
the Ineffiible Father ; the second Son- 
ship uses the Holy Spirit as a wing, 
but rises by its assistance to the pa- 
ternal glory, from whence the Holy 
Spirit, being repulsed by the Ineffable 
(and attracted by matter), sinks into an 
hitermediate state below the Ineflbble 
(pureIyinte11ectual),butstillaboTethi8 
earth (the mere psydiieal or animal). 
The essence of the life of this earth 
is concentrated in the Demiurges, or 
Spirit of iht material world, whose 



Son (conscious realization?) is much 
more eleTated than himself. This 
material world in its brute resistance, 
in its blind hostility to the Divine 
formatlTe and limiting power, is the 
evil principle." Christianity and Man- 
kind, vol..i. p. 18. In the origmal 
of which this is the summary, there 
is much grsce and fimcy of imagery ; 
but how &r are we firom the simplicity 
of the Go^l, even from that, part of 
St. John which borders most closely 
on the mystic ? 

• Ireneus, L 23* See i^lL Matter, 
it 49, 54, the countless interpretations 
of this mysterious word. We might 
add others to those collected by his 
industry. M. Matter adopts, thoogh 
with some doubt, the opinion of M 
Bellerroan and M. Munter. *' Le pi^ 
inier de ces 4crivahis expiique le mot 
d* Abraxas par le kopte, qui est in- 
contestablement h Tandenne langue 
d*Egypte ce que la grec modeme est 
au langage de randenne Gr^. La 
syllable sadsch, que les Grecs out dO 
convertir en cral, ou vas, ou craf, 
n'ayant pu exprimer la demi^re lettre 
de oette syllable, que par les lettres 
X, :S, ou Z, sigm'fieratt parole, et 
abrak 6^', saint, adorable, en sorta 
que le mot d'Abraxas tout entie.* 
oiofrirait le sens de parole sacrie, M. 
Munter ne s'^Ioigne de cette interpr^ 
tation, que pour les syllables abrak 
qu*il prend pour le mot kopte * berra. 
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whiah 18 found on.sa many of (h^ ancient, gem^ the 
greater part of wldch are of Gngv^ic origin; JiLough, as 
much of this theory was from the doctrines of ancient 
Egypt^not only the. mode of exprewng their tenets by 
symbolic inscriptions, but even the inscription itself may 
be originally Egyptian.^ The lowest, of these worlds 
bcttdered on the realm of matter. On this confine the 
first confosion and invasion of the hostUe elements took 
place. At length the chief Angel of this sphere, on the 
verge of intellectual being, was seized with a, desire of 
reducing the confosed mass to order. With his assistant 
angels, he became Hie Creator. Though ,th^ form was 
of a higher origin, it was acccnrding to the idea of 
Wisdom* who,, with ih^ Deity, was part of the first 
4ind .highest ogdoad., BasUides. professed the most 
piK^und reverence for Divine. Providence; and in 
Alexandria, the Grod of the Jews, softened. ofi^ as it 
.were, and harmonised to the philosophic sentiment by 
the school. of Fhilo, was looked upon in a 1^ hostile 
light than by the Syrian and Asiatic school The ip2ast 
lent its system of guardian angels, and the assistant 
angels of the Demiurge were the spiritual r^ers of the 
nations, while the Creator himself was that, pf the Jjews. 
Man was formed of a triple nature : his corporeal 
form of brute and malignant matter.; his animal soul, 
.the Psychic prinoq^ie, which he received from the 
Demiui^e ; the higher and purer spirit, with which lie 
wa& endowed from a loftier, region. This pure and 
ethereal spirit was to be emancipated from its impure 



noub&cM, oe fpi doone k rensemble 
ie MM cU jmrole nomoMtu," Matter, 
ii. 40. 

< St^ in ilM supplement to M. 
Hattv't wcrk. m Terj curiont ooUec- | particularlj p. 23, 

f2 



tion of these EgjrptiMi and Egypto- 
GrieciaB medals ; and a work of Dr. 
Walsh on these osibs. Compsre, like* 
wise; Bearen's Lsttres i M. Letronns^ 
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eompanionship : and Egypt, or rather the whole Easi^ 
lent the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, in ordei 
to carry this stranger upon earth through the gradations 
of succesdve purification, till it was readmitted to its 
parent heaven. 

Basilides, in the Christian doctrine which he inter- 
wove with this imaginative theory, followed the usual 
Gnostic course.* The Christ, the first Mon of the 
Deity, descended on the man Jesus at his baptism; 
but, by a peculiar tenet of their own, the Basilidians 
rescued even the man Jesus from the degrading sufier- 
ings of the cross. Simon the Cyrenian was changed 
into the form of Jesus; on him the enemies of the 
Crucified wasted their wrath, while Jesus stood aloof in 
the form of Simon, and mocked their impotent malice. 
Their moral perceptions must have been singularly blinded 
by their passion for their favourite tenet, not to discern 
how much they lowered their Saviour by making him 
thus render up an innocent victim as his own substitute. 

Yalentinus appears to have been considered llie most 
tiinii. ^^"*^^*^1® *^^ dangerous of this school of 
Gnostics.' He was twice excommunicated, 
and twice received again into the bosom of the Church. 
He did not confine his dangerous opinions to the school 
of Alexandria ; he introduced the wild Oriental specu- 
lations into the more peaceful West ; taught at Bome ; 
and, a third time being expelled from the Christian 
society, retired to Cyprus, an island where the Jews 



• Iren«iU| i. 29, oompartd with 
the other anthon eited abore. 

' Iiecjeiu, Emr, r. demens. iklez., 
Strom. Origen, De Priodp. oontia 
0<»lfam. The author of the Didat- 
calia Oiieiitalje, at the end of the 



worics of dement of Alexandni. Ter^ 
tnllian adverfiia Valentin. Theo- 
deret, Fah. Har. i. 7. Epiphanios, 
Ear. 31. PhiiiMophumena, p. 177 
et aeqq. Bnneen*! Analecta, vol. i. p. 
79-90. 
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were fonnerly numeiDas till the fatal inaairectioii in 
the time of Hadrian ; and where probably the Oriental 
philosophy might not find an unwelcome reception, on 
the border, as it were, of Europe and Asia.' 

Valentinus annihilated the complexity of pre-existing 
heavens, which, perhaps, connected the system of 
Basilides with that of ancient Egypt, and did not 
interpose the same infinite number of gradations be« 
tween the primal Deity and the material world. He 
descended much more rapidly into the sphere of 
Christian images and Christian language, or rather, he 
carried up many of the Christian notions and terms, 
and enshrined them in the Pleroma, the region of 
spiritual and inaccessible light. The fundamental 
tenet of Orientalism, the Incomprehensibility of llie 
Great Supreme, was the essential priadple of his 
system, and was represented in terms pregnant with 
mysterious sublimity. The first Father, the Mionad, 
was called Bythos, the Abyss, the Depth, the Un- 
fathomable, who dwelt alone in inscrutable and ine£fable 
height, with his own first Conception, his Ennoia, who 
bore the emphatic and awfol name of Silence.^ The 
first development took place after endless ages, in which 
the Unfathomable dwelt in his majestic solitude, but 
he found not delight in his solitude. Love was his 
motive. Love must have an object — something to bve.* 



« Tertnll. adrm. Valeotiu., c 4. 
EpiphaiL Manoet. (Din. in Irui. p. x. 
14) donbte this pwt of the historj of 
Yalcntbiis. 

k Aooording to Hippolftuf (vi. 
29-80) the strict Valentinians did not 
allow tLat Sig^ was to be reckoned as 
fiisyfos, but they maintained that 
Cjtho€ ilooe produced the iEons ; and 



this appears to hate ben the doctrine 
ofValentinns. Rossel's Pfctore of the 
Vakntinian System. Bonsen, 1 143. 
' 4i\^pi|/A0f yiip ohm fw. 'Aydmi 
ykp, ^o\y, ^w i\os, 4 '^ ikydmi 
oIk t<m9 h,y6,in\t 4i» /lii f rh kya* 
w^/iwow, Philosophumena, p. 184 
Hippolytos traces all Valentinianiern t« 
Pythagoras and the Timmu of Pbte. - 
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Thii^ deT^lopment or self'- manifestation was '^Miad 
(Uous), whose appropriate coiteott was Aletbma ot 
Truth. These formed the first great qtiatemion, the 
highest scale of being., From Mind and Truth pro- 
ceeded the Word and Life (Ix^os and Zoe) ; their 
manifestations were Man and the Church, Anthropos 
and Ecdesiay and so iiie fire(t ogdoad was eompletex 
From the Word and life proceeded ten more :^ns; 
but these seem, from iheir names, rather iquafities of 
the Supreme ; at least the fiyie masculine names/ for the 
feminine appear to imply sotne departui^ from the 
pure elementary and imimpassioned nature of the 
primal Parent. The maled are-— Buthios, profound, 
with his consort Mixis, conjunction ; Ageratos, that 
growff not old, with Henosis or union ; Autophyes, self- 
subsistbnty with Hedone, pleasure; Akinetos^ modem- 
less, with Syncrasis, commixture; Ihe Only Begotten 
and Bliessedness. The ofibpring of Man and the Gbuivh 
were twelve, and in the females we seem to trace Ihe 
shadowy prototypes of the ' ©hristian * graces T^-4ho 
Paraclete imd Faith ^ the Paternal and Hope; the 
Maternal and Charity ; the Ever-intelligent and Pru- 
dence ; Ecclesiasticos (a term apparently expressive of 
church union) and Eternal Happiness ; Will imd Wisddm 
(Theletos and Sophia). 

These thirty iBons dwelt alone within the sacred and 
inviolable circle of the Pleroma : they were aU, in one 
sense, manifestations of the Deity, all purdy intdlec- 
tuaX.an universe apart But the peace of this meta- 
physical hierarchy was disturbed; and here we are 
presented with a noble allegory, which, as it were, 
brings these abstract conceptions within the reach of 
human sympathy. The last of the dodecarchy whicli 
q>rang from Man and the Church was Sophia ot 
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VfMortu Without intercourse with her coiffioit Will, 
Wisdom was seized with an irresistible passion for that 
knowledge and intimate union with the primal Father 
the Unfathomable^ which was the sole privilege of the 
first-bom, Mind. She would comprehend the Incom- 
prehensible: love was the pretext, but temerity the 
motive. Pressing onward under this strong impulse, 
she would have reached the remote sanctuary, and 
would finally have been absorbed into the primal 
Essence, had she not eiicountered Hoirus (the imper- 
sonated boundary between knowledge and the Deity). 
At the persuasion of this **iimitary cherub " (to borrow 
Milton's words), she^ acknowledged the incomprehen- 
sibility of llie Father, returned in humble acquiescence 
to her lowlier sphere, and allayed the passiotx begot of 
Wonder. But the harmony of the intellectual world 
was destroyed ; a redemption, a restoration, was neces- 
sary; and (for now Yalentinus must incorporate the 
Christian system into his own) from the first .^!on, the 
divine Mind, proceeded Christ and the Holy Ghost. 
Christ communicated to the listening .^ns the mystery 
of the imperishable nature of the Father, and their 
own procession from him; tlie delighted JEanB com- 
memorated the restoration of the holy peace, by each 
contributing his most splendid gift to form Jesus, 
encircled with his choir of angels.^ 
Valentinus did not descend immediately from his 



k Eadi JEoa took tlM best jthat lie 
])OMctd, and with these thej formed 
a happy image to the praise of the 
HeaTenlj Father, who is also called 
Saviour (Soter), and Christos and Lo- 
croe, and the Whole, because he bears 
within him the flower of everjthing; 
a»l tbej fonounded him witb mi- 



nistering angela to be his oon^MuiiOBi. 
Roesd in Hansen, p. 149. AcoordiBg 
to H i ppolytus (Bansen adds in m note) , 
this ideal Christ Jesns if also called 
Logos, but distinct trwtk the Logos 
of the inmofit Dirine sphere^ caVad tb« 
heavenlj Logos. 
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domaiii of metaphysical abstraction ; he interposed an 
intermediate sphere between that and the material 
world. The desire or passion of Sophia, impersonated, 
became an inferior Wisdom ; she was an outcast from 
the Pleroma, and lay floating in the dim and formless 
chaos without The Christos in mercy gave her form 
and snbstance ; she preserved, as it were, some fragrance 
of immortality. Her passion was still strong for higher 
things, for the light which she could not apprehend ; 
and she inceasantly attempted to enter the forbidden 
circle of the Fleromai but waa. again arrested by Horus, 
who uttered the mystic name of Jao. Sadly she re- 
turned to the floating elements of inferior being; she 
was surrendered to Passion, and with his assistance 
produced the material world. The tears which she 
shed, at the thought of her outcast condition, formed 
the humid element; her smiles, when she thought of 
the region of glory, the light ; her fears and her sorrows, 
the grosser elements. Christ descended no more to her 
assistance, but sent Jesus, the Paraclete, the Saviour, 
with his angels; and with his aid, all substance was 
divided into material, animal, and spiritual The spiri- 
tual, however, altogether emanated from the light of 
her divine assistant ; the first formation of the animal 
(the Psychic) was the Demiurge, the Creator, the 
Saviour, the Father, the king of aU that was consub- 
stantial with himself, and finally, the material, of which 
he was only the Demiurge or Creator. Thus were 
formed the seven intermediate spheres, of which the 
Demiui^e and his assistant angels (the seven again of 
the Persian system), with herself, made up a second 
Ogdoad — ^the image and feeble reflection of the former ; 
Wisdom representing the primal Parent ; the Demiurge 
the divine Mind, though he was ignorant of his mother. 
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more i^orant than Satan himself; the othet sidereal 
angels^ the rest of the .^ns. By the Demiurge the 
lower world was formed. 

Mankind consisted of three classes : the spiritual, who 
are enlightened with the diyine ray from Jesus; the 
animal or psychic, the o£bpring and kindred of the 
Demiurge; the material, the slaves and associates of 
Satan, the prince of the material world. They were 
represented, as it were, by Seth, Abel, and Cain. This 
organisation or distribution of mankind harmonised 
with tolerable £Ekcility with the Christian scheme. But 
by multiplying his spiritual beings, Valentinus em- 
barrassed himself in the work of redemption or restora- 
tion of this lower and still degenerating world. With 
him, it was the Christos, or rather a £unt image and 
reflection (for all his intelligences multiplied them- 
selves by this reflection of their being), who passed 
through the material form of the Virgin, like water 
through a tube. It was Jesus who descended upon the 
Saviour at his baptism, in the shape of a dove; and 
Yalentinus admitted the common &ntastic theory with 
regard to the death of Jesus. At the final consununa- 
tion, the latent fire would burst out (here Yalentinus 
admitted the theory common to Zoroastrianism and 
Christianity) and consume the very scoria of matter; 
the material men, with their prince, would utterly 
perish in the conflagration. Those of the animal, the 
Psychic, purified by the divine ray imparted by the 
Bedeemer, would, with their parent, the Demiurge, 
occupy the intermediate realm ; there were the just men 
made perfect ; while the great mother, Sophia, would at 
length be admitted into the Fleroma or intellectual 
sphere. 

GnosUcism was pure poetry, and Bardesanes was the 
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Book 11. 



poet of Gnosticism."' For above two centuries, the Ixymns 
of this remarkable man, and those of his son 
Harmonios, enchanted the ears of the Syrian 
Christians, till Ihey were expelled by the more oitibodox 
raptoresof Ephraem the Syrian. Amongihe most le- 
markable drenmstances relating to Bardes^mes, who lired 
at the comt of Abgar, king of Edessa, was his inqntry 
into the doctrines of the ancient Gymnosophists of India, 
which thus connected^ as it were ^ the remotest East witii 
thegreatfiunily of religious spectdatists; yettbeiheoory 
ci Bardesanes was more nearly allied to the Persian or 
the CSialdean; and the language of his poetry was in 
that fetvent and amatory strain which borrows the 
warmest metaphors of hnman passion to kindle the soul 
to divine love * 

Banlesanes deserved the glory, though be did not 
suffer' the paiH!^ of miurtyrdom. Pressed by the philo- 
sopher Apdlonius, in the name of his master, the' 
Emperor Verus, to deny Christktnity, he replied, " I 
fear not death, which I shall' not' escape by yielding to' 
the wishes of the Emperor." Bardesanes had opposed 
with vigorous hostility the system ofsMarcion;^ he 
afterwards appears to have seceded, ,^, outwardly con- 
forming, to have aqiired in private to become the head 



■ ValentJuus, aooordiiig to Tcrtol- 
lian, wrote psalms (De Carnc Christi, 
c 20); Uf djfdple Ifarcos explained 
hit ijiten In Tene,and introdaoed the 
MoDM at qpeakiog. Compare Hahn, 
p. 26. Bardesanes wrote 150 psalms, 
the niimber of those of David. 

The naderwfao is carious to follow 
««it a more complete derdopment of 
Vakntinianism maj well ooosolt the 
diaqoisitioD of Rorse) (a promising pnpil 



of Neander, who died earl/) in Ponseiv 
L p. 142. It \& of course far more 
MX, perhaps oocadonaflj ' ftnriftillf 
full, than mj ontUne, wfatdV^Mr^very 
I think shows almost the essential 
perils of the doctrine. 

• Theodoret, Hseret Fah. 209. 

<^ According to Eosebiut, £. H. r. 88, 
Bardesanes approached mo± nearer to 
orthodoxy; though he still ** bore son* 
tokens of the sable streama.** 
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of another Gnostio sect, whioh, m contradistinctiQiL to 
those of Saturninns and Yalentmus, may be called the 
Mesopotamian or Babylonian. With hhn, the primal 
Deity dwelt alone with his ccmsort^ his primary thought 
or conception. Their first offifprings, .^ns, or Emana- 
tions, were Christ and the Holy Ghosts who, in his 
system, was feminine^ a&d nearly aUied to the S(^^, 
or Wisdom, of other theories ; the fonr elements, — the 
dry earth, and the wator, the fire, sjid the air,^ — ^who 
make up the celestial Ogdoad. 13ie Son and his 
partner, the Spirit or Wisdom, with the assistance of 
the elements, made the wealds, which they snitendered 
to the government of the seven planetary q>irit8 and 
the sun and moon, the visible types of the prima} tqiion. 
I^obably these, as in the other systems, made the 
seccmd Ogdoad; and these, with other astral influences, 
borrowed from the Tsabaism of the region, the twelve 
s^ns of the zodiac, and the thirty-six Decani^ as he 
called the rulers of the 860 days, governed the world 
of man. And here Bardesanes becfune implicated with 
the eternal dispute about destiny and freewill, on which 
he wrote a separate tneatise, aiid which entered into 
and coloured all lus specu^tions.^ But the Wisdcwoi 
which was the consort of the Som was .of an inferior* 
nature to that which dwelt with the Father. She was 
the Sophia Achamoth, and, faithless to her spiritual 
partner, she had taken dehght in assisting the Demiurge 
in the creation of the v^bJle world; but in all her 
wanderings and estrangementy she felt a constant and 



p He seems to have had fui ^sot^ric 
and an exoteric doctrine. Hahn, p. 22, 
on tbe authority of St. Ephrem. Com- 
pare Hidm, Bardesanes Qnosticut Sj» 



rqriun primal Hymnologas. Muc^ 
of this bears dose analogy tc Valeiy 
tinianism. 
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impaaaioned desire for perfect rennion with her first 
consort He assisted her in her course of purification ; 
revealed to her his more perfect light, on which she 
gazed with reanimating love ; and the second wedding 
of these long estranged powers, in the presence of the 
parent Deitjr, and all the .^ns and angels, formed the 
subject of one of his most ardent and rapturous hymns. 
With her, arose into the Fleroma those souls which 
partook of her celestial nature, and are rescued, by the 
descent of the Christ, according to the usual Gnostic the- 
ory, from their imprisonment in the world* of matter. 

Yet all these tiieorists preserved some decent show 
of respect for the Christian faith, and aimed at an 
amicable reconciliation between their own wild theories 
and the simpler Gospel It is not improbable that 
most of their leaders were actuated by the ambition of 
uniting the higher and more intellectual votaries of the 
older Paganism with the Christian community ; the one 
by an accommodation with the Egyptian, the others, 
with the Syrian or Chaldean, as, in later times, the 
Alexandrian school, with the Grecian or Platonic Pagan- 
ism; and expected to conciliate all who would not 
scruple to engraft the few tenets of Christianity which 
they preserved inviolate upon their former belief They 
aspired to retain all that was dazzling, vast, and ima- 
ginative in the cosmogonical systems of the East, and 
rejected all that was humiliating or offensive to the 
common sentiment in Christianity. The Jewish cha- 
racter of the Messiah gave way to a purely immaterial 
notion of a celestial Redeemer; the painful realities of 
his life and death were softened off into femtastic appear- 
ances ; they yet adopted as much of the Christian Ian- 
guage as tiiey could mould to their views, and even 
disguised or mitigated their contempt for, or animosity 
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to, Judaism. But Marcion of Poutus ^ disclaimnd all these 
conciliatory and temporising measures, either MtadMot 
-with Pagan, Jew, or evangelic Christian.' With ^""*^ 
Marcion, all was hard, cold, implacable antagonism. 
At once a severe rationalist and a strong enthusiast, 
Marcion pressed the leading doctrine of the malignity 
of matter to its extreme speculative and practical 
consequences. His Creator, his providential Governor, 
the God of the Jews, — weak, imperfect, enthralled in 
matter, — ^was the opposite to the true God. The only 
virtue of men was ^e most rigid and painfdl absti- 
nence. Marcion's doctrine interdicted all animal food 
but fish; it surpassed the most austere of the other 
Christian communities in its proscription of the amuse- 
ments and pleasures of life ; it rejected marriage, from 
hostility to the Demiurge, whose kingdom it would not 
increase by peopling it with new beings enslaved to 
matter, to glut death with food.' The fundamental 
principle of Marcion's doctrine was unfolded in his 
Antitheses, the Contrasts, in which he arrayed against 
each other the Supreme God and the Demiurge the 
God of the ^ews, the Old and New Testament, the Law 
and the GospeL^ The one was perfect, pure, beneficent,. 



4 MarcJMi was son of the Bishop of 
Sinope. 

' On Marcion, see chieflj the five 
books of Tertullian adr, Marcion ; the 
Historians of Heresies, Irensens, L 27 ; 
£piphania8, 42 j Theodoret, 1 24 ; Ori- 
gen contra Cels. ; Clem. Alex. iii. 425 ; 
St. Ephrem, Orat. 14, p. 468. 

' ^ 8^ \oy^ fiil fiov\6fi.woi rhv 
KOfffthy rhy iwh rov Ai^fuo6pyov 

>i^ov fioiKa TOi. — Clem. Alex. 



Strom, iii. 3. fiiiZ^ km'tuviiyw r^ 
KOfffA^ Zvffrvxfi^oyras Mpovs, /itiB^ 
iwtxopfiy^ty r^ Bavvr^ Tp6^y, Ch. 
▼i. 

' Opos in contrarietatum opposi* 
tionibnsi Aniitheaes, cognominatum, 
et ad separationem legis et evangelii 
coectum; qua daot Decs dividens^ 
proinde diversos, alteram alteriua 
mstnimenti vel qaod magis est Usui 
dioere, testamenti at ezinde erange* 
lio quoque lecuidiim Antitheses u-e*- 
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i; the other, 1 though not unjiiet fcy nature, 
infected by. matter, — subject to all th© paspiong of 
man,— cruel, .changeable; the New Testam^nt^ ^spe- 
daily, as remodelled by Jtfa^on, was holy,, wise, aw- 
aUe;^ the Old Testament, the Law, barbarous^ inhuman, 
contradictory, and detestable. On the plundering of 
the Egjrptiaius, on the massacre of the Canaaniteei, qn 
every metaphor which ascribed the actions and senti* 
ments of me^i to the Deity, Jdiarcion enlarged with 
contemptuous miperiority and contrasted it with the 
tone of the Gospel. It was to rescue mankind froin 
the tyranny of this inferior: and hostile deity, that the 
Supreme manifested himself in Jesus Christ This 
numifestation took place by his sudden appearance, in 
the synagogue in Capernaum ;. for Mardom swept away 
with remorseless hand all ihe jearlier .inddents in. the 
Gospels. But the Messiah which was reveiEtled in Christ 
was directly the. opposite to that annomiced ^by the 
Prophets of the J^ws, and of their God. He made no 
conquests ; he was not the Immanuel ; he was not.tbe 
son of David; he came not to restore the temporal 
kingdom of Israel. His, doctrines were equally op- 
posed: he demanded, liot an eye for an eye, or a tooth 
for a tooth ; but where one smote the right cheek, to 
turn the other. He demanded no sacrifices but that ol 
the pure heart; he enjoined not the sensual and in- 
decent practice of multiplying the species; he pro- 
scribed marriage. The God of the Jews, trembling for 
his authority, armed himself against the celestial in- 
vader of his territory ; he succeeded, in the seen^ing 



TertaU. adr. 
Marc. It. 1. 
Mardoo ii aooiued by RhodoQ, apnd 



finseb* H. E. v. 13, of introdnciiig twf 
frinoiplas^ — ^the 2ioraBstiiaa theorj. 
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execution of Christ upon the cross, who, by hk death, 
rescued the souls of the true bdievers from the bondage 
of the Law ; descended to the lower regions, where he 
rescued, not the pious and holy patriarchs, Abel, Enoch, 
Noah,. Jacob, Moses, Dayid^ or Solomon, — these were 
the adherents of the Demiurge ot material creator, — 
bat his implacable enemies, such as Gain and Esau. 
After the ascension of the Bedeemer to heaven, Ihe God 
of the Jews was to restore his subjects to their natiye 
land ; and his temporal reign was to commence over his 
faithful but inferior subjects.^ 

'i!he Gospel of Marcion was that of St Luke, adapted, 
by many omissions, and some alterations, to his theory. 
Every allusion to, every metaphor from, marriage was 
caref^y erased,' aad every passage amended or rejected 
whicli could in any way implicate the pure deity with 
Ubie material w(»rld.'' 



* I adhere to tUi aomewhat harsher 
and leai chaz£table mmraiargr of Mar* 
donifm. The milder riew of Neauder, 
in which he had mitigated or aoftened 
otf its hafd^ tones, has been carried 
^ BoBsen almost to admiration. I 
cannot think that a mere eiaggjeration 
of the Anti-Judaizing Pauline doc- 
trines oouild have goaded even Tertul- 
ikm to sQch a fiiry- of orthodox hatred. 
I. am well aware that contemporary 
statements, when the writers are full 
ofihe passions of their times, are the 
worst authorities. But Tertullian 
wrote with the Antitheties, probably 
n^ith Marcion's Gospel, before him. 
The fragment of Hippoljrtus throws no 
Ught on the cpiestion. Of all the posi- 
uve paradoies of my dear fiiend, 1 
conftss that none seems to me no en^ 
timely baseleK as his ascription of the 



Epistle to Diognetus, thai model of 
pure, simple, reasonable Chrirtianity^ 
which stand? alone, m that bartea and 
fimtastic age, to the youth of Marcion 
I cannot conceive the writer of that 
Epistle ever having become the author 
of the Antitheses. 3ut one who has 
really made such discoveries, as Bunsen 
has in early Christian literature, may 
be indulged in some fimoisi. 

* This Gospel has been put to< 
gether, according to the various 
authorities, especially Tertullian, by 
M. Hahn. It is reprinted in the 
Codex Apocryphus Novi Testament!, 
by Thilo, of which one volume only 
has appeared. Among the remarkable 
alterations of the Gospels which most 
strongly characterise his system, wtu 
that of the text so beautifully descrip* 
tire cf the providence of God, — ^wbick 
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Thefle were the chief of tlie Gnostic sects ; but they 
▼tfietiMor spread out into almost infinitely diversified 
exMstictan. gubdiyisions, distinguished by some peculiar 
tenet or usage. The Carpocratians were avowed Eclec- 
tics ; they worshipped^ as benefactors of the human race^ 
the images of Zoroaster, Pythagoras, Plato, Aristotle, 
and Jesus Christ, as well as that of their own founder. 
By this school were received, possibly were invented, 
many of the astrologic or theurgic books attributed to 
Zoroaster and other ancient sages. The Jewish Scrip- 
tures were the works of inferior angels ; of the Christian^ 
they received only the Grospel of St. Matthew. The 
supreme, unknown, uncreated Deity, was the Monad ; 
the visible world was the creation, the domain of inferior 
beings. But the Garpocratian system was much sim- 
pler, and, in some respects, rejectmg generally the 
system of .^ns or Emanations, approached much nearer 
to Christianity than those of most of the other 6nostic& 
The contest of Jesus Christ, who was the son of Joseph, 
according to their system, was a purely moral one. 
Their scheme revived the Oriental notion of the pre- 
existence of the souL The soul of Jesus had a clearer 
and more distinct reminiscence of the original know- 
ledge (the Gnosis) and wisdom of their celestial state ; 
and by communicating these notions to mankind, ele- 
vated them to the same superiority over the mundane 
deities. This perfection consisted in fidth and charity, 
perhaps likewise in the ecstatic contemplation of the 



** maketh his son to shine on the evil 
and the good, and sendeth rain on the 
jost and the Qnjnst." Matt t. 45. 
The sun and the rain, thoae material 
elemente, were the slavei onlj of the 
God of matter: the Supreme Deity 



might not defile himself with the ad 
ministration of tiieir blessings. Ter 
tuU. adv. Marc ir. 17. The exqni* 
site Parable of the Prodigal Son was 
thrown out. Th« ftast at the eod 
accnnnts for its proscripticii. 
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Monad. Eyeryihing except fisdth and charity,— ell good 
wcnrksy all obaervances of human laws, which were esta- 
blished by mundane authority, — were exterior, and 
more than indifferent Hence, they were accused of 
recommending a community of property, and of women, 
— ^inferences which would be drawn from their avowed 
contempt for all human laws. They were accused, 
probably without justice, of following out these specula- 
tive opuuons into practice. Of all heretics, none have 
borne a worse name than the followers of Carpocrates 
and his son and successor, Epiphanes.^ 

The Ophites' are, perhaps, die most perplexing of all 
these sects. Xt is difficult to ascertain whether the 
Serpent from which they took or received their name 
was a good or an evil spirit — ^the Agatho-demon of the 
Egyptian mythology, or the Serpent of the Jewish and 
other Oriental schemes. With them, a quaternion seems 
to have issued from the primal Being, the Abyss, who 
dwelt alone with his Ennoia, or Thought These were 
Christ and Sophia Achamoth, the Spirit and Chaos. 
The former of each of these powers was perfect, the 
latter imperfect. Sophia Achamoth, departing from 
the primal source of purity, formed laldabaoth, the 



' I think that w« maj collect fhun 
CenMni of AlOTandria, that the oom- 
Bumity of women, in the Ourpocntian 
iyiteni, waa that of Plato, dement 
JnginnatM that it waa oanied into 
praotioa. Strom, iii, e. 2. Aooording 
to Gkncnt, the different eects, or 
aecti ti eecta, justified their inmio- 
lalitieaandiflirent pleM. Some, the 
IVodieiaii Qnoatioi» oooaidared pnhlic 
{ROititatioii a mystic communion ; 
others, that aU children of the primaiy 
sr good Ddtf might exercise their 
VOL. II. 



regal privilege of acting as thej pleased ; 
some, the AntitactsB, thought it right 
to break the Sercnth Commandment, 
because it waa uttered hj the eril 
Demiurge. Bui these were obecure 
sects, and poariUy their adTersaries 
drew these condusions for them from 
their doctrinea. Strom. L iiL 

> Mosheim, p. 399, who wrote a 
particuhur dissertation on the Opbita, 
of which he distinguished two sects, a 
Jewish and a Christian. 
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Prince of Darkbess, the Demim^ an inferior, bat not 
directly malignant, being— the Satan, or Samafi, or 
MichaeL The tutelar angel of the Jews was Ophis, the 
Serpent — a reflection of laldabaoth. With others, the 
Serpent was the symbol of Christ himself;* and h^nce 
the profound abhorrence with which this obscure sect 
was beheld by the more orthodo:^ Ghiistians. In other 
reqpects, their opinions appear to haye approximated 
more nearly to the common Gnostic form. At the 
intercession of Sophia, Christ descended on the man 
Jesus, to rescue the souls of men from the fury of the 
Demiurge, who had imprisoned them in matter : they 
ascended through the realm of the seyen planetary 
angels.^ 



• M. Matter oonjecturad that ihej 
had deriTad the notion of the boiefident 
terpent, the emblem or symbol of 
Christy from the brasen serpent in the 
wildemesB. Ferhape it was the Egyp- 
tian Agatho-dffmon. M. Matter's 
notion was right to a certain extent as 
to one sect of the Ophites, the Peratae. 
See Philoiophumena, p. 133. 

^ On the Ophites alone, the Refnta- 
tion of all Herenes promises to enlarge 
our knowledge; to me that promise 
has ended, on examination, in ntter 
disaj^xiintment; it is darkness dark- 
ened, confusion worse confounded. 
Hiffwlytaa derotea a whole book, 
which we hare nearly perfect, to the 
tenets of four sects of Ophites. None 
of them agrees with what has been 
gathered from other sources, as ap- 
pears from the text, which I leare un- 
altered, lliese sects are, the Naassenea, 
the Perats, the Sethiana, the Joa- 
tinians. Through aU these run some 
common notions^ the blending of in- 



tdlectual, phyiiealy moral oonbeptkAs ; 
their perpetual impenooaiion 4 tbt 
evolution of the creatire mind; the 
imprisonment of mind in matter, its 
emancipation fhim ita bdoda^; the 
forcible blending up of the Christian 
tenets concerning Christ and tl^e Holy 
Ghost with these repugnant and dia- 
oordant schemes. (The Serpent ap* 
pears in all the four systems, but with 
a different character and office.) All 
delight in their triple form of thou|dit, 
the intellectual (the roc^), the life 
(the in/xuf^p), tiie brute mafler'(the 
Xpuehp). 

The Naateenes are so called from 
the Hebrew word Nahash^ a serpent ; 
and ftom Nahash they stran^y de- 
rived the Greek mh^, a temple. 
Temples being nnirersally raised 
throughout the world, showed the 
universality of Serpent-wonhipi. With 
them the Serpent is the prfolei|de of 
moisture (^ ^ypV) *» with lliales the 
Milesian, the origki and source of all 
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Snob, in its leading branches, was the Gnosticism of 
the East, which riyalled the more genuine Christianity, 
if not in the number of its conyerts, in the activity with 
which it was disseminated. It arose, simultaneously or 



thiogi. Their gnat characfteristio if 
the constant labour to identify Chria- 
tiaoity with theSecret of all the Pagan 
Ifysteriea, Phrygian, Samothracian, 
£leiisinian« There is a wild oonftision 
of the orgiaatie superstition which pro* 
Tailed so widely through the Roman 
world, the worship of Cjbele, with 
that of Christ 

The Peratae were distiagoished (thej 
were Orientals) hf a predominant in- 
fusion of astrological notions. With 
them the Serpent was a sort of Inter- 
mediate Being, the Son, the Word, 
between the Father, the primal Honad» 
and Hatter. Ka04{€rai oZv fi4iros 
T^f ikfis ical rod vterphs 6 vUs, 6 

hUtmirop rhy itar4pa ical Kivovfihniy 

With the Sethians the Serpent was 
the Tioleni wind, which came oat of 
darkneai, the firrtbom of the waters, 
and the giftierating principle of all 
things, specially of man. p. 142. 

With the Jnatinians (this sect, of 
course, h«s no reUtion with Justin 
Martyr) the Serpent approaches more 
nearly to his function in the beginning 
of the boolc ti Genesis. But. £he 
seduction of Eve is in a coarser and 
grosser form (p. 155). The Serpent 
is also the Tempter of our Lord in 
the wilderness, p. 157. 

I must say that throughout this book 
there is too much of Hippolytua, of 
#hf writer of the third century, proud 
dfhk knowledge of the Greek rdigion 



and the Greek phOoeophy. All these 
Ophites he would assume. to be the 
earliest Gnostics (they first took the 
name), and so almost reaching up to 
the Apostolic times. But it is utterly 
incredible that there should have 
existed at that time any set of men 
who were equally familiar with the 
Old and New Testaments and the 
Greek poets ; who i^pealed to thei'to> 
tateneh and the Gospels, and to Qomer, 
Pindar, Anacreon; who had antici- 
pated the identification of Christianity 
with the Secret of the Pagan Myilsries, 
of which they might almost seem to 
be the Hierophants; who had their 
mystic hymns in which the new and 
the old, the Oiiental, and Gredc and 
Christian notions, were blended and 
confused. Hippolytus appeals to^ citca 
their writings, but of the age of those 
writings, I must presume to doubt hia 
critical discernment 

Finally, I cannot think these smaller 
sects of any importance in Christian 
history, further than as testifying to 
that general fermentatioii of thought, 
that appetency for truth, that distress- 
ing and exciting want of satisfaction for 
the heart and soul and intellect of 
n=an, whidi Christianity found and 
stimulated to the utmost; from which 
it sufiered to a certain extent, but 
from which it emerged, if not in all 
its primal purity, with unsubdued 
eoergy and force; by which it sub 
jugated the world. 
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gdOcessiYely in all the great centres of Christianity, in 
Alexandria, in Antioch, in Edessa, in Ephesus. Many 
of its teachers — ^Yalentinus, Mardon, and their fol- 
lowers — ^fonnd their way to Borne. Their progress was 
especially among the higher and more opulent ; and, in 
their lofty pretensions, they claimed a superiority over 
the humbler Christianity of the ynlgar . But, for this very 
Q^gt^aogBi reason, Gnosticism, in itself, was diametrically 
iMtpopoiir. opposite to the true Christian spirit: instead 
of being popular and universal, it was select and exclu- 
siye. It was another, in one respect a higher, form of 
Judaism, inasmuch as it did not rest its exdusiyeness 
on the title of birth, but on especial knowledge (gnosis), 
Youchsafed only to the enlightened and inwardly de- 
signated few. It was the establishment of the Chris- 
tians as a kind of religious privileged order, a theo^ 
philosophic aristocracy, whose esoteric doctrines soared 
far above the grasp and comprehension of the vulgar.* 
It was a philosophy rather than a religion ; at least the 
philosophic or speculative part would soon have pre- 
dominated over the spiritual They affected a profound 
and awful mystery; they admitted their disciples, in 
general, by slow and regular gradations. Gnostic Chris- 
tianity, therefore, might have been a formidable anta- 
gonist to the prevailing philosophy of the times, but it 
would never have extirpated an ancient and deeply- 
rooted religion ; it might have drained the schools of 
their hearers, but it never would have changed the tem- 
ples into solitudes. It would have affected only the 
surface of society: it did not begin to work upward 



• TertaUiantaantatheValentiniuii 
—** nihil magis carant qvan oceul- 
t«re q^oid pradicaot, n tunen pne- 



dicant qui ooeoltint.'' 
Valmt 



Tert adr. 
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fiom its depths, nor did it penetrate to that strong 
iinder^<mrrent of popular feeling and opinion whi(^ 
alone operates a profound and lasting diange in the 
moral sentiments of mankind. 

With regard to Paganism, the Gnostics are accused 
of a compromising and conciliatory spirit, OmdiMttoiy 
totally alien to that of primitiye Christianity, r^sm. 
They affected the haughty indifference of tiie philoso* 
phers of their own day, or the Brahmins of India, to the 
Tulgar idolatry ; scrupled not at a contemptuous con- 
formity with tiie established worship ; attended the rites 
and the festivals of the Heathen ; partook of meats 
offered in sacrifice, and, secure in their own intellectual 
or spiritual pnrity, oonceiyed that no stain could deave 
to their uninfected spirits from this which, to most 
Christians, appeared a treasonable surrender of the vital 
principles of the faith. 

This criminal compliance of Hie Gnostics, no doubt, 
countenanced and darkened those charges of unbridled 
licentiousness of manners with which they are almost 
indiscriminately assailed by the early Fathers/ Tliose 
dark and incredible accusations of midnight meetings, 
where all the restraints of shame and of nature were 
thrown off, which Pagan hostility brought against the 
general body of the Christians, were reiterated by the 
Christians against these sects, whose principles were 
those of the sternest and most rigid austerity. They 
are accused of openly preaching the indifference of 
human action. The material nature of man was so 
essentially evil and malignant, that there was no neces- 
sity, as there could be no advantage, in attempting to 
correct its inveterate propensitiea While, therefore, 
that nature might pursue, uncontrolled, its own innate 
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and inalienabk propensities^ the serene and tmcontami* 
iiated spirit of those, at least, who were enlightened by 
the divine raj, might remain aloof, either naoonseious 
of, or, at least, unparticipant in, the aberrations of its 
grofvelling consort Sudi general charges, it is equally 
ttnjnst to believe, and impossible to refute. The dreamy 
indolence of mysticism is not unlikely to degenerate 
into voluptuous excess. The excitement of mental, has 
often a strong effect on bodily, emotion. The party of 
the Gnostics may have contained many whose passions 
were too strong for their principles, or who may have 
made their principles the slaves of their passions; 
but Christian Charity and sob^ historical critidsm 
concur in rejecting these genefal accusations. The 
Gnostics were, mostly, imaginative, rather than practical, 
fimatics ; they indulged a mehtal, rather than corporeal, 
licence. The Carpocratians have been exposed to the 
most oUoquy. But, even in their case, the charitable 
doubts of dispassionate historical criticism are justified 
by tiiose g( an ancient writer; who declares his disbelief 
«f any irreligious, lawless, or forbidden practices among 
Ihese sectariea*^ 

It was the reaction, as it were, of Gnosticism, that 
produced the last important modification (^Christianity, 
during the second century, the Montanism of Fhrygia. 
But we have, at present,' proceeded in our relation of 
the contest between Orientalism and Christianity so far 



4yit obm tuf xivr^d^atfu. Ireiicas, 
I. 24. The Philospbuioena accuses 
Ike SfanooiUiof fttlowing the enmpW 
if thnr muUr, iritaw Helena wm 



his mistrees. 

phrase lo 

binage. But all this imisl^ I think, 

be accepted with much resemllaii, as 

wel|ast]^eir oi^giei. 
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beyond the period to which we conducted the contest 
with Paganism, that we reascend at once to the com- 
mencement of the second century. Montanism, howeyer 
thus remotely connected with Gnosticismy stands alone 
and independent as a new aberration from the primitive 
Ohristianity, and will demand our attention in its in- 
fluence upon one of the most distinguished and effective 
of the early Christian writers. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Ghmtianily during the prosperous period of ihe Boman Empire;. 

With the second century of Christianity commenced 
RomttEm- thereignofanotiier race of Emperors. Trajan, 
^SSmmaob!^ Hadrian, and the Antonines, were men of larger , 
^aS^l^ minds, more capable of embracing the vast em- 
^^^' pire, and of taking a \ride and comprehensive 

survey of the interests, the manners, and the opinions 
of the various orders and races of men which reposed 
under the shadow of the Boman sway. They were not, 
as the first Caesars, monarchs of Borne, governing the 
other parts of the world as dependent provinces ; but 
sovereigns of the Western WDrl4jj^hich tad gradually 
coalesced into one majestic and harmonious system. 
Under the military dominion of Trajan, the Empire ap* 
peared to reassame the strength and enterprise of the 
conquering Bepublic : he had invested the whole frontier 
with a defence more solid and durable than the strongest 
line of fortresses, or the most impregnable wall — thy 
terrOT of the Boman arms, and the awe of Boman di^ 
cipline. If the more prudent Hadrian withdrew the 
advanced boundaries of the empire, it seemed in the 
consciousness of strength, disdaining the occupation ot 
wild and savage districts, which rather belonged to the 
yet unreclaimed realm of barbarism, than were fit to be- 
incorporated in the dominion of civilisation. Even in 
the East, the Euphrates appeared to be a boundary 
traced by nature for the dominion of Heme. Hddi:iao 
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was the first emperor who directed his attention to the 
general internal afi^rs of the whole population of the 
empire. The spirit of jurisprudence prevailed during 
the reign of the Antonines ; and the main object of the 
ruling powers seemed to be the uniting under one gene- 
ral system of law the yarious members of the great 
political confederacy. Thus, each contributed to the 
apparent union and durability of the social edifice. This 
period has been considered by many able writers, a kind 
of golden age of human happiness.* What, then, was 
the eSed of Christianity on the general character of the 
times; and how feir were the Christian communities 
excluded from the general felicity ? 

It was impossible that the rapid and universal pro- 
gress of a new religion should escape the notice of minds 
so occupied with the internal as weU as the external 
affairs of the whole empire. But it so happened (the 
Christian will admire in this singular concurrence of 
circumstances the ove^rruling power of a beneficent 
Deity) that the moderation and humanity of the Em- 
perors stepped in, as it were^ to allay at this particular 
crisis the dangers of a general and inevitable collision 



• Thk theory is most ably deve- 
loped by Hegewisch. See the Tranila- 
tion of his Essay, by M. Solret. Pferis, 
1 834. The silenee of history, that too 
fiuthful record in general of the folly 
and mkery, of the wan and derastating 
oonqiMsts of mankind, may seem a ftill 
testimony to the b^ipiness of the sBra ; 
but this silence is perhi^s mainly due 
to other cudsm. In &et, there is, pro- 
perly speaking, no history of the times ; 
and eren if there were what is ordi- 
narily received as history, it might 
throw bat dim Hght on tiie condition 



of the masses of mankind thronghont 
the vast empire. Peace was nn- 
donbtedly in itself a blessing; bat how 
mnch oppression, tyranny of the g»- 
Temment over all, of class over dass, 
may be hid nnder the smooth sorfiiee 
of peace I The vast, comprdiensive, 
and age-enduzing iabrie of fioman 
jorisprudence, which began to rise at 
this time, bears nobler witness to the 
wisdom of the raleis, and to the distri* 
bation of equal jostioe, that best guard 
and gnarantee of human happiness^ 
OTor the whole empire. 
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wiOx the temporal govemmeiit. Christi«iity itaelf was 
dunoim «f J^^ ^ *^** ^^^ ^^ advancement in which, 
&?iJmBtoto tlio^li it ^^ begun to threaten, and even to 
mento?™*" ^^^^^ ^^^ alarming encioachments on the 
cairtetiaiiity. established Polytheism, it had not so com- 
pletely divided the whole race of mankind, as to force 
the heads of the Polytheistic party, the official conser- 
vators of the existing order of things^ to ti&e violent 
and decisive measures for its suppression. The temples, 
though, perhaps, becoming less crowded, were in few 
places, deserted ; the alarm, though, perhaps, in many 
towns it was deeply brooding in the minds of the priest- 
hood, and of those connected by zeal or by interest mth 
the maintenance of Paganism, was not so profound or so 
genend, as imperiously to require the interposition of 
the civil authorities. The milder or more indifferent 
character of the Emperor had free scope to mitigate or 
to arrest the arm of persecution. The danger was not 
so pressing but that it might be averted: that which 
had arisen thus suddenly and unexpectedly (so little 
were the wisest probably aware of the real nature of the 
revolution working in the minds of men) might die 
away with as much rapidity. Under an Emperor, in- 
deed, who should have united the vigour of a Trajan 
and the political fcxrethought of a Hadrian with the 
sanguinary relentlessness of a Nero, Christianity would 
have had to pass a tremendous ordeaL Now, however, 
the collision of the new religiim with the civil power 
was only occasional^ and, as it were, fortuitous; and in 
these occasional conflicts with the ruling powers, we 
constantly appear to trace the character of the reigning 
isovereign. 

Of these emperors, Tr^tjan possessed the most powerful 
and vigorous mindr-a consuounate general, a humane 
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but ae^e mler: Hadrian was the profoimdeBt states- 
man, thift Antonines the best men. The conr 
duet of Trajan was that of a military sove* perorfrom 
reign, whose natural di^osition was tempered 
with humanity — prompt, decisiye, never unnecessarily 
prodigal of blood, but careless of human life if it ap- 
peared to stand in the way of any important design, or 
to hazard that paramount object of the govi^iiment, the 
public t)eace; Hadrian was inclined to a more 
'ten^rising pdlicy. The more the Bomim _ 
Empire was contemplated as a whole, the more 
€be coexistence of multa&rioas religions might appear 
^compatible with the genial peace. Christianity might, 
in the end, be no more dangerous than the other foreign 
'^reiigMins; which had> flowed, and were stiU flowing in, 
'ftou^ the East. The tem|des of Isis had arisen through- 
out the empre, but those of Jupiter or Apollo had not 
lost their Totaries : the Eastern mysteries, the^ Phrygian, 
^a(t a later period the Mithriae, had mingled, very little 
to^their prejudice, with the general mass of the preyailing 
superstitions. The last characteristic of Christknity 
'Whidi would be distinctly understood, was its invasive 
and uncompromising tpint The elder Ante- Amonimis 
nittW may have piirsued from mildness of Swiu^to* 
dmracter the centre adopted by Hadrian from "^ 
pdiey. The change which took place during the rdgn 
of Maltms AtireKus may be attributed to the circum- 
stances of the time ; though the pride of philosophy, as 
well as the established rel^on, might begin to take thf 
alarm. 

• Christianity had probably spread with partial ana 
very unequal success in different quarters: its converts 
oore in various cities or districts a very different propor- 
tion to ihe rest of the population. Nowhere^ perhaps^ 
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had it adyanced with greater rapidity than in the noitb 
em provinces of Asia Minor, where the inhabitants 
were of very mingled descent, neither purely Greek, 
nor essentiiJiy Asiatic, with a considerable proportion 
of Jewish colonists, chiefly of Babylonian or Syrian, not 
ohrisuanity of Palestinian origin. It is here, in the pro-* 
ndthead- yincc of Bithynia, that Polytheism first di^ 
^^otrnT^ ooYered the deadly enemy which was nnder- 
na!^^^^ mining her aathority. It was here that the 
first cry of distress was uttered; and complaints of 
deserted temples and less fi:equent sacrifices were brought 
before the tribunal of the goyemment The memorable 
correspondence between Pliny and Trajan is the most 
valuable record of the early Christian history during 
this period.^ It represents to us Paganism already 
ftUimmg the alliance of power to maintain its decaying 
influence; Christianity proceeding in its dlent course, 
imperfectly understood by a wise and polite Pagan, yet 
stiU with nothing to offend his moral judgement, except 
its contumacious repugnance to the common usages of 
society. This contumacy, nevertheless, according to the 
recognised principle of passive obedience to the laws of 
the Empire, was deserving of the severest punishment. 
u^gg^ The appeal of Pliny to the supreme authority 
™"^' for advice as to the course to be pursued with 
these new, and, in most respects, harmless delinquents, 
unquestionably implies that no general practice had yet 



^ Tht chronologj of Pftgi (CrHkft 
in Baronhun) appean to me the most 
trmtworthy aa to the date of Plinj'a 
letter ; ao too^ in oppoaitioa to Mr. 
Fynea GUnton, who dates Plinj'a 
letter in dr., ooncnr Mr. Greswel] 
andMr.CharleaMeiiTak. He plaoea 



il in the year ezL or exii. Pagi datea 
the nuurtjrrdom of Ignatins, or intiier 
the period whn he waa aent to Borne, 
in czii., the time when Trajan was in 
the East, preparing ftr hia Persian 
war ; but Tngan'a jonmej to the Eact 
was not bef<N« exir. or ex?. 
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ieen laid down to guide the proyincial goyernoiB in 
such emergencies.'' The answer of Trajan is j^itwwoc 
characterised by a spirit of moderation* It '^"^ 
betrays humane anxiety to allow all such (lenders 
as were not forced under the cognisance of the public 
tribunals, to elude persecution. Nevertheless it dis- 
tinctly intimates, that by some existing law, or by the 
ordmary power of the proyincial goyemor, the Chris- 
tians were amenable to the seyerest penalties, to torture, 
and eyen to capital punishment Such punishment had 
already been inilicted by Pliny ; as Goyemor he had 
been forced to interfere by accusations lodged before 
his tribunal An anonymous libel, or impeachment, 
had denounced numbers of persons, some of whom alto« 
gether disclaimed, others declared that they had re* 
nounced Christianity. With that unthinking barbarity 
with which in those times such punishments were in- 
flicted on persons in inferior station, two servants, 
females — ^it is possible they were deaconesses — were put 
to the torture, to ascertain the truth of the vulgar aocn* 
sations against the Christians. On their evidence, Pliny 
could detect nothing further than a ** culpable and ex- 
travagant superstition.*' ^ The only facts which he could 
discover were, that they had a custom of meeting toge- 
ther before daylight, and singing a hynm to Christ as 
God. They were bound together by no unlawful sacn^ 
ment, but only under mutual obligation not to commit 
theft, robbery, adultery, or fraud. They met a second 
time in the day, and partook together of food, but that 
of a perfecdy innocent kind. The test of guilt to which 



Plinj pKokmm his ignoruioe, be- 
he had nerer haj^wned to be 
ffiMBt at tht trill of such oaoMt. 



Thk impliea that nidi trials wsre til 
mipreoedented. 
* Fivra et immodica supeistiliaw 
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he submittod the more obstinate delinquents, was adora> 
tion before the statues of the Grods and of the Emptor, 
and the malediction of Qhrist. Those who refused he 
ordered to be.Ied out to execution.* Sudi was the sum* 
mary process of the ^oman Goyemot; and the appro- 
bation of the Emperor . clearly shows that he had not 
exceeded the recognised limits of his authority. Neither 
Trajan nor the senate had before this issued any edict 
on ibe subject. The rescript to Pliny invested him with 
no new powers ; it merely advised him, as he had done, 
to use his actual powers with discretion/ neither to 
encourage the denunciation of such criminals, nor to 
(MToeeed without £Eur and unquestionaUe evidence. The 
i^stem of anonymous ddation, by which private malice 
might wreak itself, by false or by unnecessary charges, 
tqxm its enemies, Trajan reprobates in that generous 
spirit with which the wiser and more virtuous emperors 
constantly repressed that most disgraceful iniquity of 
the times.' But it is manifest, from the executionB 
ordered by Pliny and sanctiimed by the approbation of 
the Emperor, that Christianiiy was cHrMdy an offence 
amenable to capital punishment,^ and this, either under 
some existing statute, under the common law of the 
Empire which invested the provincial governor with the 
arbitrary power of life and death, or laatly, what in this 
instance cannot have been the case, the mmmvm impe- 
rium of the Emperor.* While then in the individual tiie 



« " Dad juau" cannot bear a milder 
interpretetioo. 

f Actum quern deboisti in excu- 
tiendis cansii eoram, qni Christiani 
ad te deUti fberant^ seontm es. Traj. 
adPlin. 

' Nam est peeaimi eximpli, neo 
aottri iflBculi eat. 



^ Those who were Roman eitisens 
were sent fi»r trial to Borne. '* Alii 
quia clres Romani erant, adnotofi in 
orbem remittendoa." 

1 This rescript or answer of Trajan^ 
approTing of the manner in which 
Pliny carried his law into execution 
and iuggestmg stiier regulationt foi 
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profesricm of Ghrietiamtj might thus, by the summaiy 
sentence of the governor and the tacit approbatkm of 
the Emperor^ be treated as a capital offence^ and the 
provinckl governor might appoint the measore and the 
extent of the ponishment, all pnblic ass^nblies for the 
purpose of new and unauthorised worship might likewise 
be suppressed by the magistrate ; for the police of the 
Empire always looked with the utmost jealousy on all 
associations not recognised by the law; and resistance 
to such a mandate would call down, or the secret hold- 
ing of such meetings after their prohibition would incur, 
any penalty which the conservator of public order 
might think proper to inflict upon^ the delinquent Such 
then was the general position of the Christians with the 
ruling authorities. They were guilty of a crime against 
the state, by introducing a new and unauthorised reli- 
gion, or by holding assemblages c<mtrary to the internal 
regulations of the Empire. But the extent to which the 
law would be enforced against them*— how far Chris- 
tianity would be distingmshed from Judaism and other 
foreign religions, which were permitted the free esta- 
blishment of their rites — with how much greater jealousy 
their secret assemblies would be watched than those of 
other mysteries and esoteric religions — ^all tliis would 
depend upon l^e milder or more rigid character of the 
governor, and the willingness or reluctance of their 
fellow-citizens to arraign them before the tribunal of 
the magistrates. This in turn would depend on the 



bis conduct, is converted by Moiheim 
into a neir law, which frcm that time 
became one of the etatatet tf the Em- 
pire. *' Haw Tn^ilez inter publicas 
Imperii eanctionee relata" (p. 234). 
Trajan's words ezprassly dee are that 



no certain mle of proceeding can be 
hud down, and leave almost the whsle 
qnestion to the discretion of the tia* 
gistrate. ** Neqne enim in nniversoin 
fliiqnid, qnod quasi oertam forman 
habet, ccostitai potest." Tiaj. ad Plic. 
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circumstances of the place and the time ; on the caprice 
of their enemies; on their own discretion; on their 
saccess and the apprehensions and jealousies of their 
opponents. In general, so long as they made no visible 
impression upon society, so long as their absence from 
the religions rites of the city or district, or even from 
the games and theatrical exhibitions which were essen- 
tial parts of the existing Polytheism, caused no sensible 
diminution in the concourse of the worshippers, their 
nnaocial and self-secluding disposition would be treated 
with contempt and pity rather than with animosity. 
The internal decay of the spirit of Polytheism had little 
effect on its outward splendour. The philosophic party, 
who despised the popular faith, were secure in their rank 
or in their decent conformity to the public ceremonial. 
The theory of all the systems of philosophy was to 
avoid unnecessary collision with the popular religious 
sentiment: their superiority to the vulgar was flattered, 
rather than offended, by the adherence of the latter to 
their native superstitions. In the public exhibitions, 
the followers of all other foreign religions met, isks on a 
Thejewtnoi commou grouud. In the theatre or the hip- 
^SSm podrome, the worshipper of Isis or of Mithra 
amiiMiiwiii& mingled with the mass of those who still ad- 
hered to Bacchus or to Jupiter. Even the Jews, in 
many parts, at least at a later period, in some instances 
at the present^ betrayed no aversion to the popular 
games or amusements. Though, in Palestine, the elder 
Herod had met with a sullen and intractable resistance 
in the religious body of the people against his attempt 
to introduce Gentile and idolatrous games into the Holy 
Land, yet it is probable that the foreign Jews were more 
accommodating. A Jewish player, named Aliturus, 
stood high in the favour of Nero; nor <? es it appear 
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that he had abandoned his religion. He was still con- 
nected with his own race ; and some of the priesthood 
did not disdain to owe their acquittal, on certain 
charges on which they had been sent prisoners to 
Borne, to the actor's interest with the Emperor or with 
the ruling favourite Foppaea. After the Jewish war, 
multitudes of the prisoners were forced to exhibit them- 
selves as gladiators; and at a later period, the con- 
fluence of the Alexandrian Jews to the theatres, whei^ 
they equalled in numbers the Pagan spec- 
tators, endangered the peace of the city. The 
Christians alone stood aloof from exhibitions which, in 
their higher and nobler forms, arose out of, and were 
closely connected widi, the Heathen religion; were 
performed on days sacred to the deities; introduced 
the deities upon the stage ; and, in short, were among 
the principal means of maintaining in the public mind 
its reverence for the old mythological &bles. The 
sanguinary diversions of the arena, and the licentious 
voluptuousness of some of the other exhibitions, were no 
less offensive to their humanity and to their modesty 
than those more stricdy religious to their piety. Still, 
so long as they were ccHuparatively few in number, and 
did not sensibly diminish the concourse to these scenes 
of public enjoyment, they would be rather exposed to 
individual acts of vexatious interference, of ridicule, or 
contempt, than become the victims of a general hostile 
feeling t their absence would not be resented as an 
insult upon the public, nor as an act of punishable dis- 
respect against the local or more widely worshipped 
deity iq whose honour the games were dedicated. The 
time at which they would be in the greatest danger 
from what would be thought their suspicious or disloyal 
refusal to join in the public leioicings, would be precisely 
VOL. u. H 
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that which has been conjectured with much ingenuity 
and probability to have been the occasion of their being 
thus committed with the popular sentiment and with 
the government — the celebration of the birthday or 
r^ the accession of the Emperor> With the cere- 
monial of those daySy even ii^ as may have been 
rqioiciiiga. ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ actual adoratiou of the statue of 
the Emperor was not an ordinary part of the ritual, 
much which was strictly idolatrous would be mingled 
np ; and the ordinary excuse of the Christians to such 
charges of disaffection^ that they prayed with the utmost 
feryour for the welfare of thai^mp^ror, would not be 
admitted, either by the sincere attachment o£ the 
people and of the goyemm^nt tp; a Tirtuous, or their 
abject and adulatory celebration of a cruel and tyranni- 
cal, Emperor. 

This crisis in the fate of Christianity — this tnmsitum 
from safe and despised obscurity ,to dangerQUjs- and 
obnoxious indportance — would of. course depend on the 
comparatiye rapidity of its progress in different quarters. 
In Bithynia, the province of Fliny, it had attained that 
height in litde more than seventy years b&^ the death 
of Christ Though a humane and ^ilightened govern- 
ment might stiU endeavour to dose ite eyes upon its 
multiplying numbers and expanding influence, the keener 
sight of jealous interest, of rivalry in the command of 
the popular mind, and of mortified pride, already anti- 
cipated the time when this fi»midable antagonist might 
baltoo^ might at length overweigh, the fidling powers 



k Tbft <»aj«cture of P^, thftt tlM 
attenUon of tbo goTenment was 
directed to the Christianf by their 
itanding aloof fit>m the fettfrala which 
cMnted theqniBdaotmalitof l^iiiMi 



(hi the jtn 111 or 112) is tstmnely 
probabk. Pagi qootes two pasMges 
of Pliny on the subject of tkcM ge> 
nend r^|oiciiifi. Qrftioa is Baron, *■ 
100. 
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of Pblytheism. Under a less candid governor tlian 
Fliny, and an Emperor less humane and dispassionate 
than Tngan, the exterminating sword of persecution 
would' have been let loose> and a rdiiNitless and sys* 
tematic edict for the suppression of Christianity would 
have bunted down its followers in every quarter o( tho, 
empire. 

Not only the wisdom and humanity of Trajfcq, but 
the militaiy character of his reign, woiild tend to divert 
his attention from that which bdonged rather to thff 
internal administration of the empire. It is rMMneoon. 
far from impossible, though the conjecture ^^SiStaon* 
is not countenanced by any allusion in the 5fi^S^ 
despatch of Pliny, that the measures adopted «'<*»*^ 
against the Christians were not entirely unconnected 
with the political state of the East The Boman Em^ 
pire^ in tihe Mesopotamian province, was held on «^ 
precarious t^mre ; the Parthian kingdom had acquired 
new vigour and eneigy, and, during great part of biif 
reign, the state of the East must hare occupied tbei 
active mind of Trajan^ The Jewish population of Batiy- 
lonia and the adjacent proyinces waa of no inconsider<> 
able importance in the impe^iding contest pChere is 
strong ground for supposing that the last insurrection of 
the Jewp, under Hadrian, wafsf Qonne^ted with a rising of 
their brethren in MiBSopotamia> no doubt secretly, if not 
openly^ fomented byihe intrigues, a;nd d^nding on the^ 
support, of the king of Farthia. This was at a con* 
siderably later period ; yet, 4^i™g ^o earlier part of 
the re^ of Tn^, ^e insurrection had already com- 
menced in Eg]^t and in Qyrene^ and in th^ island of 
Cyprus, and nosooner were the troops of l^jan engaged 
on the eastern frontier, towards the dose of his reign, 
than the Jews rose up in all these provinces^ and were 
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not sabdued till after they had perpetrated and endured 
the most terrific massacres."' Thronghout the Easteni 
wars of Trajan this spirit was most likely known to be 
fermenting in the minds of the ^(de Jewish population, 
not only in the insurgent districts, but in Palestine and 
other parts of the empire. The whole race, which 
occupied in such vast numbers the conterminous regions, 
would be watched, therefore, with hostile jealousy by 
the Boman goyemors, already prejudiced i^ainst their 
unruly and ungovemable character, and awakened to 
more than ordinary vigilance by the disturbed aspect of 
the times. The Christians stood in a singular and am- 
Inguous position between the Jewish and Pagan popu- 
lation ; many of them probably descended from, and 
connected with, the Jews. Their general peaceful 
habits and orderly conduct would deserve the protection 
of a parental government ; still their intractable and per- 
severing resistance to the religious institutions of the 
Empire might throw some suspicion on the sincerity of 
their civil obedience. The unusual assertion of religious, 
might be too closely alli^ with that of political, inde- 
pendence. At all events, the dubious and menacing 
state of the East required more than ordinary watchful- 
ness, and a more rigid plan €i government in the adja- 
cent provinces ; and thus the change in society, which 
was working unnoticed in the more peaceful and less 
Christianised West, in the East might be forced upon 
the attention of an active atid inquiring ruler. The 
apprehensions of tlie inhabitants themselves would be 
more keenly alive to the formation of a separate and 
secluded pcuiy within their cities; and religious ani- 



"* Eoseb. ir. 2. iXo. Ctm., or | plaoii thii J«wiih rebellion, AJk 
n^MT, X/philin. OitMiot, S.7. ?9^ f US. 
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mofiitj would eAgedy seize the opportamly of impli- 
eating its enemies in a charge of disaffection to the 
existing government Nor is there wanting eyidence 
that the acts of persecution ascribed to Trajan were» in 
fact> connected with the military morements of the 
Emperor. The only authentic Acts are those of Simeon, 
iKshop of Jerusalem ; I cannot admit those of Ignatius, 
Bishop of Antioch.*^ In the prefatory obeervaticnis to 
the former, it is admitted that Ihis martyrdom was a local 
act of violence. The more celebrated trial of Ignatius is 
stated to have taken place before the Emperor himself 
at Antioch, when he was preparing for his Eastern cam- 
paign. The Emperor is represented as kindling to 
anger at the disparagement of those gods on whose pro- 
tection he reckoned in the nnpending war. ** What I Is 
our religion to be treated as senseless? Arethegods, on 
whose aUiance we rely against our enemies, to be turned 
to soom?"^ But the whole interview with Trajan is 
too legendary to command authority. Nevertheless, at 
that time there were circumstances which account with 
singular likelihood for that sudden outburst of perseca- 
tkm in Antioch. l^jan knew that the whole Jewish 
world was in a state of actual, or of threatened insurrec- 
tion. It is probable that the clearest understanding, 
agitated by alarm and hatred, would lose, if it had yet 
attained, any distinct discernment of the difference 
between Jews and Christians. Hardly two years before, 
the Christians had been denounced by a provincial 
governor in the East as dangerous disturbers of the 



• Sm them in Roinart, Seledm et 
■iDoeim Martjrum Aoto. 

* 'H/tCif odp ffoi 9oieovfitp iwrk 

lviki»d,x9t$ wp6% rohf ToXtf/dmn* 



The Jcwiih legends are foil of acit of 
penonal oroeltj, aecribed to Trtjukt 
mingled op, as vnal, with hiiterioal 
erran and aiiMef«iifma. See Hiit 
«f Jews a. 418. 
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religion^ therefore of the peace of Hie Empire^ At this 
very time an earthquake, more than usoally terrible 
and destroctiye, shook the cities of the East Antioch 
suffered its most appalling ravages — ^Antioch, crowded 
with the I^onaries prepared for the Emperor's invasion 
of the East, with ambassadors and tributary kings from 
ail parts of the East The city shook through aU its 
streets; houses, palaces, theatres, temples fell cradling 
down. Many were killed : the Consul Pedo died of his 
hurts. The Emperor himself hardly esci^ped through a 
window, and took refuge in the Circus, where he pttssed 
8<Nne days in the open air. Whence this terrible blow 
but from the wrath of the Gk)d8, who must be appeased 
by unusual sacrifices? This was towards the end of 
January; early in February the Christian Bishop, 
Ignatius, was arrested. We faiow how, during this cen^ 
tury, at every period of public calamity, whatever that 
calamity might be, the cry of the panic-sUicken Heathens 
was, ''The Christians to the lions I* It may be that, in 
Trajan's humanity, in order to prevent a general mas- 
sacre by the infuriated pc^ulace, or to give greater 
solemnity to the sacrifice, the execution was ordered to 
take place, not in Antiod^ but in Boma 

From the Ejnstles of %natius ^ (I confine myself to 
the Ihree short Syriac Epistles, for which we are indebted 
to Dr. Cur^ton) it is manifest that this w'as no general 
persecution. Throughout his journey the ''Bishop of 
Antioch " is in free communication and correspondence 
with the Christian communities, and the most eminent 



^ I owe tills suggestion to thest- 
fMsitf oT Buiiseii (Chiistiaiiitf tnd 
Mukiiid, p. 89). BiittlMdirMiologf 
is from FjrMB CHc^on, FwH HeUenid, 
wImh iho^i^ he quoCet aothoiitlcs tar 



the dose approidmation of the two 
events, seems to hare no thought of 
their historical connexion. The de- 
scription of the eorthqa&ke is tnm 
Dion Camkm, Izriii. 24 H saqq. 
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Bishoi>s of Asia Minor, who appear to be in perfect 
security ; Ignatius alone is in danger. Of this solitary 
danger he is proud. There is throughout a wild eagerness 
for martyrdom (how different from the calm serenity of 
St. Paul !). As he would thus during his journey court, 
he may reasonably be supposed, in Antioch to have pro- 
voked, martyrdom ; at least he would not have allayed by 
prudent concession the indignation and anger of the Go- 
vernment He even deprecates the interference of his 
Christian friends in his behalf. He fears lest their ill- 
timed, and, as he thinks, cruelly officious love mi^t by 
some influence (influence which implies their own oom- 
ple?te exemption from danger) deprive him of that glorious 
crown. He is apprehensive lest their unwelcome appeal 
to tiie Imperial clemency might meet with success. 

Trajan, indeed, is absolved, at least by the almost 
general voice of antiquity, from the crime of persecuting 
the Christians.^ The legend of his redemption from 
purgatory, at the prayer of Pope Gregory L (Dante, 
Pnrgatorio, x. 47), and his appearance in heaven as one 
of the Ave heathens tb whom salvation was vouchsafed 



^ Hie recent boasted dlMorerj of a 
calaoamb, near the leTe&th milettone 
on the Via Nomentana, where Alex- 
ander, Bishop of Rome in the reign 
of Trajan» who is promoted into a 
martyr, was baried; with a chapel 
(contemporary, as it is boldly asserted) 
dedicated to his memory and worship, 
is a pare religions romance. A cata* 
comb there is, from which the remains 
of a. Aleiander €W6 mid to hare been 
removed by Pope Paschal, a Pope of 
almoBt the darkest period in the P&pal 
annals, A.D. 817-824. Of this there 
is not the shadow of a shade of his- 
teieal eridenoe. As to tht chapel (I | 



hare visited the spot, and inspected 
the rains, and am confident that it 
was never sabteraanean ; no part of 
the catacomb). It was no doubt of 
about the age of Jerome ; when pil- 
grimage to, and worship in, such edi- 
fices, sacred to the memoiy of martyrs 
who were multiplied according to the 
demand, had become a passion. Ex- 
cepting of Ignatius, probably of ^meon 
of Jerusalem, thene is no authentic mar* 
tyrdom in the reign of Tngan. The 
letters of tgnatins— the genuine lettera 
—are oo&clusive against any persectt- 
<ioa of th* Christians in Rome. 
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{Paradiso, xx. 43), would hardly have ^wn up, if there 
had been any tradition of him as another Nero, Decius, 
or Diocletian. 

Hie cosmopolite and indefatigable mind of Hadrian 
HadriMi Em- was morc likely to discern with accuracy, and 
iw. ' estimate to its real extent, the growing influence 

of the new religion. Hadrian was, still more than his 
predecessor, the Emperor of the West rather than the 
mcmarch of Eome. His active genius withdrew itself 
altogether from warlike enterprise and foreign conquest ; 
its whole care was centered on the consolidation of the 
empire within its narrower and uncontested boundaries, 
and on the internal regulation of the vast confederacy 
of nations which were gradually becoming more and 
more assimilated, as subjects or members of the great 
European empire. The remotest provinces for the first 
time beheld the presence of the Emperor, not at the 
head of an army summoned to defend the insulted 
barriers of the Soman territory, or pushing forward the 
advancing line of conquest; but in more peaceful array, 
providing for the future security of the frontier by im- 
pregnable fortresses; adorning the more flourishing 
cities with public buildings, bridges, and aqueducts; 
inquiring into the customs, manners, and even the 
religion, of the more distjmt parts of the world ; en- 
couraging commerce; promoting the arts; in short, 
improving, by salutary regulations, for this long period 
of peace, the prosperity and civilisation of the whole 
empire. Gaul, Britain, Greece, Syria, Egypt, Africa, 
were in turn honoured by the presence, enriched by the 
liberality, and benefited by the wise policy of the Em- 
peror.' His personal character showed the same in- 

> M. St. Croix obttrres (in an eany i that we hare medals of twen^<-fii« 
in tke Mto. de rAoad^m. xliz. 409) | countriat throrgh nhidi UadrUn trt- 
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cessant activity and politic versatility. On tlie moitiery 
at the head of the armyy he put on the hardi- ohMacterof 
hood and simplicity of a soldier ; disdained any ^^'^•^ 
distinction, either of fare (x of comfort, from the meanest 
legionary ; and marched on foot^ throng the most in- 
clement seasons. In the peacefcd and vduptaons cities 
of the South he became the careless and luxurious Epi- 
curean. Hadrian treated the established religion with 
the utmost req>ect; he officiated with solemn dignity 
as supreme pontiff, and at Bome affected disdain or 
aversion for foreign religions.' But his mind was es- 
sentially imbued with the philosophic spirit : ^ he was 
tempted by every abstruse research, and every forbidden 
inquiry had irresistible attraction for bis curious and 
busy temper.^ At Athens he was in turn the simple 
and rational f^osopher, the restorer of the splendid 
temple of Jupiter Olympius, and the awe-strudc wor- 
shipper in the Eleusinian mysteries.' In the East, he 



TeUed. (Compan Eckbd, vi. 486.) 
He looked into the crater of Etna; 
Mw the ran rise from Mount Caiius ; 
Moended to the cataraots of tiie Nik; 
heard the atatne of Memnoo. He 
imported exotics from the East. The 
joomefs of Hadrian are traced, in a 
note to M. Solvet'a translation of 
Hegewisch, cited abore. Tertolllan 
ealls him ** curiositatum omnium ez- 
plorator." Apd. i. y. Enseblas, H. 
£. V. 5, vdrra t& TtpUfrfa To^tf- 
wpayfiop&p, 

■ Sacra Romana diligentissim^ cu- 
ravit, peregtina oontempsit. Spartiaa. 
in Hadrian. 

* Les antrei sentiments de ce prince 
•ont trte diffidles It oonnattre. II 
n'embrassa aucun secte, et ne fat ni 
▲cad^icien, ni Stoicien, encore moins 



Epicnrien; il parut eonstamment lin^ 
k oette inoertitude d'opiniona, fruit de 
la bisarrerie de son cancttee, et d'ttn 
saToir saperfidel on maldig«^ St 
Croix, ubi suprik 

« In the CflBsars of Julian, Hadrian 
is described in the pregnant phrase 
wokvrfoyiMtmp rh i»r6f^a, — 
busied about all the secret rdigions. 

* The Apology of Quadratns was 
presented on Hacbian's visit to Athens, 
when he was initiated in the Mysteries ; 
that of Aristides when he became 
Epoptes, A.D. 131. Warburton cpn- 
nectt the hostility of the celebrators 
of the Mysteries towards Christianity 
with the Apology of Quadratus, and 
quotes a passage from Jetome to this 
efiect. Compare Rantfa's Rdi^niw 
S&prm, I 70. 
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asfured to penetrate the recondite secrets of magic, and 
professed himself an adept injudicial astrology. Tn the 
midst of all this tampering with foreign reUgions^ he at 
once paid respect to and outraged the prevailing creed 
by the deification of Antindus, in whose honour quin- 
quennial games were establidied at Mantinea; a city 
builty and a temple, with an endowment for a priest- 
hood,^ founded and called by his name, in Egypt: his 
statues assumed the symbols of various deities. Acts 
like these, at' this critical period, must have tended to 
alienate a large portion ct the thinking class, already 
wavering in their ookl and doubtM Polytheism, to any 
purer or more emiobling system of religion. 

Hadrian not merely surveyed the surface of society, 
but his sagacity seemed to penetrate deeper into the 
relations of the different classes to each other, and into 
the more secret workings of the social system. His 
regulations fat the mitigation of slavery were recom- 
mended, not by humanity alone, but by a wise and 
prudent policy.' It was impossible that the rapid growth 
of Christianity could esci^ the notice of a mind so in- 
quiring as that of Ebdrian, or that he could be altogether 
BaMMi't hlind to its ultimate bearings on the social 
J^UlSSfoM- Btatec^ the empire. Yet the generally humane 
*'"**^' and pacific character of his government would 
be a security against violent measures of persecution ; 
and the liberal study of the varieties of human opinion 
would induce, if not a wise and rational spirit of tolera- 
tion, yet a kind of contemptuous indifference towards 
the most inexplicable aberrations from the prevailing 
opinions. The apologists for Christianity, Quadratus 



' Ettieb. ir. 8. HiwoDjm. ia CattL ek Bafii. 
■ Gibbon, vol. i. ch. ii. p. 71 
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and AristideSy addressed their works to the Emperor, 
who does not appear to have repelled thw respectful 
homage/ The rescript which he ftddreseed, in the 
early part of his reign, to the prooonsoj of Asia, afforded 
the same protection to the Christians against the more 
formidable danger of popular animositj, which Trajan 
had granted against anonymous delation. In some of the 
Asiatic cities their sullen and unsocial absence from the 
public assemblies, from the games, and other public 
exhibitions, either provoked or gave an opportunity for 
the latent animosity to break out against them. A 
general acclammation would sometimes demand their 
ptmishment. ^The Christians to the h'onsi" was the 
fierce outcry; and the names of the most prominent 
or obnoxious of the community would be denounced 
with the same sudden and uncontrollable hostility. A 
weak or superstitious magistrate trembled before the 
popular voice, or lent himself a willing incrtxument to 
the fury of the populace. The proconsul Serenus Gra- 
nianus consulted the Emperor as to the course to be 
pursued on such occasions. The answer of fiadrian is 
addressed to Minucius Fundanus, probably the successor 
of Granianus. It enacts that, in the prosecution of 
the Christians, the formalities of law should be strictly 
complied with ; that they should be regularly arraigned 
before the legal tribunal, not condemned on the mere 
demand of the pqpulace, or in compliance with a lawless 
outcry.^ The edict does credit to the humanity and 



• See the fingmente in Routii, Reli- 
quis Sacrse, i. 69-78. 

^ Justiii Martjr, Apol. i. 68, 69. 
Euseb. H. E. iv. 9. Motheim, whoie 
epinioDs on the state of the Chrittiaos 
•re ooloored bj Uo lenient a view of 



RoDMUk toleration, considers this edict 
by no means nM»« fkronrable to the 
Christians than that of Trajan. It 
eridently offirred them protection nndec 
a new and peeoliaraiigencj. 
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wisdom of Hadrian. But, notwithstanding his active 
and inqnisitiye mind, and the ability of fak genera) 
^MiA in. policy, few persons were, perhaps, less qualified 
^mdOTj^ to judge of the real nature of the new reUgion, 
>^<7. ' or to comprehend the tenacious hold which it 
would obtain upon the mind of man* His character 
wanted depth and seriousness to penetrate or to under- 
stand tiie workings of a high, profound, and settled 
religious enthusiasm.^ The graceful verses which he 
addressed to his departing spirit"^ contrast with the 
solemn earnestness with which the Christians were 
teaching mankind to consider the mysteries of another 
life. But, on the whole, the long and peaceful reign of 
Hadrian allowed free scope to the progress of Chris- 
tianity; the increasing wealth and prosperily of the 
empire probably raised in the social scale that class 



« Tht wdl-known ktter of HAdriaii 
giTcg a dogiiUr riew of the itate of 
the rtUgioof aociety in Egypt, as it 
existed, or, rather, as it appeared to 
the inqnintiTe Emperor. " I am now, 
my dear Sermnns, become fhlly ao* 
f oainted with that Egypt which yoo 
praise so highly. I have fonnd the 
peopk vain, fickle, and shifting with 
ereiy brei^ of popular nimoor. 
Those who worship Serapis are Chris- 
tians ; and those who call themselves 
Christian bishops are worshippers of 
Serapb. There is no mler of a Jew- 
ish synagogne, no Samaritan, no Chris- 
tian bishop, who is not an astrologer, 
an interpreter of prodigies, and an 
anointer. The Patriarch himself, when 
he oomes to Egypt, is compelled by 
OM party to worship Serapis, by the 
vthw, Christ .... They hare but 
sne God: him^ Christians, Jews, and ' 



Gentiles, worship alike." This latter 
dame Casanbon imderstood seriously. 
It is eridently malicious satire. The 
common God is Gain. The key to 
the former curious statement is pro- 
bably that the tone of the hi|^, the 
fashionable^ sodety in Alemndria, was 
to affect, either on some Gnostic or 
philosophic theory, that all these reli- 
gions differed only in form, but were 
essentially tiie same; that all adored 
one Deity, all one Logos or Demiurge, 
under differant names; all employed 
the same arts to impose upon the 
ynlgar, and all were equally despicable 
to the real philosopher. Dr. Burton, 
in his History of the Church, sug- 
gested, with much ingenuity, that the 
Samaritans may have been the Gnostic 
followers of Simon Magus. 

^ Animala, vagaU. blandola, 
Hoflpts comesque corporis, 
Qui none sbOrts in toea? 
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among whi>sb it was chiefly dissemiiiated ; while the 
better part of the more (^uleBt would be tempted, at 
least to make themselyes aoquainted witl^ a religion the 
moral influence of which was so manifestlj fityoorahle to 
the happiness of mankind, and which offered so noble a 
solution of the great proUem of human philosophy^ the 
immortality of the souL 

The gentle temper of the first Antoninus would 
maintain that milder system which was adopted 



PlniEm- 



by Hadrian firom policy ot from indifference. |^f 
l^e Emperor, whoise parental vigilance scruti- ^ 
nised the minutest affairs of the most remote pro- 
vince, could not be ignorant, though his own residence 
was fixed in Bome and its immediate neighbourhood, 
of the still expanding progress of Christianity. The 
religion itself acquired every year a more public cha- 
racter. The Apology now assumed the tone of an 
arraignment of the folly and unholiness of the esta- 
Uished Polytheism ; nor was this a low and concealed 
murmur within the walls of its own places ci assem- 
blage, or propagated in the quiet intercourse of the 
brethren. It no longer affected disguise, or dissem- 
bled its hopes ; it approached the foot of the throne ; 
it stood in the attitude, indeed, of a suppliant, AUitning 
the inalienable rights of conscience, but asserting in 
simple confidence its moral superiority, and, in the 
name of an Apology, publicly preaching its own doc- 
trines in the ears of^the sovereign and of the world. 
The philosophers were joining its ranks ; it was rapidly 
growing up into a rival power, both of the religions and 
philosophies of the world. Yet, during a reign in which 
«iuman life assumed a value and a sanctity before un- 
known; in which the hallowed permm of a senator 
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was Bot oaoe. Yiolated, even by tlie stem baud of jus- 
Hoe;^ under an Dmperor who professed and practised 
the maxun oiScipio, tibot he had rather save the life of 
a angle eitisen than <;aase the death of a thousand ene- 
mies;' who considered the mbjects of the Empire as one 
&mily> of which himself was the parenti' eyen religious 
zeal would be rebuked and overawed ; and the provincial 
govemm^itSy which too often reflected the fierce passions 
and violent barbarities of the throne, wotild now, in turn, 
image back the calm and placid serenity of the imperial 
tribunaL Edicts are said to have been issued to someof 
the Gredian cities^Larissay Thessalonioay and Athens— 
and to the Greeks in general, to refrain from any un- 
precedented severities against the Christians. Another 
rescript,^ addressed to the cities of Asia Minor, speaks 
language too distinctly Christian evenfor ^e anticipated 
Christianity ci di^osition evinced by Antonihus. It 
calls upon the Pagans to avert the anger of Heaven, 
whidi was displayed in earthquakes and other public 
calanutieB, by imitating the jaety, rather than denouncing 
the atheism, of the Christians. The p|easing visbn 



« JoL Capii. Anton. Ffni, Ao^. 
Safat u 13S. 

' WIL, p. 140. 

' The reigi^ of Antooiaiu the First 
k almost tiUahk in hbtoiy. The book 
cf Dion Cauiiii whkb ambdned his 
reign was lost, ncfspt a small party 
when Xiphilin wrote. Xiphilin asserts 
that Antonintis fitrcnred the Chris- 



k The rescript of AntoninnSi in 
fiosebios, to which Xiphilin alludes 
(Ihlseh. It. 13)/ in ihvonr of the 
CMatlans, is vow gesnallf gjNen «p 



as sparioas. The older writers die* 
ptttod towliidiorthe Antonini It be- 
longed. Laidner aiigoes, from the 
Apologies of Justin Martjr, that the 
Christians wei« persecuted "ercn to 
dOEtth** during this reign. The hiftr- 
cnoe is inoonclusiTe: thef were ob- 
nonoiis to the law, and might endea^- 
Tohr to gaiii the kw on their side, 
though it vmf not ha^e been oanied 
into eieontion. The gnetfal Toioe of 
Christian antiquity is fitvooiablt 'x 
the First Ant4»inuT 
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mastf, it is to be feared, be alMuidoned, which would 
represent the best of the Pagan Emperors bearing his 
public testimony in favour of the calumniated Chris- 
tians; the man who, from whatever cause, deservedly 
bore the name of the Pious among the adherents of 
his own religion, the most wisely tolerant to tlie &itk 
cfthe GrosjpeL 
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Ohrifltianify and Marcus Anrelias the Philcwopher. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius the Philosopher was of 
a more lofty and vigorous character than that of his 
gentle predecessor. The Second Antoninus might seem 
the last effort of Paganism, or rather of GentUe philo- 
sophy, to raise a worthy opponent to the triumphant 
career of Christianity. A blameless disciple in the 
severest school of phflosophic morality^ the austerity of 
Marcus rivalled that of the Christians in its contempt of 
the follies and diversions of life ; yet his native khidli- 
ness of disposition was not hardened and embittered by 
the severity or the pride of his philosophy.* With 
Aurelius, nevertheless, Christianity found not only a 
fair and high-minded competitor for the command of 
the human mind ; not only a rival in tiie exaltation of 
the soul of man to higher views' and more dignified 
motives, but a violent and intolerant persecutor. During 
his reign, the martyrologiesjbecoime more authentic and 
credible ; the distinct voice of Christian history arraigns 
the Philosopher, notmdeed as the author of a general 
and systematic plan for the extirpation of Christianity^ 
but as withdrawing even the ambiguous protection ol 
the former Emperors, and giving free scope to the 
excited passions, the wounded pride, and llie jealous 

• V««eciiidi2i liiie IgnanA, sme tristitiA grtTit. Jul. Ctpit. Aug. Hiit 
f. 190. 
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interests of its enemies ; neither discountenancing the 
stem determination of the haughty governor to break 
the contumacious spirit of resistance to his authority, 
nor the outburst of popular fiuy, which sought to appease 
the offended gods by the sacrifice of these despisers of 
their Deities. 

Three important causes concurred in bringing about 
this dangerous crisis in the destiny of Chris- ThrMoantes 
tianity at this particular penod: — 1. The utyofM. 
change in the relative position of Christianity nue^v^ 
to the religion of the Empire ; 2. The circum* chriitiMiity 
stances of the times ; 8. The character of the Emperor. 

I. Sixty years of almost uninterrupted peace, since the 
beginning of the second century, had opened a 
wide field for the tree development ci Chris- gsitiooof 
tianity. It had spread into every quarter of the mregamto 
Boman dominions. The Western provinces, 
Gaul and AMca, rivalled the East in the number, if not in 
the opulence, of their Christian congregations. In almost 
every dty had gradually arisen a separate community, 
seceding from the ordinary habits and usages of life, at 
least firom the public religious ceremonial ; governed by 
its own laws; acting upon a common principle; and 
bound together in a kind of latent federal union through* 
out the empire. A dose and intimate correspondence 
connected this new moral republic. An impulse, an 
opinion, a feeling, which originated in Egypt or Syria, 
was propagated with electric rapidity to the remotest 
frontier of the West Xrenaeus, llie Bishop of Lyons in 
Gavl, whose purer Greek had been in danger of corrup- 
tion from his intercourse with the barbarous Celtic 
tribes, enters into a controversy with the speculative 
teachers of Antioch, Edessa, or Alexandria; while Ter- 
tuUian in his rude African Latin denounces or advocate! 

VOL. II. X 
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opinicms which sprang np in Pontns or in Phrygia. A 
new kind of literature had arisen, propagated with the 
utmost zeal of proselytism, among a numerous class of 
readers, who b^an to dose their ears against the pro- 
fane fables and the unsatisfactory philosophical systems 
of Paganism. While the Emperor himself conde- 
scended, in Gre^ of no despicable purity and elegance 
for the age, to explain the lofty tenets of the Porch, and 
to commend its noble morality to his subjects, the 
minds of a large portion of the world were preoccupied 
by writers who, in language often impregnated with 
foreign and Syrian barbarisms, enforced still higher 
morfds, resting upon religious tenets altogether new and 
incomprehensible excepting to the initiate. Their 
sacred boohs were of stQl higher authority ; commanded 
the homage, and required the diligent and respectful 
study, of all the disciples of the new faith. Nor was 
this empire within the empire, this universally dissemi- 
nated sect — ^which had its own religious rites, its own 
laws, to which it appealed rather thtm to the statutes of 
the empire ; its own judges (for the Christians, whererer 
they were able, submitted their disputes to their bishop 
and his associate presbyters), its own financial regula- 
tions, whether for tiie maintenance of public worship, or 
for charitable purposes ; its own religious superiors, who 
exercised a very different control from that of the pon- 
tiffs or sacerdotal colleges of Paganism ; its own usages 
and conduct; in some respects its own language — con- 
fined to one class, or to one description of Soman 
;8ubject& Christians were to be found in the court, in 
the camp, in the commercial market; they discharged 
aU the duties, and did not decline any of the offices, of 
society. They did not altogether shun the f(H*um, 
or abandon aU interest in the civil administration ; thej 
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had their mercantile transactiond, in common with the 
rest of that class. One of their apologists indignantly 
repels the chaige of their being useless to society : ^^ We 
are no Indian Brahmins, or devotees, living naked in 
the woods, self-banished from civilised life. We grate- 
fully accept^ we repudiate no gift of God the Gr^tor ; 
we are only temperate in their use. We avoid not 
your forum, your markets, your baths, your shops, your 
forges, your inns, your fairs. We are one people with 
you in all worldly conunerce. We serve with you as 
sailors, as soldiers ; we are husbandmen and merchants 
like you. We practise the same arts ; we contribute to 
all public works for your use."* Among their most re- 
markable distinctions, no doubt, was their admission of 
slaves to an equality in religious privileges. Yet there 
was no att^npt to disorganise or correct the existing 
relations of society. Though the treatment of slaves in 
Christian families could not but be softened and huma- 
nised, as well by the evangelic temper as by this 
acknowledged equality in the hopes of another life, yet 
Christianity left the emancipation of mankind from 
these deeply-rooted distinctions between the free and 
servile races to times whi<^ might be ripe for so great 
and important a change. 

This secession ci one part of society from its accus- 



^ I add TertalUu^s Utm : ** Ib- 
frnctnofi in negotiis didmiir. Quo 
pacto homines Tobiscom degentet, 
ejnsdem victAs, habittb, instinctAs, 
ejiudflmadTitamneQeHBtatis? Neqne 
«Dim BrachnumiB, aut Indoram gym- 
ftoiopliiite Bomvm, ^Ivioobe et exoles 
rite. Meminimos gntiam noa de- 
bws Deo dcmlDO creatori, nullom 
frnctum openim ^ua repodiamor, 



plan^ temperanras, na ultra modum 
ant perperam ntamnr. Itaque non 
sine foro, non aine maoeUo, non sine 
balneia, tabemis, offidnis, itabolia, nun- 
dinia yestria, ceteriaqne commerciis, 
cohabitamua in hoc aecolo : naTigamna 
et nos Tobiacam et militamWf et nuti- 
camnr, et mercamtir ; proinde misoamoi 
artea, opera noatra pablicamiia naiii 
\ Teatio.'* Apologet. c. 42. 

i2 
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tomed religious iDterconrse with the rest, if in nothing 
but religious intercourse, independent of the numbers 
whose feelings and interests were implicated in the 
support of the national religion in all its pomp and 
authority, would necessarily produce estrangement, 
jealousy, animosity. 

As Christianity became more powerful, a vague appre- 
oomiezionof heusiou began to spread abroad among the 
wittiihewi Eoman people that the fall of their old reli- 
Empire. giou might, to a ccrtam degree, mvolve thiit 
of their civil dominion; and this appreheiunon, it cannot 
be denied, was justified, deepened, and confirmed, by 
the tone of some of the Christian writings, no doubt by 
the language of some Christian teachers. Idolatry was 
not merely an individual, but a national, sin, which 
would be visited by temporal as well as spiritual retri- 
bution. The anxiety of one at least, and that certainly 
not the most discreet of the Christian apologists, to dis- 
claim all hostility towards the temporal dignity of the 
Empire, implies that the Christians were obnoxious 
to this charge. The Christians are calumniated, writes 
Tertullian to Scapula,^ at a somewhat later period 
(under Severus), as guilty of treasonable disloyalty to 
the Emperor. As the occasion required, he exculpates 
them from any leaning to Niger, Albinus, or Cassius, 
the competitors of Severus, and then proceeds to make 
this solemn protestation of loyalty : ^' The Christian is 
the enemy of no man, assuredly not of the Emperor. 



' Sed et circa majestatem imperii 
infamamur, tamen nunqnam Albi- 
niani, nee Nigriani, vel Cassiani, in- 
Teniri potuerunt Christiani. 

Christianiis nulliiis est hostii, n^ 
tarn Impenitoris ; quern ideoi a Deo 



8U0 consiitoi, necesM est ut et ipsnm 
diligat, et revereatur, et honoret^ et 
salyam yelit, com toto Romano im« 
perio, qaonsqae sncolum stabit: tarn* 
diu enim stalct. Terttilliin ad So»* 
polam, !• 
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The sovereign he fcaows to be ordained by God; of 
necessity^ therefore, he loves, reveres, and honours him, 
and prays for his safety, with that of the whole Boman 
Empire, that it may endure — and endure it will — as long 
as the world itself."* But other Christian do- Toneofiome 
euments, or at least documents eagerly dissemi- ^ISSSJ^oohj 
nated by the Christians, speak a very different STwre?' 
language.* By many modem interpreters, the *»^*^"- 
Apocalypse itself is supposed to refer, not to the fall of 
a predicted spiritual Bome, but of the dominant Pagan 
Bome, the visible Babylon of idolatry, and pride, and 
cruelty. According to this view, it is a grand dramatic 
vaticination of the triumph of Christianity over Heathen- 
ism in its secular as well as its spiritual power. Be 
this as it may, in later writings, tiie threatening and 
maledictory tone of the Apocalypse is manifestly bor- 
rowed, and directed against the total abolition of 
Paganism, in its dvil as well as religious supremacy. 
Many of these forged prophetic writings belong to the 
reign of the Antonines, and could not emanate from any 
quarter but that of the more injudicious and fanatical 
Christians. The second (Apocryphal) book of Esdras is 
of this character, the work of a Judaisrng Christian ; ' it 
refers distinctly to the reign of the twelve Caesars,^ and 
obscurely intimates, in many parts, the approaching dis- 
solution of the existing order of things. The doctrine of 



* Quoasqoe soculam stabit. 

* I have been madi indebted, in 
this passage, to the excellent work of 
Tschimer, * Der Fall des Heiden- 
thams,* a work written with so much 
learning; candour, and Christian tem- 
pa, as to excite great regret that it 
WW left inoomplete at its luthor's 
iaath. 



' The general character of the 
work, the nationality of the perpetual 
allusiona to the history and fortunes 
of the race of Israel, betray the Jew ; 
the passages ch. ii. 42, 48; t. 5; 
vii. 26, 29, are arowed Christianity 
On this book read EwaldL 

ff C. xii. 14. Compaia hmmg^ 
Hist, des Joift, L tU. o. 2. 
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the Mfflenniiimi which was as yet £eu* from exploded or 
fiiUen into disregard, mingled with all these prophetic 
anticipations of fatore change in the destinies of man- 
kind.^ The visible throne of Christ, according to these 
writings, was to be erected on the mins of all earthly 
empires: the nature of His kingdom would, of course, be 
nninteUigible to the Heathen: and all that he would 
comprehend would be a vague notion that the empire d 
the world was to be transferred firomBome, and that this 
extinction of the majesty of the Empire was, in some in- 
comprehensible manner, connected with the triumph of 
the new faith. His terror, his indignation, and his con- 
tempty would lead to fierce and implacable animosity. 
Even in Tertullian's Apology, the ambiguous word 
^sseculum" might mean no more than a brief and 
limited period, which was yet to elapse before the final 
consummation. 

But the Sibylline verses^ which clearly belong to this 
ThesttjjuiM period, express, in the most remarkable manner, 
^'^^^ this spirit of exulting menace at the expected 
simultaneous Ml of Boman idolatry and of Boman em- 
pire. The origin of the whole of the Sibylline oracles 
now extant is not distinctly apparent^ either from the 
style, the manner of composition, or the subject of their 
predictions.' It is manifest that they were largely inter- 
polated by the Christians, to a late period, and some of 
the books can be assigned to no other time but the 
present*^ Much, no doubt, was of an older date. It is 

^ There axe apparent allnsiooa to 
the MilleDniam in the Sibyllme yenes, 
pirticiilarly at the cloee of the eighth 
hook. 

> The first book, to page 176. may 
M Jewish ; it then becomes Christian, 
■■ wiU as the second. But in these 



books there Is little prophecy ; it is in 
general the Mosaic history, in Grsek 
hexameters. If there are any frag- 
ments of Heathen verses, they are in 
the third book. 

k Ad honim imperatomm (Anto* 
nini Pii cum liberis rab M. Asnte 
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flcaroely credible that the Fathers of this time would 
qnote contemporary forgeries as ancient prophecies. 
The Jews of Alexandria^ who had acquired some taste 
for Grecian poetry, and displayed some talent for the 
translation of their sacred books into the Homeric lan- 
guage and metre,"^ had, no donbt^ set the example of 
yerdfying their own prophecies^ and of ascribing them 
to the Sil^k, whose names were universally venerated, 
as revealing to mankind the secrets of futurity. They 
may have begun by comparing their own propheta 
with these ancient seers, and spoken of the predictions 
of Isaiah or Ezekiel as their Sibylline verses, which may 
have been another word for prophetic or oracular. 

Almost every region of Heathenism boasts its SibyL° 
Poetic predictioncf, ascribed to these inspired women, 
were either published or religiously preserved in the 
sacred archives of cities. Nowhere were they held in 
such awful reverence as in Borne. The opening of the 



et Liieio Vero) tdnpora Tid«itiir 
StbyUamm TstidnU tMitnm extendi ; 
id quod etiam e libb t. Tidere lioet. 
Note of the editor, OpeopAUs, p. 688. 
» Compere Valckenaer's learned 
treatise De Ariitobulo Jndaeo. The 
fragmenti of Eaddel Tragadus, and 
many paamgesy whidi are erident ver- 
Biooa of the Jewish Scriptures, in the 
works of the Fathers, particnlarlj of 
Eusebins, may be tnned to this sohooL 
It is by DO means impossible that the 
PoUio of Virgil may owe many of its 
beauties to those Alexandrian yersifiers 
•f the Hebrew pn^ts. Viigil, who 
wrott|^ up indiscriminatdy into his 
nfined gold all the ruder ore which 
he foond in the older poets, may have 
teen and admired some of these TerMs. 



He may haTe condesetnded, as he 
thought, to borrow the images of 
these religious books of the barba- 
riaos» aa a modem might the image* 
of the Vedas or of the Koran. 

• See on the different Sibyls and 
the origin of the different poems the 
dimertatkn the (Bxoursos i« and Ti.) 
of the new editor of the Sibylline 
Tones, M. Aloandre, t. ii. (Paris, 
1856). On the Roman Sibylline 
books Ennrsna iiL I do not pledge 
myself to all M. Alcnndre's historical 
critidsm; but I wish to bear my 
hnmUe testimony to the superiority 
of this edition orer all prerioufe 
ones. The editor has availed himseli 
of the Tsluable suggestions of Bleek. 
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Sibylline books was an event of rare occurrence, and 
only at seasons of fearful disaster or peril. Nothing 
would be more tempting to the sterner or more ardent 
Christian, than to enlist^ as it were, on his side, these 
authorised Pagan interpreters of futurity ; to extort, it 
might seem, from their own oracles, this confession of 
their approaching dissolution. Nothing, on the other 
hand, would more strongly excite the mingled feelings of 
apprehension and animosity in the minds of the Pagans, 
than this profanation, as it would appear, whether they 
disbelieved or credited them, of the sacred treasures of 
prophecy. It was Paganism made to utter, in its most 
hallowed language, and by its own inspired prophets, its 
own condemnation; to announce its own immediate 
downfall, and the triumph of its yet obscure enemy over 
both its religious and temporal dominion. 

The fifth and eighth books of the Sibylline oracles 
are those which most distinctly betray the sentiments 
and language of the Christians of this period.^ In the 
spirit of the Jewish prophets, they denounce the folly of 
worshipping gods of wood and stone, of ivory, of gold, 
and silver ; of offering incense and sacrifice to dumb and 
deaf deities. The gods of Egypt, and those of Greece 
— ^Hercules, Jove, and Mercury— are cut off. The 
whole sentiment is in the contemptuous and aggressive 
tone of the later, rather than the more temperate and 
defensive argument of the earlier, apologists for Chris- 
tianity. But the Sibyls are made, not merely to de- 
nounce the fall of Heathenism, but the ruin of Heathen 
states and the desolation of Heathen cities. Many pas- 
sages relate to Egypt, and seem to point out Alexandria, 
with Asia Minor, the cities of which, particularly Lao- 

• Lib. V. p. 6ft7. 
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dicea, are firequentlj noticed, as the cliief staple of 
these poetico-prophetic forgeries.' The following pas- 
sage might almost seem to have been written after the 
destmction of the Serapenm by Theodosins:^ '^Isis, 
thrice hapless goddess, thou shalt remain alone on the 
shores of the Nile, a solitary Maenad by the sands of 
Acheron. No longer shall ^y memory endure npon 
the eartL And then, Serapis, that r^test upon thy 
stones, much must thou suffer; thou shalt be the 
mightiest ruin in thrice hapless Egypt ; and thosOi who 
worshipped thee for a god, shall know thee to be 
nothing. And one of the linen-clothed priests shall 
say. Come, let us build the beautiful temple of the true 
G^ ; let us change the awful law of our ancestors^ who, 
in their ignorance, made their pomps and festivals to 
gods of stone and clay ; let us turn our hearts, hymning 
the Everlasting Qod, the Eternal Father, the Lord of 
all, the True, the King, the Creator and Preserver of 
our souls, the Great, the Eternal God." 

f BfAOvu Kti Bovcf 0Xij9crai, icai ic6irr§rat, 
Bovkii 'HpoKkM^s Tff Ai^f Tff itcU 'Zpfi9do,—V, 558. 
Tht fint of these lines is mutilated. 

% *la'\, Btit rptrdXMPtu, fttvus 8* M x«^M«ri NctXov, 
Mo^, lAOivks iroKTos, M i^a/AdBots 'Axfyomn, 
KoMri ffov fiyud 7c /icyii iror^k yaicw hratrcw, 
Kal <rh 2^/>airi, \l$ots hruc*tti9V9, iroAX2t fxayiffuv 
KttffV TT&fjM fiiyiarov, ir Alyiirr^ rpirakaiv^ 
* • • • 

Ka2 rif ipu r&v Up4mv XinrSavtos Mip' 
AcDrc 6coS r4fiiyos icaXob ffr4i$Mfi§v kKffih 
AcvTc rhv 4k irp€rf6v»v Z^uihv v6fiO¥ ii\\d^»fA§w, 
Tod X^^ ^ Xi^ivois JccU h^rptucivoiffi BtoT&i 
Uoftvits Kot TcXer^ roto^/itvot ohic tvvn^w^ 
3r/>^ifr«^cy 4^^'> ^*^^ t^Birov i^vfivovrrts. 
Ainhv rh9 y€P9T^pat 'rhp ttCHioif yrytmrm^ 
thv ftpvrwXv w^Mpf rhv AXiytfco, rhv fiurtK%m» 
^vx^Tp^v ytp^pm^ Bthp fi^yaWf oikv Urrtu 

Lib. T. p. eS8,adit. GaU Amlilod. 18S& 
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A bolder prophet, witlumt doubt writing precisely at 
this perilous crisis^ dares, in the name of a Sibyl^ to 
connect together tiie approaching fall of Borne and the 
gods of Borne. ** haughty Borne, the just chastise- 
ment -oC Heaven shall come down upon thee from on 
high; l^ou shalt stoop thy neck, and be levelled witii 
the earth; and fire shall consume thee, nused to thy 
very foundatiims; and thy wealth shall perish; wolves 
and foxes shall dwell among thy ruins, and thou shalt 
be desolate as if thou hadst never been. Where then 
will be thy Palladium? Which of thy gods of gold, or 
of stone, or of brass, shall save thee ? Where then the 
decrees of thy senate? Where the race of Bhea, of 
Saturn, or of Jove; all the lifeless deities thou hast 
worshipped, or the shades of the deified dead? When 
thrice five gorgeous Csesab [the twelve Caesars usually 
so called, wi|h Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian], who have en- 
slaved the world from east to west, shall be, one will 
arise silver-helmed, with a name like the neighbouring 
sea [Hadrian and the Hadriatic Sea].'* ' The poet de- 
scribes the busy and lavish character of Hadrian, his 



Ohpdyios vXiry^, icai KdfV^us ahx^^^ vp<^> 

K€K\ifi4priu iHd^ffffiv ioTs, ircU vXovros ^Xurtu, 
Koi 0-^ $4fi€$\a X^icoc, iroi iXi^rctccf oliciiffovffu 
Kai TOT* Hffp vea^ifnifios t\ms, &s fiii ytyoyvia. 
Tlov r6rt IlaXXtCSioy ; voios 0'c Bths Sicurc^ei, 
TLfnHFovSf ^ \i$tifo$, ^ x''^*^' » ^ ^^< '^'^ ^^^ 
A^fiara ovyKKfrrov / xov, 'Pfli?*, 1i^ KpiSpoio, 
*Hc Aihs ywtiit Kol 'giarrwv £y iff€0dffBris 
Aaifioyas ii^ix^f* y^np&v cY8«Xa KaiUvrmw: 

* • • • 

•AAA* JJt€ ffo^ fiaatkus x^i^^o^ Tplj W^rt ym^rat, 
K6wimv SovA<6^arrcf ^* kmokiii^ i^^xpi 8tf0>u»y, 
^^o-cT* &ya( w9KiiUpwQSt Ix*^ WAjcf 9XB0iia w6tn0v. 

Libu Tiii. p. 679. 
TIh 
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curiosity in pryiiig into all religious mysteries, and his 
deification of Antinoua' 

"* After liiin shall reign three» toJum times shall he the 
last} * * * Then from the nttermost parts of the earth, 
whither he fled, shall the matru^ide [Nero] return.'* 



Tbere isanoUier alhuioii to Hadrian, 
lib. V. p. 552, moch more landatorjr : 



The ruin of Rome, and the xtttoia- 
tion of Europe to the East, are like- 
wiae alluded to in the followiiig pas- 
fages : lib. iii. p. 404^08 ; t. 573- 
676; viii. 6H 712, 718. 

■ K^ff/iw hr&KTt^mif fuapf iro9l, S«pa xoptfrn^ 

• • * * 
Kat fAoyuc&v hi^mw fiMirrfipM virra fic9^(<i, 

TUuiik Stbv Sffuo^ffi, ifirwra ^t/S^/MCK Xt^ci.-^P. 688. 
(Compare the liith book, pabliahed by A. Mai, where the reading is Wf 
woSif line 167.) 

• Thy fierii rpus Ap^wffi, vo^rroroy ifjMp Ixorrcs — 
One of these three ii to be an old man, to heap up vast treasure^ in or^er 
to Bonrender them to the Eastern destrojer, Nero-*^ 

IV Iroy y httOfdXSp 
*Ejc wMpirmy yulnft ^vyta fAifrpoKT^vot iX0ky» 
Kol rirt lewS^trtts, icXarh ic6p<pvpov i(y9fawim¥ 
Mf ixSwrafiini, icai wMtfiop ttfia f^fovva, 

• • • • 
Kol ykp kero^p«»v X«yc^y«y S^a irctf'f rroi. 

Hov r^f 0*01 rh icpdrosf irola yij o^nfAaxos Iotm, 
ikovKttSuffa T9tus tuvrtuo^pocinrgaiv iifiidriAm$i 
Hir^s y^ yaiiis Brnr&p r6rt viiyxitvis MartUf 
Ktnhs wttyTOKpdrmp trhy 4\$iip fiii/iafft Kpirp 
ZAvrmv kcSl v^Kimv ^vx^s, ical KScfiov iwarra, 

• * « • 

*Eit rord ffoi fipvyfids, icai aicopwifffi^s, koX ikm^u, 
nrwo'if Srcof li\$p 'r6\fup, icai x^l""^^ ytdus, 

Lib.Tiil688. 



*■* The strange notion of the flight 
of Kero bejond the Euphrates, from 
whence he was to return as Antidirist, 
is almost the burthen of the Sibylline 
Terses. Compare lib. ir. p. 520-525 ; 
▼. 573, where there is an allusion to 
his theatrical tastes, 619-714. The 



best commentary is thai of St. Ac 
gustine on the Thessalonians : *<Et 
tunc rerelabitnr ille iniquus. Ego 
proTsus quid dizerit me &teor igno- 
rmre. Snspidones (amen bominum, 
quae Tel andire rel legere de hic i« 
potui, mm taoebo. Quidam pataa. 
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And now, king of Borne, shalt thou moaniy disrobed 
of the pnrple laticlave of thy rulers, and clad in sack* 
eloth« The glory of thy eagle-bearing l^ons shall 
perisL Where shall be thy might ? What land, which 
thou hast enslaved by thy yain laurels, %hall be thine 
aUy ? For there shall be confusion on all mortals over 
the whole earth, when the Almighty Buler comes, and, 
seated upon his throne, judges the souls of the quick and 
of the dead, and of the whole world. There shall be 
wailing and scattering abroad, and ruin, when the Ml 
of the cities shall come, and the abyss of earth shall 
open." 

In another passage, the desolation of Italy, the return 
of Nero, the general massacre of kings, are portrayed 
in fearM terms. The licentiousness of Bome is detailed 
in the blackest colours. ^Sit silent in thy sorrow, 
gcdlty and luxurious dty; the vestal virgins shall no 
longer watch the sacred fire; thy house is desolate."' 
Christianity is then represented under the image of 
a pure and heaven-descending temple, embracing the 
whole human race. 



hoc de imperio dictwnfaiise Bomano; 
•t propterea Panlum Apottolvm non 
id apert& loribere voluisie, ne calmn- 
niam videlicet incarreret qood Romano 
imperio mal^ optayerit, com spera- 
retar stemimi : nt hoo quod dixit, 
'Jam enim mysteriimi iniquitatia 
operator/ Neitmem roltierit intelligi, 
cujus jam facta ydat Antichrifti vide- 
bantur; ande nomiiilli ipsnm resur* 
recturum et futuram Antichristom 
nupieantar. Alii yero nee eum ocd- 
snm pntant, wd sabtractmn potiiu, ut 
patarttor oedsus; et rirum occnltari 
in Tigare ipeiua setatitf, in quA fuit 
com cndcretur eztiactuf, doooc too 



tempore reveletnr, et restitnatiir ia 
regnmn." According to the Sibjk, 
Nero was to make an aUianoe with 
the longs of the Medes and Persians ; 
return at the head of a mighty army ; 
accomjdiih his fiiToiirite wiieme of 
digging through the Isthmus d Co- 
rinth, and then conquer Rome. For 
the manner in which Neander traces 
the germ of this notion in the Apoca- 
lypse, tee Pflansung, Der Chr Kircfai^ 
ii. 327. Nero is Antichrist in tha 
political Terssi of CommoAanoi^ lUi 
Compare M. Alonndre, iL 495. 
> Lib. T. p, S2l. 
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Whether or not these prophecies merely embodied, for 
the private edification, the sentiments of the OhristianSy 
thej are manifest indications of these sentiments ; and 
they would scarcely be concealed with so much prudence 
and discretion as not to transpire among adyersaries, who 
now began to watch them with jealous vigilance : if they 
were boldly pubUshed, for the purpose of converting the 
Heathen, they would be still more obnoxious to the 
general indignation and hatred. However the more 
moderate and rational, probably the greater number, Of 
the C!hristians might deprecate these dangerous and in- 
judicious effusions of zeal, the consequences would 
involve all alike in the indiscriminating animosity 
which they would provoke ; and, whether or not these 
predictions were contained in the Sibylline poems, quoted 
by all the early writers, by Justin Martyr, by Clement, 
and by Origen, the attempt to array the authority of the 
Sibyls against that religion and that empire, of which 
they were before considered ahnost the tutelary guar- 
dians, would goad the rankling aversion into violent 
resentment. 

The general superiority assumed in any way by 
Christianity, directly it came into collision with the 
opposite party, would of itself be &tal to the peace 
which it had acquired in its earlier obscurity. Of all 
pretensions, man is most jealous of the claim to moral 
jsuperiority. 

>A n. The darkening aspect of the times wrought up 
this growing alienation and hatred to open and nehaatein 
furious hostility. In the reign of M. Aurelius, ^wM^e 
we approach the verge of that narrow oasis of **"**• 
peace which intervenes between the final conquests of 
Rome and the recoil of repressed and threatening bar^ 
barism upon the civilisation of the world. The publie 
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mind b^an to be agitated with gloomy rumours from 
the frontier, while calamities, though local, yet spread 
oyer wide districts, shook the whole Boman people with 
apprehension. Foreign and civil wars, inundations, 
earthquakes, pestilences, which I shall presently assign 
to their proper dates, awoke the afirighted empire from 
its slumber of tranquillity and peace/ 

The Emperor Marcus reposed not^ like his prede- 
cessor, in his Lanuvian villa, amid the peaceftd pursuits 
of agriculture, or with the great jurisconsults of the 
time, meditating on a general system of legislation. 
The days of the Second Numa were gone by, and the 
Philosopher must leave his speculative school and his 
Stoic friends to place himsdf at the head of the legions. 
New levies invade the repose of peacefril families ; even 
the public amusements are encroached upon ; the gla- 
TttiOT of tbe diators are enrolled to serve in Ihe army.' It 
BomawQiid. ^^^ ^^ ^jjjg imexpectcd crisis of calamity and 
terror, that Superstition, which had slept in careless and 
Epicurean forgetfulness of its gods, suddenly awoke, and 
when it fled for succour to the altar of the tutelar deity, 
found the temple deserted and the shrine neglected. 
One portion of society stood aloof in sullen disregard or 
avowed contempt of rites so imperiously demanded by 
the avenging ^)ds. If, in the time of public distress, 
true religion inspires serene resignation to the Divine 
will, and receives the awful admonition to more strenuous 
and rigid virtue, Superstition shudders at the manifest 
anger of the gods, yet looks not within to correct the 
offensive guilty but abroad, to discover some gift or 



^ TiUemont, Hfst ties Emp. ii. 
598. 

s Fait enim popalo hk sermo, cum 
tmtuUmt ai helhm giadMorm quod 



populnm subUitiB rdaptttibai TeUet 
oogere ad phikfophittn. JnL Cafi 
p. 304. 
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sacrifice which may appease the Divine wrath, and bribe 
back the alienated favour of Heaven. Barely does it 
discover any ofifering sufficiently costly, except human 
life.* The Christians were the public and avowed ene- 
mies of the gods ; they were the self«designated victims, 
whose ungrateful atiieism had provoked, whose blood 
might avert, their manifest indignation. The public 
religious ceremonies, the sacrifices, the games, the 
theatres, afforded constant opportunities of inflaming 
and giving vent to the paroxysms of popular fury, with 
which it disburthened itself of its awful apprehensions. 
The cry of ^The Christians to the lionsl" was now no 
longer the wanton clamour of individual or party malice ; 
it was not murmured by the interested, and eagerly re- 
echoed by the blood-thirsty, who rejoiced in the exhibition 
of unusual victims; it was.the deep and general voice of 
' &natic terror, solemnly demanding the propitiation of 
the wrathful gods, by the sacrifice of these impious apos- 
tates from their worship.^ The Christians were the 
authors of all the calamities which were brooding over 
the worid, and in vain their earnest apologists appealed 
to the prosperity of the empire since the appearance of 
Christy in the reign of Augustus, and showed that the 
great enemies of Christianity, the Emperors Nero and 
Domitian, were likewise the scourges of mankind.^ 



• Compare on simikr evflntB, pM 
roxjUDs of popular religions aeal 
arising ont of public calsmiiieB, Har- 
tang, Religioii des Bdmer, i. 234. 

^ The minde of the , thnndeHng 
legion (ace postca), after having sof- 
(ered deadlj wotmds from foimer 
asnilantsi was finally tnmsfiied bj 
the critical spear of lioyle {VfrnkM, 
vol. ii). Is it improbable that it was 



inrented or wrooght ap, from a casnal 
oocorrenoe, into its present form, as a 
kind of ooonterpoise to the reiterated 
charge which was adyaneed againatthe 
Qfaristians» of baring caosed, by their 
impiety, all the calamities indicted by 
the barbarians on ih» Empire? 

e Mdito apod Routh, Raliq. Smt. 
i. 111. Compare TertaUian, Ifm 
loget. T. 
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nL Was, then, the philosopher Aurelius superior to 
m. ThedMk the Yulgar superstition? In what manner did 
his personal character affect the condition of 



the Christians ? Did he authcmse, by any new edict, a 
general and systematic persecution, or did he only giye 
free scope to the vengeance of the awe-struck people, 
and countenance the timid or fanatic concessions of the 
proYincial governors to the riotous demand of the 
populace for Christian blood? Did he actually repeal or 
suspend, or only neglect to enforce, the milder edicts of 
his predecessors, which secured to the Christians a fair 
and public trial before the legal tribunal?^ The acts 
ascribed to Marcus Aurelius, in the meagre and unsatis- 
factory annals of his reign, are at issue with the senti- 
ments expressed in his grave and lo% Meditations. 
He assumes, in his philosophical lucubrations, which he 
dictated during his campaigns upon the Danube, the 
tone of profound religious sentiment, but proudly dis- 
claims the influence of superstition upon his mind. Yet 
in Bome he either shared, or condescended to appear to 
share, all the terrors of the people. The pestilence, 
said to have been introduced from the East by the 
soldiers, on their return from the Parthian campaign, 
had not yet ceased its ravages, when the public mind 
was thrown into a state of the utmost depression by the 
news of the Marcomannic war. M. Aurelius, as we 
shall hereafter see, did not, in his proper person, ooun- 



' Thm is an edict of the Emperor 
Anrdln in the genuine Acts of St. 
Sjmphorian, in which Psgi, Roinart, 
and Keander (i. 106), would read the 
name of li. AoreUns instead of Aore- 
lianns. Their arguments are, in mj 
cpinion, inoondnaiye, and the fiMi that 



Anrelian is named among the pene- 
coting Emperors in the treatise as* 
crihed to Lactentins (De M<fft Perse. 
cutor.), in which his edicts (scripta^ 
against the Christians are distinctly 
named, outweighs their conjectunk 
olgeotioBS. 
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tenancOy to the utmost, the demands of the popular super* 
fititioiL For all the vulgar arts of magic, divination, 
and vaticination, the Emperor declares his sovereign 
contempt ; yet on that occasion, besides the public reli- 
gious ceremonies, to which I shall presently allude, he 
is said himself to have tampered widi the dealers in the 
secrets of futurity ; to have lent a willing ear to the 
prognostications of the Chaldeans, and to the calcula- 
tions of astrology. If these facts be true, and all this 
were not done in mere compliance with the PHvatesmti 
general sentiment, the serene composure of ^aj^^hi 
Marcos himself may at times have darkened iwni. 
into terror; his philosophic apathy may not always 
have been exempt from the influence of shuddering 
devotion* In issuing an edict against the Christians, 
Marcus may have supposed that he was consulting the 
public good, by conciliating the alienated favour of the 
gods. But the superiority of the Christians to all the 
terrors of death appears at once to have astonished and 
wounded the Stoic pride of the Emperor. Philosophy, 
which was constantly dwelling on the solemn question 
of the immortality of the soul, could not comprehend 
the eager resolution with which the Christian departed 
from life; and in the bitterness of jealousy sought out 
unworthy motives for the intrepidity which it could not 
emulate. ** How great is that soul which is ready, if it 
must depart from the body, to be extinguished, to be 
dispersed, or stiU to subsist ! And this readiness must 
proceed from the individual judgement^ not from mere 
obstinacy, like the Christians, but deliberately, solemnly, 
and without tragic display."* The Emperor did not 



• Hm Emperor^s Greek is b7 no i sage. YtX^i^ wapdra^iy is nsoall/ 
mmoM cksr in this remarkable pas- I translated as in the teit **m%n o^ 
YOUU. K 
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choose to discern that it was in the one case the doubt, 
in the other the assurance, of the eternal destiny of the 
soul, which constituted the difference. Marcus, no 
doubt, could admire, not merely the dignity with which 
the philosopher might depart on his uncertain but 
necessary disembarkation from the voyage of life, and 
the bold and fearless valour with Vhich his own legion- 
aries or their barbarous antagonists could confront 
death on the field of battle; but, at the height of his 
wisdom, he could not comprehend the exalt^'eiithti- 
siasm with which the Christian trusted in thie imtnor- 
tality and blessedness of the departed Soul ^ in the 
presence of God. > = •. . 

There can be little doubt that Martus Antoniiius 
issued an edict by which the Christian* wei^ again 
exposed to all the denimciations of common'infbntiers, 
whose zeal was now whetted by some share,' if not by 
the whole, of the confiscated property of delinquents* 
The most distinguished Christians of the Eadt were 
sacrificed to the base passions of the meanest of man- 
kind, by the Emperor, who, with every moral qu^difica- 
tion to appreciate the new religion, closed his ears^ either 
in the stem apathy of Stoic philosophy, or the miore 
engrossing terrors of Heathen bigotry. ' ' 

It is remarkable how closely the more probable^ 
records of Christian martyrology harmonise with th^ 
course of events, during the whole reign of M. Aurelius, 



siiOBCj," A recent winter renders it 
*' ostentation or parade.*' I suspect 
an antithesis with tSiic^s Kpl&tns, and 
that it refers to the manner in which 
the Christians arrayed themselyes as 
a body against the authority of the 
perMcntors ; and should render the 



words omitted in the text $itnt Kmt 
&Wov irtiacu, and without that tragic 
display which is intended to pei^nade 
others to follow our example. The 
Stoic pride would stand alone in the 
dignity of an intrepid death. 
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and illustrate and justify my view of the causes and 
motives of their persecution/ 

It was on the 7th March, a.d. 161, that the elder An- 
toninus, in the charitable words of a Christian 
apologist, sank in death into the sweetest sleep,' 
and M. Aurelius assumed the reins of empire. He im- 
mediately associated with himself the other adopted 
son of Antoninus, who took the name of L. Yeros. 
One treacherous year of peace gave the hope of undis- 
turbed repose, under the beneficent sway which carried 
the fy y^^Timfl of a serere and humane philosophy into the 
administration of public affairs. Mild to all lighter 
delinquencies, but always ready to mitigate the sevmty 
of the law, the Emperor was only inexorable to those 
more heinous offences which endimger the happiness of 
society. While the Emperor himself superintended the 
course of justice, the senate resumed its ancient honours. 
In the second- year of his reign, the horizon 
b^an to darken. During the reign of the First 
Antoninus, earthquakes which shook down some of the 
Asiatic cities, and fires which ravaged those of the West, 
bad excited much alarm ; but these calamities assumed 
a more dire and destructiye character during the reign 
of Aureliug. Bome itself was first visited with a terriUe 



' A modern writer, H. Ripaalt 
(Hist. Philoaoph'ique de Ifarc AuiMe), 
•scribes to this time the memorable 
passage of Tertnllian's Apology: — 
*< £zist]ment omnis publics dadis, 
onmis popoiaria incommodi, Chris- 
tianos esse caasam. Si Tiberis ascentUt 
m numia, si Nilos non ascendit in 
arra, si doelmn stetit, si terra movit, 
sifamet 9i lues, statim Christiauos ad 
ieonas." An older, more learned his- 



torian writes that — ** Tout oe qui suit 
les cultes de I'empire s'^tfye de toutes 
parts contre les Chretiens. On attri- 
bue k ce qu*on appelle leur impi^, 
le d^lchalnement.des fl&iuz, sous ks- 
qnelles ge'missent tons les hornmiB 
sans priyil^e ni exemption, sans dis- 
tinction de reUgion." Tillemonty Hist, 
des Emp., Marc Aur^ 

' Quadratua apid Xiphilin. An> 
tonin.8. 

k2 
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imindatioiL^ The Tiber swept away all the cattle in 
tiiie neighbourhood, threw down a great number of build- 
ings; among the rest, the granaries and magazines of 
com, which were chiefly situated on the banks of the 
river. This appalling eyent was followed by a famine, 
whidi pressed heavily on the poorer population of the 
capital. At the same time, disturbances took place in 
Britain. The Catti, a German tribe, ravaged Belgium ; 
and the Parthian war, which commenced under most 
disastrous circumstances, the invasion of Syria, and the 
loss of three legions, demanded the presence of his 
colleague in the empire. Though the event was 
announced to be prosperous, yet intelligence of doubtful 
and hard-won victories seemed to intimate that the 
spell of Eoman conquest was beguming to lose its 
power.' 

After four years, Verus returned, bearing the trophies 
AJK i«. of victory ; but, at the same time, the seeds of 
the&iipire. a Calamity which outweighed all the barren 
honours which he had won on the shores of the Eu- 
phrates. His army was infected witii a pestilence, which 
superstition ascribed to the plunder of a temple in Seleu- 
cia or Babylonia. The rapacious soldiers had opened a 
mystic coffer, inscribed with magical signs, fix)m which 
issued a pestilential air, which laid waste the whole 
world. This fable is a vivid indication of the state ol 
the public mind.J More rational observation traced the 



^ Capitol. M. Antonin. p. 168. 

* •< Sed in dieboi Parthici belli, per- 
Mcutiones Christianoriun, quartft jam 
pott Neronem Tice, in Asift et Gallift 
gmm praecepto ejus extitenint, mul- 
tiqu0 sanctorum martyrio ooronati 
<nut." This loose language of Orosius 
' W tha pentecution in Gaol, if not in 



Asia, was much later than the Par 
thian war) appears to connect the 
calamities of Rome with the per 
secutions. 

J This was called the ** anniu; caW 
mitosiis." There is a strange story in 
Capitolinus of an mipoator who ha- 
rangued the populace from the wil^ 
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fatal malady firom Ethiopia and Egypt to the Eastern 
army, which it followed from proyince to province, 
moiddering away its strength as it proceeded, even to 
the remote frontiers of Gaul and the northern shores of 
the Bhine. Italy felt its most dreadful ravages, and in 
Bome itself the dead bodies were transported out of tiie 
city, not on the decent bier, but heaped up in waggons. 
Famine aggravated the miseries, and, perhaps, increased 
the virulence, of the plague.^ StiU t^e hopes of peace 
began to revive the drooping mind; and flattering 
medals were struck, which promised the return of golden 
days. On a sudden^ the Empire was appalled with the 
intelligence of new wars in all quarters. The Moors 
laid waste the fertile provinces of Spain ; a rebellion of 
shepherds withheld the harvests of Egypt from the 
capital Their defeat only added to the dcmgerous glory 
of Avidius Gassius, who, before long, stood forth as a 
competitor for the Empire. A vast confederacy of na- 
tion% from the frontiers of (xaul to the borders of Illyri- 
cum, comprehending some of the best known and most 
formidable of the German tribes, with others whose 
dissonant names were new to the Boman ears, had 
arisen with a simultaneous movement."* The armies 
were wasted with the Parthian campaigns, and the still 
more destructive plague. 

The Maroomannic has been compared with the Second 
Punic War, though, at the time, even in the paroxysm 
of terror, the pride of Bome would probably not have 



fig-tree in the Campui Marttus, and 
aiserted that if, in throwing himself 
from the tree, he ehoold be tamed into 
a atork, fire would hl\ firom hearen. 



mondi afTore dioerat." As he ftll, be 
loosed a atork firom his bosom. Aur^ 
Uvu^ on hisconftssionof theimposturih 
nlcased him. Cap. Anton. 13. 



and the end of th^ wxrld waa at hand: ^ Julius Cap. Ant. Phil. 21. 
^ igoflDi de ooelo lap«ariim finenx^ue " See the list in Capitol. |». 300. 
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ennobled an irraption of barbarians, however formidable, 
by such a comparison. The presence of both the Em- 
perors was imperiously demanded. Marcus, indeed^ 
lingered in Kome, probably to enrol the army (for 
which purpose he swept together recruits from all quar- 
tersy and even robbed the arena of its bravest gladia- 
tors), certainly to perform the most solemn and costly 
religious ceremonies. Every rite was celebrated which 
could propitiate the Divine favour, or allay the popular 
fears. Priests were summoned from all quarters; foreign 
rites performed ; ° lustrations; and funereal banquets for 
seven days purified the infected city. It was, no doubt, 
on this occasion that the unusual number of victims 
provoked the sarcastic wit which insinuated that, if the 
Emperor returned victorious, there would be a dearth 
ctetedM of oxen.® Precisely at this time, the Christian 
▲.D. ite. martyrologies date the commencement of the 
persecution under Aurelius. In Borne itself, Justin, the 
apologist of Christianity, either in the same or in the 
following year, ratified with his blood the sincerity of 
his belief in the doctrines for which he had abandoned 
the Gentile philosophy. His death is attributed to the 
jealousy of Orescens, a Cynic, whose audience had been 
drawn o£f by the more attractive tenets of the Christian 
Platonist Justin was summoned before Busticus, one 
of the philosophic teachers of Aurelius, the prefect of 



■ " Peregnnos ntus implevent.''* 
Such aeems the unoontested reading in 
the Augustan history; jet the singular 
fact that at such a period the Empeix>r 
should introduce foreign rites, as wdl 
as the unusual expression, may raise a 
suspicion that some word with an 
opposite meaning is the genuine ex- 



pression of the author. 

• This early pasqufaiade was coached 
in the form of an address from the 
white oxen to the Emperor : *< If you 
conquer, we are undone ;** Ol /S^cs ol 
\«vKo\ MapKH r& Kaiaapt [x<>^pc^] 
*Ap 8^ (TV vut/iajfSt 9/MS i,irmX6fit0a. 
Amm. Mate. xxr. 4. 
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the city, and commanded to perform sacrifice. On his 
refusaly and open avowal of his Christianity, he was 
scouiged, and put to deatL It is hy no means impro- 
bable that, during this crisis of religious terror, mandates 
should have been issued to the proyinces to imitate the 
devotion of the capital, and everywhere to appease the 
o£fended gods by sacrifice. Such an edict, though not 
designatihg them by name, would, in its effects, and 
I)erhaps in intention, expose the Christian^ to the malice 
of their enemies. Even if the provinci^ governors were 
left of their own accord to imitate the example of the 
Emperor, their own zeal or loyalty would induce them 
to fall in with the popular current. The lofty hu- 
maiiity which would be superior at once to supersti- 
tion, to interest^ and to the desire of popularity, and 
which would neglect the opportunity of courting the 
&voar of the .Emperor and the populace, would be a 
rare and singular virtue upon the tribunal of a provin- 
cial ruler. 

The persecution raged with the greatest violence in 
Asia Minor. It was bere that the iiew edicts p*tjwatton 
were promulgated, so far departiog firom the Minor. 
humane regulations of the former Emperors, that the 
prudent apologists venture to doubt their emanating 
from the imperial authority.^ By these rescripts, the 
delators were again let loose, and were stimulated by 
the gratification of their rapacity out of the forfeited 
goods of the Christian victims of persecution, as well as 
of their revenge. 

The fame of the aged Polycarp, whose death the 
sorrowing Church of Smyrna related in an epistle to 
the Christian community at Philomelium or Fhi1adel« 



^ Melito apnd Eueb. H. E. ir. 2M. 
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phia, which is still extant, and bears eyery mark of 
authenticity,^ has obscured that of the other 
' yictims of Heathen malice or superstition. Of 
these yictims, the names of two only haye suryiyed ; 
one who manfully endured, the other who timidly- 
apostatised in the hour of trial. Gtormanicus appeared ; 
was forced to descend into tiie arena ; he fought gal- 
lantly, until the merciful Proconsul entreated him to . 
consider his time of life. He then proyoked the tardy 
beasts and in an instant obtained his inmiortality. The 
impression on the wondering people was that of indig* 
nation rather than of pity. The cry was redoubled,. 
"Away with the godless! Let Polycarp be appro* 
hended!'' The second, Quintus, a Phrygian, had 
boastfully excited the rest to throw themselyes in tho 
way of the persecution. He descended, in his haste» 
into the arena ; the first sight of the wild beasts so 
oy^rcame his hollow courage, that he consented to 
sacrifice. 

Polycarp was the most distinguished Christian of the 
East; he had heard the Apostle St. John; he had long 
presided, *with the most saintly dignity, oyer the see of 
Smyrna. Polycarp neither ostentatiously exposed him* 
self, nor declined such measures for security as might 
be consistent with his character. He consented to 
retire into a neighbouring yillage, from which, on the 
intelligence of the approach of the officers, he retreated 
to another. His place of concealment being betrayed 
by two slayes, whose confession had been extorted by 
torture, he exclaimed, " The will of God be done ; '' 
ordered food to be prepared for the officers of justice ; 
and requested time for prayer, in which he spent twa 

« Ib Ootalorii Paint Apoctelid, ii. 19$. 
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hours. He was placed upon an ass, and, on a day of 
great public concourse, conducted towards the town. 
He was met by Herod the Irenarch and his father 
Nicetas, who took the Bishop, with considerate respect^ 
into their own carriage, and vainly endeavoured to 
persuade him to submit to the two tests by which the 
Christians were tried, the salutation of the Emperor by 
the title of Lord, and sacrifice. On his determined 
refusal, their compassion gave place to contumely ; he 
was hastily thrust out of the chariot, and conducted ta 
the crowded stadium. On the entrance of the old man 
upon the public scene, the excited devotion of the 
Christian spectators imagined that they heard a voice 
from heaven, " Polycarp, be firm 1 " The Heathen, in 
their vindictive fiuy, shouted aloud, that Polycarp had 
been apprehended The mercifdl Proconsul entreated 
him, in respect to his old age, to disguise his name. 
He proclaimed aloud that he was Polycarp ; the trial 
proceeded. "Swear," they said, "by the Genius of 
Caesar ; retract, and say, * Away with the godless ! ' *** 
The old man gazed in sorrow at the frantic and raging, 
benches of the spectators, rising above each other, and,, 
with his eyes uplifted to heaven, said, "Away with the 
godless 1 ** The Proconsul urged him further — ^ Swear,, 
and I release thee ; blaspheme Christ" " Eighty and 
six years have I served Christ, and He has never done 
me wrong; how can I blaspheme my King, and my 
Saviour?" The Proconsul again commanded him ta 
swear by the Genius of Caesar. Polycarp replied, by 
avowing himself a Christian, and by requesting a day to* 
be appointed on which he might explain before the 
Proconsul the blameless tenets of Christianity. " Per- 
suade the people to consent," replied the compassionate 
but overawed ruler. " We owe respect to authority ; 
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to thee I will explain the reasons of my conduct ; to the 
populace 1 will make no explanation." The old man 
knew too well the ferocious passions raging in their 
minds, which it had been vain to attempt to allay by 
the rational arguments of Christianity. The Proconsul 
threatened to expose him to the wild beasts, ''lis 
well for me to be speedily released fix)m this life of 
misery.** He threatened to bum him alive. "I fear 
not the fire that bums for a moment ; thou knowest not 
that which burns for ever and oyer.'* The Christian's 
countenance was full of peace and joy, even when the 
herald advanced into the midst of the aidsemblage, and 
thrice proclaimed — " Folycarp has professed himself a 
Christian I " The Jews and Heathens (for the former 
were in great numbers, and especially infuriated against 
the Christianis) replied with an overiii^elming ehout, 
" This is the teacher of all Asia, the overthrower of our 
gods, who has perverted so many &om sacrifice and the 
adoration of the gods I " They demanded of the Asiarchr 
the president of the games, instantly to let loose a lion 
upon Folycarp. The Asiarch excused himself by 
alleging that the games were over. A general cry 
arose that Folycarp should be burned alive. The Jews 
were again as vindictively active as the Heathens in 
collecting the fuel of the baths, and other combustibles, 
to raise up a hasty yet capacious funeral pile. He was 
speedily unrobed ; he requested not to be nailed to the 
stake ; he was only bound to it. 

The calm and unostentatious prayer of Folycarp may 
be considered as embodying the sentiments of the 
Christians of that period. " O Lord Grod Almighty, the 
Father of thy well-beloved and ever-blessed Son Jesus 
Christ, by whom we have received the knowledge of 
thee ; the Grod of angels, powers, and of every creature 
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asd of the whole race of the righteous who live before 
thee, 1 thank thee that thou hast graciously thought me 
wdrthy of this day and this hour, that I may receive a 
portion in the number of thy martyrs, and drink of 
€hrist*8 cup, for the resurrection to eternal life, both of 
body and soul, in the incorruptibleness of the Holy 
Spirit ; among whom may I be admitted this day, as a 
rich' and acceptable sacrifice, as thou, O true and 
faithfiil God, hast prepared, and foreshown, and accom- 
plished. Wherefore I praise thee for all thy mercies ; 
I bless thee; I glorify thee, with the etenial and 
heavenly Jesus Christ, thy beloved Son, to whom, with 
thee and the Holy Spirit, be glory now and for ever." 

The fire was Mndled in vain. It arose curving like 
an arch around the serene victim, or, like a sail swelling 
iHth the wind, left the body unharmed. To the sight 
of the Christians, he resemUed a treasure^ of gold or 
silver (an allusion to the gold tried in the fumac^e ) ; 
^d delicious odours, as of myrrh or frankincense, 
toeathed from his body. An executioner was sent in to 
despatdi the victim; his side was pierced, and blood 
enough flowed from tiie aged body to extinguish the 
flakes immediately around him.' 

The whole of this narrative has the genuine energy 
of truth : the prudent yet resolute conduct of the aged 
bishop; the calm and dignified expostulation of the 
governor; the wild fury of the populace; the Jews 
eageriy seizing the opportunity of renewing their un- 
slaked hatred to the Christian name, are described with 
the simplicity of nature. The supernatural part of the 



' TheOreek acootint adds a dove, 
wbioh ' soared from hit bodf, as it 
were Ut innocent departing son]. For 
«-«#(rrc^ however, has been rerj 



ingienionsljT sulstitated er* apt^repiu 
See Jortin's Remarks oh 'Ecciesiastical 
Historr, i. 31 6. Perhaps T«p2 rrepi^ 
" around the chest." Roinart. 
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transaction is no more than may be ascribed to the 
liigh-wrought imagination of the Christian spectators, 
deepening every casual incident into a wonder: the 
voice from heaven, heard only by Christian ears ; the 
flame from the hastily piled wood, arching over the 
unharmed body; the grateful odours, not impossibly 
from aromatic woods, which were used to warm the 
baths of the more luxurious, and which were collected 
for the sudden execution ; tiie efEusion of blood, which 
might excite wonder from the decrepit frame of a man 
at least a hundred years old.' Even the vision of 
Polycarp himself,^ by which he was forewarned of his 
approaching fate, was not unlikely to arise before his 
mind at that perilous crisis. Polycarp closed the 
nameless train of Asiatic martyrs.^ 

Some few years after, the city of Smyrna was visited 
with a terrible earthquake ; a generous sympathy was 
displayed by the inhabitants of the neighbouring cities ; 
provisbns were poured in from all quarters; homes 
were offered to tiie houseless; carriages furnished to 
convey the infirm and the children from the scene of 
ruin. They received the fugitives as if they had been 
their parents or children. The rich and the poor vied 
in the offices of charity; and, in the words of the 
Gredan sophist^ tiiought that they were receiving rather 
than conferring a favour."^ A Christian historian may 



* According to the gr«at master of 
natore, Lady Macbeth's diaeaaed me- 
mory is haunted with a similar dr- 
cnmstancc^ at the murder of Dwican. 
" Who would have thought the old 
man to hare had so much blood in 
him ?"— JtfooJrf*, act T. s. 1. 

* The dafficolty of aocarately 



tiling ai t 
has gflHy] 



vision with its fhlfihneiit 
perpleied the writers whe 
insist on its preteroatond origii^ 
Jortin, p. 807. 

" KoT^ciwc r^p Zutyfihw. 
* TUleroont, Hist, des Emp. t ii. p. 
687. The philosopher AristideswroU 
an oratkn on this erect. 
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be excused if he discerns in this hnmane conduct the 
manifest progress of Christian benevolence; and that 
benevolencey if not unfEurly ascribed to the influence of 
Christianity, is heightened by the recollection that the 
sufferers were those whose amphitheatre had so recently 
been stained with the blood of the aged martyr. If, 
instead of beholding the retributive hand of Divine 
vengeance in the smouldering ruins of the city, the 
Christians hastened to alleviate the common miseries of 
Christian and of Pagan with equal zeal and liberality, it 
is impossible not to trace at once the extraordinary revo- 
lution in the sentiments of mankind, and the purity 
of the Christianity which was thus superior to those pas- 
sions which have so often been fatal to its perfection. 

At this period of enthusiastic excitement— of Super- 
stition on the one hand, returning in unreasoning terror 
to its forsaken gods, and working itself up by every 
means to a consolatory feeling of the Divine protection; 
of Beligion, on the other, relying in humble confidence 
on the jprotection of an allruling Providence; when the 
religious parties were, it might seem, aggrandising tiieir 
rival deities, and tracing their conflicting powers 
throughout the whole course of human affiurs — to every 
mind each extraordinary event would be deeply coloured 
with supernatural influence ; and whenever any cinsum- 
stance really bore a providential or miraculous appear- 
ance, it would be ascribed by each party to the &vouring 
interposition of its own god. 

Such was the celebrated event which was long current 
tn Christian history as the miracle of the thundering le- 
gion.^ Heathen historians, medals still extant^ and the 



^ See Mojle's W^ki, roL ii. CoiqMure Routh, Ihliq. SMrse, i. 153> wiA 
vathoiv quoted. 
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eolumn which bears the name of Antoninus at Borne, 
mndeof the concuT udth Christian tradition in oommemo- 
lenoB. rating the extraordinary dehveranoe . of the 
Boman army, during the war with the Grerman nations, 
from a situation of the utmost peril and difficulty. If the 
Christians at any time served in the Imperial armies ' — 
if military service was a question, as seems extremely 
probable, which divided the early Christiani^* some 
considering it too closely connected with the iddatrous 
practices of an oath to tiie fortunes of Caesar and with 
the worship of the standards, which were to the nest of 
the army, as it were, the household gods of battie; 
while others were less rigid in their practice> and forgot 
their piety in their allegiance to tiieir sovereign and 
their patriotism to their country — at no time were the 
Christians more likely to overcome their scruples than 
at this critical period. The armies were recruited by 
unpieced^nted means ; and many Christians, who would 
before have hesitated to enrol themselves, might less 
rehictantly submit to the conscription, at evei^i think 
themselves justified in engaging in what appeared 
necessary and defensive warfare. There m^ht then 
have been many Christians in the armies of M. Aurelius, 
— ^bnt that they formed a whole separate legion, is 
manifestiy the fiction of a later age. In the campaign 
of the year of our Lord 174, the army advanced in- 
cautioudy into a country entirely without water; and, 
in this faint and enfeebled state, was exposed to a 
formidable attack of the whole barbarian force. Sud- 
denly, at their hour of most extreme distress, a copious 



■ Tertnllian, in a passage alread j l * Neander has developed Uiii notioo 
quoted, states distinetly, ** milUamua with his usual abilitj, in this part ol 
robiscum.** | his Histoiy of tht Chnroh. 
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and refreshing rain came down, which supplied their 
wants ; and while their half-recruited strength was still 
ill able to oppose the onset of the enemy, a tremendous 
stonuy with lightning, and hailstones of an enormous 
size, drove full upon the adversary, and rendered his 
army an easy conquest to the reviving Eomans.^ Of 
this awful yet seasonable interposition, the whole army 
acknowledged the preternatural, the Divine, origin. By 
those of darker superstition, it was attributed to the 
incantations of the magician Amuphis, who controlled 
the elements to the service of the Emperor* The 
medals struck on the occasion, and the votive column 
erected by Marcus himself, render homage to the iesta- 
blished deities, to Mercury and to Jupiter.^ The more 
rational Pagans, with a flattery which received the 
sufirage of admiring posterity, gave the honour to the 
virtues of Marcus, which demanded this signal favour 
from approving Heaven.^ The Christian, ot course, 
looked alone to that One Almighty God whose pro- 
vidence ruled the whole course of nature, and saw the 
secret operation of his own prayers meeting with the 
favourable acceptance of the Most High.* '< While the 
Pagans ascribed the honour of this deliverance to their 
own Jove," writes Tertullian, **they unknowingly bore 
testimony to the Christiaiis' God." 



^ In the year after this yictory 
(AJ>. 175), the formidable r«bellioD of 
Avidiiu Cassitu disturbed the East, 
and added to the perila and embarran- 
tntnte of the Empira, 

c Herciuy, according to Pagi, ap- 
pears on one of the coins relating to 
this event. Compare Beading's note 
in Bonth, Ice. cit. 

* Lampridius (in Tit.) attribates 
the Tictorjr to the Chaldeans. M arcns^ 



De Seipeo (lib. i. c. 6), allows that he 

had the magician Amuphis in his 

army, 

Cbaldna maco sea oarmlna rlto 
Armayere Deoi^ sea, qaod rear, omne 

Tonantla 
Otiseqaiam Hard mores potaere merert. 
—Claud. tL Coua. Hon. 

• In JoYis nomine Deo nostro testi* 
monium reddidit Tertullian, Ad Sca- 
pulam, p. 20. fiuseb. Hist Sod. 
▼.6. 
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Tlie latter end of the reign of Marcus Aurelius^ was 
signalised by another scene of martyrdom, in a part of 
the empire far distant from that where persecution had 
before raged with the greatest violence, though not 
^together disconnected from it by the original descent 
of the sufferers.' 

The Christians of Lyons and Yienne appear to have 
Martyrs of bocn a roligious colony from Asia Minor or 
tLD. Ill, Phrygia, and to have maintained a close cor- 
respondence with those distant communities. There is 
^mething remarkable in the connexion between these 
regions and the East. To this district the two Herods, 
Archelaus and Herod Antipas, were successively ba- 
nished ; and it is singular enough, that Pontius Pilate, 
after his recall from Syria, was exiled to the same 
neighbourhood. 

There now appears a Christian community, cor- 
responding in Greek with the mother Church.^ It is by 
no means improbable that a kind of Jewish settlement 
of the attendants on the banished sovereigns of Judaea 
might have been formed in the neighbourhood of 
Vienne and Lyons, and maintained a friendly, no doubt 
a mercantile, connexion with their opulent brethren of 
Asia Minor, perhaps through the port of Marseilles. 
Though Christianity does not appear to have penetrated 



If I had determined to foroe the 
^rents of this period into an aoooidance 
with my own view of the persecutions 
*of M. Aurelius, I might hare adopted 
the chronologj of Dodwell, who 
assigns the martyrs of Lyons to the 
year 167; but the eridenoe seems in 
ferour of the later date, 177. See 
Moehcim. Lardner, who oommanda 
authority, if not by hia aitical s^a- 



city, by his scmpuloui honeety, si^ 
** Nor do I expect that any learned 
man, who has a ooncem for his repu- 
tation as a writer, should attempt a 
direct oonfiitation of this opinion." 
Works, 4to edit. i. 360. 

t Euseb. Hist Eoc r. 1. 

^ Epistola Vienneniium et Lu|^ 
dunensium, lit Routh, i. 265, 
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into Ganl till rather a late period/ it may have tra- 
velled by the same course, and have been propagated 
in the Jewish settlement by converts from Phrygia or 
Asia Minor. Its Jewish origin is, perhaps, confirmed 
by its adherence to the Judaeo-Christian tenet of 
abstinence from blood.^ 

The commencement of this dreadful, though local, 
persecution was an ebullition of popular fury. It was 
about the period when the German war, which had 
slumbered during some years of precarious peace, again 
threatened to disturb the repose of the empire. Southern 
Gaul, though secure beyond the Bhine, was yet at no 
great distance frt)m the incursions of the German 
tribes ; and it is possible that personal apprehensiom 
might mingle with the general fanatic terror, which 
exasperated the Heathens against their Christian fellow- 
citizens. The Christians were on a sudden exposed to 
a general attack of the populace. Clamours soon grew 
to personal violence ; they were struck, dragged about 
the streets, plundered, stoned, shut up in their houses, 
until the more merciful hostility of the ruling autho- 
rities gave orders for their arrest and imprisonment 
until the arrival of the governor. One man of birth 
and rank, Yettius Epagathus, boldly undertook their 
defence against the vague charges of atheism and 
impiety : he was charged with being himself a Christian, 
and fearlessly admitted the honourable accusation. The 
greater part of the Christian community adhered reso- 



> "Serim Alpes transgresn," is the 
fxpretsrion of a Christiaii writer, Sul* 
picios Sereras. 

^ "How can those eat infants to 
whom it is not lawful to eat the blood 
of brntesf" Compare, however 

VOL. U. 



Tertnllian's Apology, ch. 9, ano 
Origen oontia Celsum, Tiii. ; from 
whenoe it appears that this abstinence 
was more general among the eaily 
Christians. 
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lately to their belief; the few whose courage failed in 
the hour of trial, and who purchased their security by 
shameful submission, ner^eilheless did not abandon theii 
more courageous and suffisring brethren, but, at con- 
sid^able personal danger, coiitinued to alleviate theii* 
sufferings by kindly offices. Soine Heathen slaves were 
at length compelled, by the dread of torture, to confirm 
the odious charges which were so generally advanced 
: against the Christians ^— ^banquets on human flesh; 
promiscuous and incei^ous concubinage; Thyestean 
feasts^ and QBdipodean wedding^. The extorted cot- 
fessions ci these miserable men' exasperated even the 
more moderate of the Heathen^ wldle the ferocious 
populace had now free scope for their sanguinary 
cruelty. The more dlstingui^ed victims Were San6tu8, 
a deaoom of Yienne; a new convert named Mat6rus, 
and AttaliB^ oi E^irygian descent^ from the dty of 
Beigamus; They were first tortured by means t6o 
horrible to describe — ^if, without such d^s^ptioii; the 
barbarity of the persecutors, and the lieroid endurance 
-of Ihe Christian ma%rs, could be justly reprinted. 
Matn^r perished in the suffocating air of the hoisoine 
dungeons; many had their feet strained to dislocation 
in the stocks; the more dete^t^ victims, after all 
other means cf torture Weiid exhausted, had h6t plates 
of iron placed upon the mbst sensitive paHs of thdr 
bodies^ « « ^ . 

Amongthese victims was the a^ed Bishop of Lyons, 
Pothinus, now in his ninetieth year, who died in prison 
after two days from the ill usage which he had received 
from the populace. SKs feeble body had f&iled, but his 
mind remained intrepid; when the frantic rabble 
environed him with their insults, and demanded, with con- 
tumelious cries, ''Who is the God of the Christians?" 
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hh calmly repKed, ^*W#rt Ihbtt lunc^hy,' then diouldsi 
know.** ^ . 

!Bat the amj^Mtheatre Wuld lUe great publie 86end of 
popular barbarity and 6f Ctoistiatf dtfdttrance; The 
mftrtytg' Were ^ftcpd^ed t6 l^dld beasts), WhifcK, hoSir&mr, 
do not seem to haVe been permitted to despatch tbeir 
' miserable victims)^ and made to sit in a^ heated ii^on 
chair till their flesh reeked upwards with an offeludve 
steiidhi 

A 'rescript of the Emperor, instead of allaying the 
popular frenzy, gave ample lieenoe to its uncoiit^ed 
yi<^nc6. l^MMe who deni^ the Mik w^re^to be' r^ 
leased ; those who "peteisted in it, condemned to death. 

Bnt the most remarkable incident in this' fea£rfol and 
afflicting scene, and the most ctoracteristie 6f kariyniam 
tllef sodal change- whibh €!hristianity ha)d ««*«^ 
be^^ to Ifotk, was this, t&at the chief honottrs of tixis 
^m^mdraUe nkartyrdom were a^dgned to a female; a 
davi9.< Etett the Christians themselyes scarcely afipeor 
itware of tfae^deep and uhiv^9*sal influence of their own 
•aUime doctrines. ^The nustiless of Blaindina, hersdf a 
teartyr, trembled' lest'* the weak body, anid still more 
thel debased conditiDn, of tiie io^y asseckte inher trial, 
mi^ betiiay her tor ' crimhiiEil concession. ' Halxdina 
shared 'is a^the most e:c6rubiating suflSerii^ iof the 
moti dJHtingniBhed'Victilns ; ^ Ae 'ecpnRM 'tiiemrinthe 
caM and unpretending* superi^wity to e^ery pain'^^ch 
malice, irritated and licensed, as it were,'to exce^ if 
it were possible, its own barbarities on the person of a 
slaye, could inyent She was selected by the peculiar 
vengeance of the persecutors, whose astonishment pro- 
bably increased their malignity, for new and unprece- 
dented tortures, which she bore with the same equable 
magnanimity. 

l2 
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Blandina was first led forth with Sanctus, Maturns^ 
and Attains; and, no donbt, the ignominy of their 
public exposure was intended to be heightened by their 
association with a daye. The wearied executioners 
wondered that her life could endure under the horrid 
succession of torments which they inflicted. Blandina's 
only reply was, "I am a Christian, and no wickedness 
is practised among us." 

In the amphitheatre, she was suspended to a stake, 
while the combatants, Maturus and Sauctus, derived 
vigour and activity fix)m the tranquil prayers which she 
uttered in her agony ; and the less savage vnld beasts 
kept aloof from their prey. A third time she was 
brought forth, for a public exhibition of suffering, with 
a youth of fifteen, named Ponticus. During every kind 
of torment^ her language and her example animated the 
courage and confirmed the endurance of the boy, who at 
length expired under the torture. Blandina rejoiced at 
the approach of death, as if she had been invited to a 
wedding banquet, and not thrown to the wild beasts. 
She was at length released. After she had been 
scourged, placed in the iron chair, enclosed in a net, 
and, now in a state of insensibility, tossed by a bull, 
some more merciful barbarian transpierced her with a 
sword. The remains of all these martyrs, after lying 
long unburied, were cast into the Bhone, in order 
to mock and render still more improbable their hopes 
of a resurrectioii. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

Fonrtih Period. Christianity under the soooessors of M. Anreliui. 

SuGH was the state of Christianity at the commencement 
of the fourth period between its first promul- jy^rtu 
gation and its establishment under Constantino. "^^"^^ 
The golden days of the Eoman Empire had already 
begun to darken, and closed for ever with the reign of 
Marcus the Philosopher. The empire of the world be- 
came the prize of bold adventure, or the precarious gift 
of a lawless soldiery. During little more than Bapidsac 
a century, from the accession of Commodus to imperora. 
that of Diocletian, more than twenty Emperors 2m. 
(not to mention the pageants of a day, and the compe- 
titors for the throne who retained a temporaryltuthority 
over some auigle province) flitted like shadows along 
the tragic scene of the imperial palace. A long line 
of military adventurers, often strangers to the name, 
to the race, to the language of Eome — Africans and 
Syrians, Arabs and Goths — seized the quickly shifting 
sceptre of the world. The change of sovereign was 
almost always a change of dynasty ; or, by some strange 
fatality, every attempt to re-establish an hereditary 
succession was thwarted by the vices or imbecility of 
the second generation. M. Aurelius is succeeded by 
the brutal Commodus ; the vigorous and able Severus 
by the fratricide CaracaUa. One of the imperial his- 
torians has made the melancholy observation, that ol 
the great men of Some scarcely one left a son the heir 
of his virtues ; they had either died without ofiFspring, 
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or had left such heirs, that it had been better tor man- 
kind if they had died leaving no posterity.* 

In the weakness and insecurity of the throne lay 
inMCQrity ^3 strength and safety of Christianity. 
Sj^flj. During such a period, no systematic policy 
toSriJJi. was pursued in any of the leading internal 
•'^* interests of the empire. It was a government 

of temporary expedients, of individual passspni?. {[(^: 
first and commanding object oi^ each succeeding 1^^^ 
of a dynasty was to s^ure his contested throne^ and ta 
centre upon himself the waverii^ or divided a|I|egiance 
of the. provinces. Many of the Emperors^ wctc^ deeply 
and inextricably involved in foreign wars, and had; no 
time to devote to the social changes within the p^e of 
the empire, The tumults or the terrors of the Qerman> ^ 
or Gk>thic, or Persian inroad, effected a perpetual diver- . 
sion trqm the slow and silent internal 9ggressioDS d 
Christianity. The frontiers constantly and imperiously 
demanded the presence of the Emperor, and left Imp^ 
no leisure to attend to th^ feeble remcaistnmceB of ti^e,; 
neglected priesthood. The. dangers of the civil abaorbed 
those of Uie religious constitution. Thus Christianity 
had another century of regular and progressive ad- 
vancement to arm itself for the inevitable pollision with 
the temporal authority, tiH, in the reign of Diocletian, it 
had grown far beyond the powe^ of the most unlimited 
and arbitmry despotism to arrest its invincible progress ; 
and Constantino, whatever the motives of. his oonversion^ 
no doubt adopted a wise and judicious policy in seciping 
the alUaijice pf^ rather than continuing the strife <]i^{l^ an 



* Neminem prope magnorum viro- 
I'um opttmnm et utilem fiffum reli* 
qni&se ntit daret Deniqiie ant sine 
Mberifl riri interierunt, aut tales haba- 



emnt pleriqae, at melilu hierit de 
rebtia hnmitnis line postoritatt iiisoe- 
dere. %Mruaiii SeTenis» Aug. Hk^ 
p. 360. 
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adversary which divided the wealth, the intellect^ if not 
the property and the population, of the emjnre. 

The persecutions which took place during this interval 
were thd hasty consequences of the personal 
hostility of the Emperors, not the mature and 



deliberate policy of a regular and permanent dnrtMtkft 
government. In general the vices and the "^^ 
detestable characters of the persecutors would tend to 
vindicate the innocence of Christianity, and to enlist 
the sympathies of mankind in. its &vour, rather than to 
deepen the general animosity* Christianity, which had 
received the ieq>eetful homage of Alexander Sevems, 
could not loie in public estin^tion by being exposed 
to the gladiatorial fury of Maximin. Some of Ihe 
Emperors were almost as much strangers to the gods as 
to. the people and to the senate c^ Borne. They seemed 
to^ take a reckless delight in violatii^ the ancient 
majesty of the Soman religion. Foreign si)perstitic«us, 
ahnost .equally new, and scarcely less ofiensiye to the 
general sentiment, received the public, the pre-eminent 
homage of the Emperor. CommodtH^ though the Gre- 
cian Hercules was at once his inodel, his type, and his 
deity, was an ardent votary of the Isiac mysteries ; and 
at tiie Syrian worship of the Sun, in all its foreign and 
Oriental pomp, Elagabalus commanded the atteQdance 
of the trembling senate. 

If Marcus Aurelius was, as it were, the last effort 
of expiring Polyth^m, or rather of ancient oojmwijj. 
philosophy, to produce a perfect man accord- iw. 
ing to the highest ideal conception of human reason, 
the brutal Commodus might appear to retrograde to the 
savage periods of society. Commodus was a gladiator 
on the throne ; and if the mind, humanised either by 
the milder spirit of the times, or by the incipient 
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influence of Christianity^ nad begun to turn in distaste 
from the horrible spectacles which flooded the arena with 
human carnage, the disgust would be immeasurably 
deepened by the appearance of the Emperor as the 
chief actor in these sanguinary scenes. Even Nero's 
theatrical exhibitions had something of the elegance of 
a polished age ; the actor in one of the noble tragedies 
of ancient Greece, or even the accomplished musician, 
might derogate from the dignity of an Emperor, yet 
might, in some degree, excuse the unseemliness of his 
pursuits by their intellectual character. But the amuse- 
ments and public occupations of Commodus had long 
been consigned by the general contempt and abhorrence 
to the meanest of mankind, to barbarians and slaves ; 
and were as debasing to the civilised man as unbecom- 
ing in the head of the empire.^ The courage which 
Oommodus displayed in confronting the hundred lions 
which were let loose in the arena, and fell by his shafts 
(though in fact the Imperial person was carefully 
guarded against real danger), and the skill with which 
he clave with an arrow the slender neck of the girafle, 
might have commanded the admiration of a flattering 
court But when he appeared as a gladiator, gloried 
in the acts, and condescended to receive the disgraceful 
pay of a profession so infamous as to degrade for ever 
the man of rank or character who had been forced 
upon the stage by the tyranny of former Emperors, the 
courtiers, who had been bred in the severe and dignified 
school of the Philosopher, must have recoiled with 
shame, and approved, if not envied, the more rigid 
principles of the Christians, which kept them aloof from 
such degrading spectacles. Commodus was an avowed 



^ JFAh Lampridii, Commodus^ in August Hist. 
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proselyte of the Egjrptian religion, but his favourite god 
was the Grecian Hercules. He usurped the attributes 
and placed his own head on the statues of this deity, 
which was the imper^nation, as it were, of brute force 
and corporeal strength. But a deity which might com- 
mand adoration in a period of primaeral barbarism, 
when man lives in a state of perilous warfare with the 
beasts of the forest, in a more intellectual age sinks to 
his proper level. He might be the appropriate god of 
a gladiator, but not of a Boman Emperor.^ 

Everything which tended to desecrate the popular 
religion to the feelings of the more enlightened and 
intellectual must have strengthened the cause of Chris- 
tianity ; the more the weaker parts of Paganism, and 
those most alien to the prevailing sentiment of the 
times, were obtruded on the public view, the more they 
must have contributed to the advancement of that £Edth 
which was rapidly attaining to the full growth of a rival 
to the established religion. The subsequent deification 
of Commodus, under the reign of Severus, in wanton 
resentment against the senate,"^ prevented his odious 
memory from sinking into oblivion. His insults upon 
the more rational part of the existing religion could no 
longer be forgotten, as merely emanating from his 
personal character. Commodus advanced into a god, 
after his death, brought, disrepute upon the whole 
Polytheism of the empire. Christianity was perpetually. 



* In the new fragments of Dion Ca»- 
dns reoorered by M. Mai there is an 
epigram pointed against the assump- 
tion of the attributes of Hercules by 
Commodos. The Emperor had placed 
his own head on the colossal statue of 
Hercules, with the inscription — ** Lu- 
cius Commode Hercules." 



Aihi vats KaXXimKOf 'Bpeutkiit, 

OvK eifiX Aci^KUK, ^iAA* ivtofmi/S^wvi lit. 

The point is not very clear, but it seems 
to be a protest of the God against being 
confounded with the Emperor. Mai, 
Fragnu Vatic, ii. 226. 

' Spartiani Severus, Hist. A i^ 
p. 345. 
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as it \wre, at handy and ready to profit by every fkyonr- 
able jimeture. By a singular accident,' the ruffian 
C!ommodu8* was personally less inimically disposed to ' 
the Christians than his wise and amiable father, flis 
favourite concubine, Marcia, in some manner <X)nnected 
with the Christians, mitigated the barbarity of hiiB tem- 
per, and restored to the . persecuted Christmns a long 
and unbroken peaee, which had been perpetually inters 
rupted by the hostility of the populace, and the edicts 
of the Government in the former reign. Christianity 
bad no doubt been rigidly repelled from the prediicts 
of the court during the life of Marcus, by the predomi- 
nance of the philosophic faction. From this period, ft 
CSiristian party occasionally appears in Borne. Many 
families of distinction and opulence prc^essed Christiaii 
tenets, and the religion is sometimes found in connexion 
with llie Impmid family. Still Bome, to the last, seems 
to have been the centre of the Pagan interest^ though 
odier oauses will hereafter appear for this curious fiiict 
in the conflict of the two religions^ 

Severua wielded the sceptre of the world with ih6 
Rdgnof ' '^ vigour of the older Empire. But his earlier 
53^ti^ years were occupied in &e esfiablisbment of 
^^®' his^poww over the hostile factions of his cam- 

petitors^ and by his Eastern wars; his latter by the 
settlement of the remote province of Britain.^ Scnrerus 
was at on^ time the protector, at another the persecutor, 
of Christianity. Local circumstances appear to have 
influenced his conduct, on both occasions, to the Chris- 
tian party. A Christian named Proculus, a dep^dent, 
probably, upon his fitvourite freed slave Evodus, bad 
been so fortunate as to restore Severus to health by 



Comptra TObaoDt, Hist ^m EnrpflrauB. fii. part 1, p. 146L 
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aiMHnting him with oil, and was leoeiyed into the Im« 
perial family, in which he retained hia hononiaUe 
situation till his deatL Not improbaUy through the 
same connexion^ a Christian nnrse and a Christian pre- 
ceptor formed the disposition of the young iatu,a^ 
Caracalla ; and, till the natural ferocity of his ^^*«"»' 
character ripened under the fatal influence of jealous 
ambition, fraternal hatred, and unbounded power, the 
gentleness of his manners and the sweetness of his 
temper enchanted and attached his feunily, his friends^ 
the senate, and the people of Bome. The people be- 
held with satisfaction the infant pupil of Christiioiity 
turning aside his head and weeping at the barbarity 
of the ordinary public spectacles, in which criminals 
were exposed to wild beasts.^ The Christian interest at 
the court repressed the occasional outbursts of popular 
animosity: many Christians of rank and distinction 
enjoyed the avowed favour of the Emperor. Their se- 
curity may partly be attributed to their calm det^mi- 
nation not to mingle themselves up with the contending 
factions for the empire. During the conflict p^-^ 
of parties, they had reftised to espouse the jj^gjf^ 
cause of either Niger or Aibinus. Betired 
within themselves, they rendered their prompt and 
cheerful obedience to the ruling Emperor. The impla- 
cable vengeance which Severus wreaked on the senate 
for their real or suspected inclination to the party of 
Albinus, his remorseless execution of so many of the 
noblest of the aristocracy,^may have placed in a stronger 
light the hi^^er fortune, and commended ibe uaimr 
peachable loyalty, of the Christians. The provincial 
governors, as usual, reflected the example of. the court; 

' Sptrtbn. Anton. GWracallft, p. 404^ 
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some adopted mercifol expedients to avoid the necessity 
of carrying the laws into effect against those Christians 
who were denounced before their tribunals ; while the 
more venal humanity of others extorted a considerable 
profit from the Christians for their security. The un- 
lawful religion, in many places, purchased its peace at 
the price of a regular lax, which was paid by other 
filial, and mostly infamous, professions. This trafiSc 
with the authorities was sternly denounced by some of 
the more ardent believers, as degrading to the religion, 
and as an ignominious barter of the hopes and glories of 
martyrdom.' 

Such was the flourishing and peaceful state of Chris- 
Ptoneoaiioa tianity during the early part of the reign of 
totheEMt. geverus. In the East, at a later period, he 
embraced a sterner policy. During the conflict with 
Niger, the Samaritans had espoused the losing, 
the Jews the successfdl, party. The edicts of 
Severus were, on the whole, favourable to the Jews, but 
the prohibition to circumcise proselytes was re-enacted 
during his residence in Syria, in the tenth year of his 
reign. The same prohibition against the admission of 
new proselytes was extended to the Christians. But 
chriitiiiiitif this edict may have been intended to allay the 
mlSlaUM violence of the hostile fSeictions in Syria. Of 
^*^ the persecution under Severus there are few, 

if any, traces in the West** It is confined to Syria, 



9 Sed quid non timiditas peraoade- 
kAi, quasi et ftigere acriptora pennit- 
tat, et redimere prscipiat. • . . Neado 
dolendum an erubMoeodum ait cam in 
matricibiia beneficianomm et carioao- 
rum, inter tabemarioa et lank» et furea 
balnearom et aleones et lenones, Chria- 
tiani quoqne Tectigalea oontiaentur. 



TertoU. De Fogft, c 13. 

^ ** Noua ne tronyona rien de oonaid^- 
nUe touchant lea martjra qne la per- 
a^uUon de Severe a pa fain k Rome 
etenltalie." Tillemont. SLAndeole, 
and the other martyra in Gaul (Tille* 
mont, p. 160), are of more than aispi- 
dona authenticity. 
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perliaps to Cappadocia, to Egypt, and to A&ica ; and, 
in the latter provinces, appears as the act of hostile 
governors, proceeding upon the existing laws, rather 
than the consequence of any recent edict of the Em- 
peror. The Syrian Eusebius may have exaggerated 
local acts of oppression, of which the sad traces were 
recorded in his native country, into a general persecu- 
tion : he admits that Alexandria was the chief scene of 
Christian sufifering. The date and the scene probdwe 
of the persecution may lend a clue to its origin. **"**^ 
From Syria, the Emperor, exactly at this time, pro- 
ceeded to Egypt. He surveyed, with wonder- 
ing interest, the monuments of Egyptian glory 
and of Egyptian superstition,* the temples of Memphis,, 
the Pyramids, the Labyrinth, the Memnonium. The 
plague alone prevented him from continuing his excur^ 
sions into Ethiopia. The dark and relentless mind of 
Severus appears to have been strongly impressed with 
the religion of Serapis. In either character, as the great 
Pantheistic deity, which absorbed the attributes and 
functions of all the more ancient gods of Egypt, or with 
hia more limited attributes, as the Pluto of their my- 
thology, the lord of the realm of departed spirits, Serapis^ 
was likely to captivate the imagination of Severus, and 
to suit those gloomier moods in which he delighted in 
brooding over the secrets of faturity; and, having 
realised the proud prognostics of greatness, which his 
youth had watched with hope, now began to dwell on 
the darker omens of decline and dissolution."' The 
hour of imperial faYour was likely to be seized by the 



* Spariian. Hist Aug. p. 553. 

^ Compai-e De Guigniaut, Stirapis et 
va Origine. 

* Spartinn had the adyantage of 



contalting the antobiographj of the 
Emperor Severus. Had time bat 
spared ns the original, and taken tht 
whole Augustan history in exchange t 
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Egjrptiaii priesthood to obtam the mastery and to wreak 
thcdr r^yenge odl this new foreign religion, which) was 
makmg sneh rapid progress tiuoughont the provinces 
and the whole of AMca. Whether or: not the Emperor 
actually authorised the persecation, his countenimce 
would strengthen the Pagan interest, and enconrage 
the obseqnions Erefecf^ in adopting violent measores. 
Lflstas wonld be vindicating the reI%ion of the Emperor 
in asserting the superiority o^ Serapis ; and the supe- 
riority of Serapis could be by no means so eflectually 
asserted as by the oi^esrion of his most pqwetful 
adversaries. Alextodria was the ripe and pregnant soil 
of religious feud anddeadlyt^animosity. Three > hostile 
pfl(rtie» divided the city-^the Jews, the Pagans, aid the 
Ohristiazis. l^ey were perpetually blend^ and^modi- 
tying each oth^'s doctrmes, andf f(»mi&g schook in 
whioh Judaism allegorised itself into Platonism$ and 
Platonism, having assimilated itself to tfie h^e^Sgyp- 
tian mythology, soared into Christianity ; and thus Pla- 
tonic -Christianity, from a religion,- became a- mystic 
philosophy, lliey all awaited^ nevertheless, the Signal 
-for persecution, and for Heence to dvawoffiin sangaiirary 
factions, and to settle the controversies of ther schools 
by bloody^ tumults in the streets.^ The perpetual syn- 
cretism of opinions,' instead of leadmg to pea6e and 
chavity, seemed to 'inflame the deadly animosity; and 
the. philosophical spirit, whiek attempted to blend all 



* Hii HUM wat^Lstoi. rfinsebint, 
Hi»t.BccVTu2. 

• Laonidas, the father of Ongen, 
periahed in thii penecation. Origen 
wiM keptaway trim Joinin^ililtii in his 
impriaonmeiit, and, if paasibk, in his 
"owtyidom, only by the prudent et»* 

I of hia mother, who ooncealed iU 



hiB clothes. The boy ef aerentaen aent 
a letter to hia father, entreatlBg him 
not to allow his parental affection for 
himself and his six brothers to staud 
in hia -way of -obtaining theinartyr'f 
crown. Enaeb. yi. 2. The propertj 
of Leonidaa waa confiacated to the iv 
perial treaaory. n>id. 
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tiie higher doctrines into a lofty Eclectio fiystem, had 
no effect in harmonising the minds of the different sects 
to:mutcial toleration &nd amity. It was now the triumph 
of Paganism. The controversy with Clmstianity was 
carried on by burning 'the priests and t6tturing the 
virgins, until the catechetical or elementary schools of 
learning, by which Uie Alexandrian Christians trained up 
their pupils foip the reception of their more mysterious 
doctrines, w^re deserted. The young Origen alone 
laboured, with indefat^aJble and successfol aortiyity, to 
supply the void caused by the general desertaon of the 
persecuted teachers.^ 

iuThe Afiican Prefect fdlow^d the example of Lastus 
inEgypt 'In no patft ofthe Boman Empii*e 
hfldChristianity^^kenmcfre deep and perma- ' 
n«nt lioot^thaoi in the province" of Africa, then crowdiefd 
with rich and populous cities, and forming, with Egypt, 
the gnmtry of tfie Western- worid; but wlrfeh skany 
centurieft o£ Christian feud; Vahdal invasion, and Mo- 
iiammedon barbarism, h^ve blasted to a thinly-peopled 
deaeri Up to this period, this secluded region bad gone 
roftadvandng in its^ uninterrupted course Of dvilization. 
Since the^batile of l^apsus, the Airiisan province had 
^iood alopf from the tumults and deiblation whibh 
attended the changes & ^he imperial dytiasty* As yet 
it^had raised no competito(r for the empire, thotigh 
tfle^eru^ the ruling monarch, was of African descent. 
/Ifbi& > single ' legi(m,whidi was considered adequate to 
protect the remote tranquillity of the province from the 
occasional ineursions of the Moorish tribes, had been 
lound tsuffident for ibB purpose. ■ The Paganism of the 
African dties was probably Weaker Ijian i|^ other parts 



9 Euieb. Hist. Eod vi. 3. 
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cf the empire. It liad no ancient and sacred associa^ 
tions with national pride. The new cities had raised 
new temples, to gods foreign to the region. The religion 
of Carthage,* if it had not entirely perished .with the 
final destmction of the city, maintained but a feeble 
hold upon the Italianised inhabitants. The Carthage 
of the Empire was a Boman city. If Christianity tended 
to mitigate the fierce spirit of the inhabitants of these 
burning regions, it acquired itself a depth and impas- 
sioned yehemence, which perpetually broke through all 
restraints of moderation, charity, and peace. From 
TertuUian to Augustine, the climate seems to be working 
into the language, into the essence of Christianity. 
Here disputes maddened into feuds ; and feuds, which^ 
in other countries, were allayed by time, or died away 
of themselves, grew into obstinate, implacable, and 
irreconcileable ihctions. 
African Christianity had no communion witii the 
dreamy and speculative genius of the East. It 
sternly rejected the wild and poetic impersona- 
tions, the daring cosmogonies, of the Gnostic sects : it 
was severe, simple, practical, in its creed; it governed 
by its strong and imperious hold upon the feelings, by 
profound and agitatii^ emotion. It eagerly received 
the rigid asceticism of the anti-materialist system, while 
it disdained the fantastic theories by which that system 
accounted for the origin of evil. The imagination had 
another office than that of following out its own fSemtastic 
creations; it spoke directly to the fears and to the 



4 Compare Mtinter, Belig. der CSu> 
thager. The wonhip of the Dea oo»- 
lestis, the Queen of HeaveOy ahoold 
perhape be eaoepted. See^ rarwara, 
Ihe rdgn of EtaipOialiis. Etoi in the 



fifth oentoiy the Queen cf Hearen, 
according to Sahian (De Gnbemationt 
Dd, lft>. yi^')» ilMrad with Chritt tfa» 
wonhip of Oarthaga. 
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passions ; it delighted in realising the terrors of the 
final Jadgement ; in arraying, in the most appalling 
language, the gloomy mysteries of future retribution. 
This character appears in the dark splendour of Ter« 
tullian's writings; engages him in contemptuous and 
relentless warfare against the Gnostic opinions, and 
their latest and most dangerous champion, Marcion; 
till, at length, it hardens into the seyere, yet simpler, 
enthusiasm of Montanism. It appears, allied with the 
stem assertion of ecclesiastical order and sacerdotal 
domination, in the earnest and zealous Cyprian ; it is 
still manifestly working, though in a chastened and 
loftier form, in the deep and impassioned, but compre- 
hensiye, mind of Augustme. 

Tertullian alone belongs to the present period, and 
TertuUian is, perhaps, the representatiye and the perfect 
type of this Africanism. It is among the most remark- 
able illustrations of the secret unity which connected 
the whole Christian world, that opinions first propagated 
on the shores of the Euxine found their most vigorous 
antagonist on the coast of Africa, while a new and fervid 
enthjisiasm, which arose in Phrygia, captivated the 
kindred spirit of Tertullian. Montanism harmonised 
with African Christianity in the simplicity of ^^ 
its creed, which did not depart &om the pre- 
dominant form of Christianity; and in the extreme 
rigour of its fasts. While Gnosticism outbid the religion 
of Jesus and his Apostles, Montanism outbid the Gnos- 
tics in its austerities ;' it admitted marriage as a neces- 



' The Western ChnrcheB wire, as 
ycit, gemerally averse to the eioesstye 
ftstiog subsequently introdnoed to so 
great an extent by the mcnastic sprit. 
See the curioiu vision of AtttJoi^ the 
VOL. IL 



mart jr of Lyons, in which a fellow- 
prisoner, Alcibiades, who had long lived 
on bread and water alone, was reproved 
for not making firee use of God's Tea- 
sores, and thus giving «iffen«e i» ths 
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sary evil, but it denounced fiecbnd nuptials as an ineK- 
piaJ>le sin;' aboTe all, Montanism concnrred with the 
belief of the South in iesolying religion into inward 
emotion. There is a wngnlar ocwrespcmdenoe between 
Phrygian Heathenism and the Phrygian Christianity of 
Montanus and his followers. The Orgiasm, the inward 
raptore, the working of a divine influence upon the 
soul till it was wrought up to a state ci holy frenzy, had 
continually sent forth the priests of Cybele, and females 
of a highly excitable temperament, into the Western 
provinces ;^ whom the vulgar beheld with awe, as mani- 
fesdy possessed by the divinity ; whom the philosophic 
party, equally mistaken, treated with contempt, as 
impostors. So, with the fdlowers of Montanus (and 
women were his most ardent votaries), with Prisca and 
Hajdmilla, the apostles of his sect, the pure, and meek, 
and peaceful spirit of Christianity became a wild, a 
visionary, a frantic enthusiasm : it worked paroxyons of 
intense devotum ; it made the soul partake of all the 
fever c^ physical excitement As in all ages where the 
mild and rational fiedth of Christ has been too cahn and 
serene for persons brooding to madness over their own 
internal emotions, it proclaimed itself a religious ad- 



Oiurch. The ChnrolMt of Ljons aud 
Vknne, haying been founded from 
Phrygia, were aozioai to aroid Ihe 
least imputation of MontaniBin. Enseb. 
Hitt EecL r. 3. 

■ The propheteiMt abandoned their 
husbands, according to ApoUonins apod 
Kuseb. V. 18. 

t The eil^ of na&Nud ofasracter 
and tcmpeiwment on the opinions and 
form of religlM did net eicape the ob-i 
servation cf the Christian writers, 
there is a cnriona passage on ihe 



Phrygian national character in Socra- 
tes, H. E. iv. 28:— "The Phrygians 
are a chaste and temperate people; 
they seldom swear : the Scythians and 
Thradans are choleric; the Easton 
nations more disposed to immorality ; 
the PapUagonians and Phrygians to 
neither: they do not care for the 
theatre or the games ; prostitutka is 
unusnaL" Their sappreeaed passions 
seem to haTt broken out at all periods 
in reUgioui emotions. 
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vanoementy a more raiblime and spiritual Ciiristianity. 
Judaism was ihe infancy, Christianity the youth, the 
revelation of the Spii'it the manhood of the human soul. 
It was this Spirit, this Paraclete, which resided in all 
its fulness in the bosom of Montanus ; his adversaries 
asserted that he gave himseK out as the Paraclete ; but 
it is more probable that hk vague and mystic language 
wiEis misunderstood, or, possiUy misrepresented by the 
midioe of his adveisaries. In Montanism the sectanan, 
the exclusive sfiiit, was at its height ; and this daim to 
ygher perfection, this seclusion from the vulgar race of 
(3hristians, whose weakness had been too often shown in 
the hour of trial; who had neither attained the he^ht 
of his austerity, hotr courted martyrdom, nor re&sed all 
ignominious compromises with the persecuting authori- 
ties with the unbending rigour which he demanded, 
would stiU furtlxer commend the claims of Montanism to 
the homage of Tertullian. 

During the persecution under Sevems, Tertullian 
stood forth as the apolc^t of Christianity; Apology of 
and the tone of his Apology is chariaoteristic '^'«^^"«°- 
not only of the man, but of his native country, 
while it is no less illustrative of the altered position of 
Christianity. The address of Tertullian to Scapula, the 
Prefect of A&ica, is no longer in the tone of tranquil 
expostulation against the barbarity of persecuting blame- 
less and unoffending men, still less that of humble 
supplication. Every sentence breathes scorn, defiance, 
menace. It heaps contempt upon the gods of Paganism ; 
it avows the determination of the Christians to expel 
the dcemons from the respect and adoration of mankind. 
It condescends not to exculpate the Christians from 
being the cause of the calamities which had recently 
laid waste the province ; the torrent rains which had 

M 2 
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swept away the harrests ; the fires which had heaped 
with ruin the streets of Carthage ; the son which had 
been pretematnrally eclipsed, when at its meridian, 
during an assembly of the province at TJtica. All these 
portentous signs are unequiyocally ascribed to the yeii- 
geance of the Christians' God, visiting the guilt of 
obstinate idolatry. The persecutors of the Christians 
are warned by the awM examples of Boman dignitaries 
who had been stricken blind, and eaten with worms, as 
the chastisement of Heaven for their injustice and 
cruelty to the worshippers of Christ - Scapula himself 
is sternly admonished to take warning by their fate ; 
while the orator, by no means deficient^ at the same 
time, in dexterous address, reminds him of the humane 
policy of others: — "Tour cruelty will be our glory. 
Thousands of both sexes, and of every rank, will eageriy 
crowd to martyrdom, exhaust your fires, and weaiy your 
swords. Carthage must be decimated; the principal 
persons in the city, even, perhaps, your own most inti- 
mate friends and kindred, must be sacrificed. Yainly 
will you war against Qod. Magistrates are but men, 
and will suffer the common lot of mortality ; but Chris- 
tianity will endure as long as the Boman Empire, and 
the duration of the Empire will be coeval witii that of 
the world." " 

History, even Christian history, is confined to more 
general views of public affairs, and dwells too exclusively 
on what may be called the high places of human life ; 
but whenever a glimpse is afforded of lowlier, and of 
more common life, it is, perhaps, best fulfilling its office 
of presenting a lively picture of the times, if it allows 

■ I would rtoommoid to mjraidera I do Broglie'i L'Egliit tC VEmvitf 
the fur and jutt oontnit bttwoen pp. 121.12d, 
Tortolliaa and Or^ In Hoot. Alb«t I 
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itself oooasionally some more minute detaili and il« 
lustiates the manner in which the leading events of 
particular periods affected individuals not in the highest 
station* 

Of all the histories of martyrdom, none is so uner 
aggerated in its tone and language, so entirely ,j,^,^^^ 
unencumbered with miracle; none abounds in ofPMrpetim 
such exquisite touches of nature, or, on the 
whole, from its minuteness and circumstantiality, 
breathes such an air of truth and reality, as that of 
Perpetua and Felidtas, two African females. Their 
death is ascribed, in the Acts, to the year of the accession 
of QetOy * the son of Severus. Though there was no 
general persecution at that period, yet, as the 
Faithful held their lives, at all times, liable 
to the outburst of popular resentment, or the caprice of 
an arbitrary proconsul, there is much probability that a 
time of general rejoicing might be that in which the 
Christians, who were always accused of a disloyal re- 
luctance to mingle in the popular festivities, and who 
kept aloof from the public sacrifices on such anniver- 



* Th« external evidence to the au- 
thenticity of these Acts is not qaite 
equal to the internal They were first 
poblished by Lucas Holstenlas, from 
a MS. in the Conrent of Monte Casino ; 
re-edited by Valestns at Paris, and by 
Rninart, in his Acta Sincera Mar- 
tyrom, p. 90, who collated two other 
MSS. There appear, howeyer, strong 
indications that the Acts of these 
Aiiricaii Martyrs are translated from 
theOreek; at least it is difficolt other- 
wise to aooonnt for the freqaent nn- 
transUted Greeli words and idioms 
« the test. The foUowing are ei^ 



amples: c iii^ torbaitun benefido, 
Xaply* c. ir., bene renisti, t^;non, 
rcicy^y* c. Tiii*, in oramate, a visioo, 
ifofwri* diadema, or diastema, an 
intcoryal, Zuurnifia* c. z., afe, A^* 
zii^ agios, agios, agios. 

There are indeed some snspidous 
marks of Montanism which perhaps 
prevented these Acts from being more 
generally known. 

It is not qnite dear when these 

martyrs su£bred. Yalesios lapposed 

Carthage; others m one of the twjo 

towns called Toborbiam which ' 

j bitoated in Piroconsqlar Afikft. 
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saries, would be most exposed to persecution. The 
youthful catechumens, Beyocatus and Felicitaa, Satur- 
ninus and Secundulus, were apprehended^ and with them 
Vivia Perpetua, a woman of good family, liberal educa- 
tion, and honourably married. Perpetua was about 
twenty-two years old ; her fath^ and mother were living ; 
she had two brothers, — (me of them, like herself, a 
catechumen, — ^and an ixdant at her breast. The history 
of the persecution is related by Perpetua herself, and is 
said to have been written by her own hand : — "When 
we were in the hands of the persecutors, my father, in 
his tender affection, persevered in his endeavours to 
pervert me from the faith. ^ * My &ther, this vessel, be 
it a pitcher, or any thing else, can we call it by any 
other name ? ' * Certainly not,' he replied. * Nor can I 
call myseK by any other name but that of Christian/ 
My father looked as if he could have plucked my eyes 
out; but he only harassed me, and departed, persuaded 
by the arguments of the devil. Then, after being a 
few days without seeing my father, I was enabled to 
give thanks to Grod, and his abisence was tempered to 
my spirit. After a few days we were baptized, and the 
waters of baptism seemed to give power of endurance to 
my body. Again a few days, and we were cast into 
prison. I was terrified ; for I had never before seen 
such total darkness. miserable day ! — ^from the 
dreadfiil heat of the prisoners crowded together, and the 
insults of the soldiers. But I was wrung with solicitude 
for my infant. Two of our deacons, however, by the 
payment of money, obtained our removal for some hours 
in the day to a more open part of the prison. Each oi 



f D^icttne, **io cast me down," if the ezpreenre pnnae, not anconmo)* 
anHNig tlM early ChriitiaiM. 
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\he captiyeB then pnrgued his usual occupation ; bat 2 
sat and snckled my infant, who was wasting away with 
hunger. In my anxiety, I addressed and consoled my 
mother, and commended my child to my brother ; and 
I began to pine away at seeihg them pining away on 
my account And for many dayq I suffered this anxiety, 
and accustomed my child to remain in the prison witii 
me ; and I immediately recovered my strength, and was 
relieved &om my toil and trouble for my in&nt, and 
the prison became to me like a palace; and I was 
happier there than I should have been anywhere else. 

"My l^rother then said to me, * P^rpetua, you ate ex- 
alted to such dignity, that you may pray for a vision, and 
it shall be shown you whether our doom is martyrdom 
or release.' '* This is the language of Montanism ; but 
the vision is exactly that which might haunt the slumbers 
of the Christian in a high state of religious enthusiasm ; 
it showed merely the familiar images of the faith, 
arranging themselves into form. She saw a lofty ladder 
of gold, ascending to heaven ; around it were swords, 
lances, hooks; and a great dragon lay at its foot, to 
seize those who would ascend. Satums, a distinguished 
Christian, went up first ; beckoned her to follow ; and 
controlled the dragon by the name of Jesus Christ 
She ascended, and found herself in a q)acious garden, 
in which sat a man with white hair, in the garb of a 
shepherd, milking his sheep,' with makiy myriads around 
him. fie welcomed her, and gave her a. morsel of 
cheese ; and '^ I received it with folded hajuds, and ate 
it; and all the saints around exclaimed, 'Amen.' I 
awoke at the sound, with the sweet taste in my mouth. 



> Bishop Miinter, in his * Sinnbilder I age, to illuftrate one of the oldest ban 
der alteii Christen/ refers to this pa*- | relidb of Christian art. H. i. p. 62* 
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and 1 related it to my brother ; and we knew that our 
martyrdom was at hand, and we began to have no hope 
in this world.** 

" After a few days, there was a romonr that we were 
to be heard And my father came from the city, wasted 
away with anxiety, to pervert me ; and he said, * Have 
compassion, my daughter ! on my grey hairs ; have 
compassion on thy father, if he is worthy of the name 
of father. If I haye thus brought thee up to the jQower 
of thine age ; if I have preferred thee to all thy bro- 
thers, do not expose me to this disgrace. Look on thy 
brother; look on thy mother, and thy aunt; look on 
thy child, who cannot live without thee. Do not destroy 
us alL' Thus spake my father, kissmg my hands in his 
fondness, and throwing himself at my feet; and in 
\is tears he called me not his daughter, but his mistress 
(domina). And I was grieved for the grey hairs of my 
father, because he alone, of all our family, did not 
rejoice in my martyrdom ; and I consoled him, saying, 
^Li this trial, what Grod wills, will take place. Enow 
that we are not in our own power, but in that of God.' 
And he went away sorrowing. 

"Another day, while we were at dinner, we were 
suddenly seized and carried off to trial ; and we came 
to the town. The report spread rapidly, and an im- 
mense multitude was assembled. We were placed at 
the bar; the rest were interrogated, and made their 
confession. And it came to my turn ; and my father 
instantly appeared with my child, and he drew me down 
the step, and said in a beseeching tone, 'Have com- 
passion on your in&nt ; * and Hilarianus the procurator, 
who exercised the power of life and death for the Pro- 
consul Timinianus, who had died, said, ' Spare the grey 
hairs of your parent ; spare your in&nt; offer sacrifice 
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for the welfare of the Emperor/ And I answered, 'I 
will not sacrifice.' 'Art thou a Christian?' said Hila- 
rianns. I answered, 'I am a Christian.' And while 
my father stood there to persuade me, Hilarianus ordered 
him to be thrust down, and beaten with rods. And the 
misfortune of my Mkev grieved me ; and I was as 
much grieved for his old age as if I had been scourged 
myself He then passed sentence on us all, and con- 
demned us to the wild beasts; and we went back in 
cheerfulness to the prison. And because I was accus- 
tomed to suckle my in&nt, and to keep it with me in 
the prison, I sent Fomponius the deacon to seek it from 
my father. But my father would not send it; but, by 
the will of God, the child no longer desired the breast, 
and I suffered no uneasiness lest at such a time I 
should be afflicted by the sufferings of my child, or by 
pains in my breasts." 

Her visions now grow more frequent and vivid. The 
name of her brother Dinocrates suddenly occurred to 
her in her prayers. He had died at seven years old, of 
a loathsome disease, no doubt without Christian baptism. 
She had a vision in which Dinocrates appeared in a 
place of profound darkness, where there was a pool of 
water, which he could not reach on account of his small 
stature. In a second vision, Dinocrates appeared again ; 
the pool rose up and touched him, and he drank a full 
goblet of the water. ''And when he was satisfied, he 
went away to play, as infiEmts are wont, and I awoke ; 
and I knew that he was translated from the place of 
punishment"* 

Again a few days, and the keeper of the prison, pro- 
foundly impressed by their conduct, and beginning to 
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discern ^the power of God within tiiem^" admitted 
many of the brethren to Yisit them, for mntoal ooi»>la« 
tion. ^^And ag the day of the games approached, my 
&ther entered, worn out with a£9iction, and b^an tc 
pluck his beard, and to throw himself down with his 
fiice upon the ground, and to widi that he could hasten 
his death, and to speak words which might have moTed 
any living creatore. And I was grieyed for the sonowE 
of his old age." The .night before they were to be 
exposed in the arena, she dreamed that she was changed 
to a man ; fought and triumphed over a huge and ter- 
rible Egyptian gladiator; and she put her foot upon his 
head, and she received the crown, and passed out of the 
Yivarian Gate, and knew that she had triumphed not 
over man but over the deviL The vision of Saturus, 
which he related for their consolation, was more splendid. 
He ascended into the realms of light, into a beautiful 
garden, and to a palace, the walls of which were light ; 
and there he was welccnned, not only by the angels, 
but by all the friends who had preceded him in the 
glorious career. It is singular that, among the rest, 
he saw a bishop and a priest, between whom there 
had been some dissensions; and while Perpetua was 
conversing with them, the angels interfered and 
insisted on their perfect reconciliation. Some kind of 
blame seems to be attached to the Bishop Optatus, 
because some of his flock appeared as if they came from 
the Actions of the circus, with the spirit of mortal 
strife not yet allayed. 

The narrative then proceeds to another instance oi 
the triumph of faith over the strongest of human 
feelings, the love of a young mother for her o£&pring. 
Felicitas was in the eighth month of her pregnancy. 
She feared, and her Mends shar^ in her apprehension, 
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ihat^ on that account, her martTidoin might be delayed 
They prayed together, and her travail came on. In hei 
agony at that most painful period of delivery, she gave 
way to her sufferings. '^How then/' said one of the 
servants of the prison^ ''if you cannot endure these 
pains, will you endure exposure to the wild beasts?" 
She replied, ^1 bear now my own sufferings; then, 
there will be One within me who will bear my sufferings 
for me, because I shall suffer for his sake." She 
brought forth a girl, of whom a Christian sister took 
the charge. 

Perpetua maintamed her calmness to the end. While 
they were treated with severity by a tribune, who feared 
lest they should be delivered from the prison by 
enchantment, Perpetua remonstrated with a kind of 
mournful pleasantry, and said that, if ill-used, they 
would do no credit to the birthday of Caesar: the 
victims ought to be fiEittened for the sacrifice. But their 
language and demeanour were not always so calm and 
gentle ; the words of some became those of defiance-— 
almost of insult ; and this is related with as much admi- 
ration as the more tranquil sublimity of the former 
incidents. To the people who gazed on them, in their 
importunate curiosity, at their agap%, they said, '' Is not 
to-morrow's spectacle enough to satiate your hate? To* 
day you look on us with friendly faces ; to-morrow you 
will be our deadly enemies. Mark well our coun- 
tenances, that you may know them again on the day of 
judgement" And to Hilarianus, on his tribunal, tiiey 
said, " Thou judgest us but God will judge thee." At 
this language, the exasperated people demanded that 
they should be scourged. When taken out to the exe- 
cution, they declined, and were permitted to decline, 
the pro&ne dress in which they were to be clad; the 
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men, that of the priests of Satnm ; the women, that of 
the priestesses of Ceres.^ They came forward in their 
simple attire, Ferpetua singing psahns. The men were 
exposed to leopards and bears; and the women were 
hung up naked in nets, to be gored by a furions cow. 
But even the excited populace shrank with horror 
at the spectacle of two young and delicate women, 
one recently recoyered fiom childbirth, in this state. 
They were recalled by acclamation, and in mercy 
brought forward again, clad in loose robes.* Ferpetua 
was tossed, her garment was rent; but, more conscious 
of her wounded modesty than of pain, she drew the robe ' 
over the part of her person which was exposed. She 
then calmly clasped up her hair, because it did not 
become a martyr to suffer with disherelled locks, the 
sign of sorrow. She then raised up the fainting and 
mortally wounded Felicitas, and, the cruelty of the 
populace being for a time appeased, they were permitted 
to retire. Ferpetua seemed rapt in ecstasy, and, as if 
awaking from sleep, inquired when she was to be ex- 
posed to the beast. She could scarcely be made to 
believe what had taken place ; her last words tenderly 
admonished her brother to be steadfast in the faith. 
I may close the scene by intimating that all were 
speedily released from their sufferings, and entered into 
their glory. Ferpetua guided with her own hand the 
merciful sword of the gladiator which relieved her from 
her agony. 

This African persecution, which laid the seeds of 
future schisms and fatal feuds, lasted till, at least, the 



' k This waf an nnoraal drcom* 
ftanoe; and aicribed to the deviL 

* I am not sure that I am correct 
Sm thia part of the Ttnion ; it appean 



to me to be the seiiie. *< Ita rerocaUe 
disdngmitar*' is paraphrased bj Lucas 
Hoistenins, ** rerocatse et discinctis in- 
dut*." 
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second year of Caracalla. From its dose, except 
during the short reign of Maximin, Christianity 
enjoyed uninterrupted peace till the reign oeu. 
of Decius.* But during this period occurred ^^ 
a remarkable event in the religious history of Bome. 
The pontiff of one of the wild forms of tiie Nature- 
worsMpof the East appeared in the city of Bome as Em- 
peror. The ancient rites of Baalpeor^ but little changed 
in the course of ages, intruded themselves into the 
sanctuary of the Capitoline Jove, and offended at once 
the religious majesty and the graver decency of Boman 
manners.* Ela^bidus derived his name from 



the Syrian appellative of the Bun ; the had ajJSS!' 
been educated in the precincts of the temple ; and the 
Emperor of Bome was lost and absorbed in the priest of 
an effeminate superstition. The new religion did not 
steal in under the modest demeanour of a stranger, 
claiming the common rights of hospitality as the national 
faith of a subject people : it entered with a public pomp, 
as though to supersede and eclipse the ancestral deities 
of Bome. The god Elagabalus was conveyed in solemn 
procession through the wondering provinces; his sym- 
bols were received with all the honour of the Supreme 
Deity. The conical black stone, which was adored at 
Emesa, was, no doubt, in its origin, one of those obscene 
symbols which appear in almost every form of the 
Oriental Nature-worship. The rudeness of ancient art 
had allowed it to remain in less offensive shapelessness ; 
and^ not improbably, the original symbolic meaning had 
become obsolete. The Sun had become the visible type 



« From 212 to 249 :— CaracaUa, 
311; Macrinm, 217; Elagalialiis, 
218; Alenoder Several, 222 ; Mazi- 
vinandtbtGordiaiit, 235-244; ?hmi^ 



244; Deoiai,249. 
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of Deity, and the object of adoration. The mysterioug 
principle of generation, of wMcli, in the primitiye re- 
ligion of nature, he was the type and imag6, gave {dace 
to the noblest object of human idolatry — ^the least de« 
basing representative of the Great Supreme. The idol 
of Emesa entered Borne in solemn procession ; a mag- 
nificent temple was built upon the Palatine Hill; a 
number of altfts stood round, on which every day 
the most sumptuous offerings — hecatombs of oxen, 
countless sheep, the most costly aromatics, the choicest 
wines — ^were offered. Streams of blood and wine were 
constantly flowing down ; while the highest dignitaries 
of the Empire— commandeers of legions, rulers of pro- 
vi&ces, the gravest senators, appeared as humble minis- 
ters, clad in the loose and flowing robes and hnen 
sandals of the East, among the lascivious dances and 
the wanton music of Oriental drums and cymbals. 
These degrading practices were the only way to civil 
and military pr^rment The whole senate and eques- 
trian order stood around; and those who played ill the 
part of adoration, or whose secret mtmnurs incautiously 
betrayed their devout indignation (for this insult to the 
ancient religion of Bome awakened some sense of shame 
in the degenerate and servile ariistocracy), were put 
to death. The most sacred and patriotic sentiments 
cherished, above all the hallowed treasures of the city, 
the Palladium, the image of Minerva. Popular venera- 
tion worshipped, in distant awe, the unjseen deity ; for 
profane eye might never behold the virgin image. The 
inviolability of the Boman dominion was inseparably 
connected with the uncontaminated sanctity of the Palla- 
dium. The Syrian declared his intention of wedding 
the ancient tutelary goddess to his foreign deity. The 
image was publicly brought forth ; exposed to the sully^i 
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ing gaze of the multitude ; solemnly wedded, and in- 
solently repudiated by the imworthy stranger. A more 
appropriate bride was found in the kindred ^^^p^^ 
Syrian deity, worshipped under the name of Bome. 
Astarte in the East, in Carthage as the Queen of 
Heaven — ^Venus Urania, as translated into the mytho- 
logical language of the West She was l^ought from 
Carthage. The whole city — the whole of Italy — ^was 
commanded to celebrate the bridal festiyal; and the 
nuptials of the two foreign deities might appear to com- 
plete the triumph over the insulted divinities of Borne. 
Nothing was sacred to the voluptuous Syrian. He 
introduced the manners as well as the religion of the 
East; his rapid succession of wives imitated the poly- 
gamy of an Oriental despot ; and his vices not merely 
corrupted the morals, but insulted the most sacred 
feehi^, of the people. He tore a vestal virgin from 
her sanctuary, to suffer his polluting embraces; he 
violated the sanctuary itself; attempted to make him- 
self master of the mystic coffer in which the sacred 
deposit was enshrined : it was said that the pious fraud 
of the» priesthood deceived him with a counterfeit^ 
which he dashed to pieces in his anger. It was op^y 
asserted that the worship of the Sun, imder his name o[ 
Elagabalusy was to supersede all other worship. K we 
may believe the biographies in the Augustan history, a 
more ambitious scheme of a universal religion 
had danmed upon the mind of the Eihperor. innovatioQg 
The Jewish, the Samaritan, ev^i the Chris- ^ 



tian, were to be fused and recast into one 

great system, of which the Sun was to be the central 

object of adoration.' At all events, the deities of Bome 

' Id agens ne quit Ronue Dens nisi I terea, Jndooram et SamaritaQoma 
Hdiogabaliis ooleretiir. Dioebat pr»- | rdigiooei, et Chrittianam derotioiiea^ 
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were actnaUy degraded before the public gaze into 
humble ministers of Elagabalus. Every year of the 
Emperor's brief reign, the god was conveyed from his 
Palatine temple to a suburban edifice of still more 
sumptuous magnificence. The statue passed in a car 
drawn by six horses. The Emperor of the world, his 
eyes stabied with paint, ran and danced before it with 
antic gestures of adoration. The earth was strewn with 
gold dust ; flowers and chaplets were scattered by the 
people, while the images of all the other gods, the 
splendid ornaments and vessels of all their temples, 
were carried, like the spoils of subject nations, in the 
annual ovation of the FhoBuician deity. Even human 
sacrifices, and, if we may credit the monstrous fSEtct, 
the most beautiful sons of the noblest families, were 
offered on the altar of this Moloch of the East*^ 

It impossible to suppose that the weak and crumbling 
edifice of Paganism was not shaken to its base by this 
extraordinary revolution. An ancient religion cannot 
thus be insulted without losing much of its majesty: its 
hold upon the popular veneration is violently torn 
asunder. With its more sincere votaries, the general 
animosity to foreign, particularly to Eastern, religions^ 
might be inflamed or deepened ; and Christianity might 
share in some part of the detestation excited by the ex- 
cesses of a superstition so opposite in its nature. But 
others whose MQi had been shaken, and whose moral 
feelings revolted, by a religion whose essential character 
was sensuality, and whose licentious tendency had been 
so disgustingly illustrated by the unspeakable pollutions 



illne tnuuftrendam, nt omniam coltn* 
rmrnm secretom Heliogabali neerdo- 
tiom teneret. p. 461. 
« Gndit el hanuuiM iioftiM, ledii 



ad hoc pu«rk aobilibnt et deoorif per 
onmem Italiam patrimis et matrimi^ 
credo nt major esMt atriqae parenti 
dolor. Lauprid. Helk^gabalns. 
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of its imperial patron, would hasten to embrace that 
purer &ith which was most remote from the religion of 
Clagabalus. 

From the policy of the CSourt, as well as the pure and 
amiable character of the successor of Elaga- Aiwunder 
balus, the more offensive parts of this foreign ^^r. 
superstition disappeared with their imperial ^•«*- 
patron. But the old Roman religion was not reinstated 
in its jealous and unmingled dignity. Alexander Se- 
vems had been bred in another school ; and the in- 
fluence which swayed him, during the earlier part at 
least of his reign, was of a different character from that 
which had formed the mind of Elagabalus. It was the 
mother of Elagabalus who, however she might blush 
with shame at the impurities of her effeminate son, had 
consecrated him to the service of the deity in Emesa. 
The mother of Alexander Severus, the able, perhaps 
crafty and rapacious, Mammaea, had at least 
held intercourse with the Christians of Syria. 
She had conversed with the celebrated Origen, and 
listened to his exhortations, if without conversion, still not 
without respect Alexander, though he had neither the 
religious education, the pontifical character, nor the 
dissolute manners of his predecessor, was a Syrian, 
wth no hereditary attachment to the Boman form of 
Paganism. He seems to have affected a kind of univer- 
salism: he paid decent respect to the gods of the 
Capitol ; he held in honour the Egyptian worship, and 
enlarged the temples of Isis and Serapis. In his own 
palace, with respectful indifference, he enshrined, as it 
were, as his household deities, the representatives of 
the different religious or theophilosophic systems which 
were prevalent in the Boman Empire, — Orpheus, Abra- 
ham, Christy and ApoUonius of Tyana. The first ol 
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these represented the wisdom of the Mysteries, the 
purified Nature-worship^ which had laboured to elevate 
the popular mythology into a noble and coherent alle- 
gorism. It is singular that Abraham, rather than 
Moses, was placed at the head of Judaism : it is possible 
that the traditionary sanctity which attached to the first 
parent of the Jewish people, and of many of the Arab 
tribes, and which was afterwards embodied in the Mo- 
hammedan Koran, was floating in the East, and would 
comprehend, as it were, the opinions not only of the 
Jews, but of a much wider circle of the Syrian natives.^ 
In Apollonius was centred the more modem Theurgy, 
the magic which commanded the intermediate spirits 
between the higher world and the world of man ; the 
more spiritual polytheism which had released the subor- 
dinate deities from their human form, and maintained 
them in constant intercourse with the. soul of man. 
Christianity, in the person of its founder, eYen where 
it did not conmiand authority as a religion, had never- 
theless lost the character undet which it had so long 
and so unjustly laboured, of animosity to mankind. 
Though He was considered but as one of the sages who 
shared in the homage paid to their beneficent wisdom, 
the followers of Jesus had now Uved down all the bitter 
hostility which had so generally prevailed against them. 
The homage of Alexander Severus may be a fair test of 
the general sentiment of the more intelligent Heathen 
of his time.* It is dear thai the exclusive spirit of 



^ Thk might seem to confirm the 
theory of Sprenger as to the widespread 
Abrahamic religion. Monotheism, called 
Hanjferey, preralent in Arabia at the 
time of the coming of Mohammed. 
Leben det Mohammed, B. i. c i. 



t Jablonski wrote a Tcrj ingenious 
essay t» show that Akxander Sevems 
was cooTertcd to QnoiHc Christianity. 
Opnscola, toI. ir. Compare Heyne, 
Opuscula, Ti. p. 169, et seqq. 
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Greek and Eoman civilisation is broken down : it is 
not now Socrates or Plato, Epicurus or Zeno, who are 
considered the sole guiding intellects of human wis- 
dom. These Eastern barbarians are considered rivals, 
if not superior, to the philosophers of Grecice. The 
world is betraying its irresistible yearning towards a 
religicm; and tiiese are the first overtures, as it were, 
to more general submission. 

In the reign of Alexander Severus, at least, com- 
menced the great change in the outward ap- 
pearance of Christianity. Christian bishops ttereuitioa 
were admitted, even at the court, m a recog- amty to 
nisedofiScial character; and Christian churchei^ ^^^' 
began to rise in different parts of the empire^ and to 
possess endowments in land.^ To the astonislunent of 
the Heathen, the religion of Christ had as yet appeared 
without temple or altar ; the religious assemblies had been 
held in privacy : it was yet a domestic Worship. Even 
the Jew had his public synagoguie or his mote secluded 
prosencha ; but where the Chridtians^^met wad indicated 
by no separate and distinguished dwelling; thecemetery 
of their dead, the sequestered grore, the private cham- 
ber, contained their peaceful assemblies. Their privacy 
was as once their security and their dang^. On the 
one hand, there was no well-known edifice in which the 
fiorions and excited rabble could surprise the ggj^ 
general body of the Christians, and wreak its oumdiM. 
vengeance by indiscriminate massaoriB ; cm tiie other, the 



^ TilkmoDt, at Gibbon obserro, as- 
rigM the dateof tiie earlieit Cbriatian 
dmrcfaei to the reign of Alexander 
S«Ttnii ; Mr. Moyle to that of Gailie- 
ana. The difference is yery slight, and, 
•fter all, the change from a private 



building, let apart ibr « partkiilar 
lue, and a pablie one of no arehite»> 
tnral pretemdons, max haTe been almaet 
imperceptible. The pasiage of Lam- 
pridius appean coodoiiTe in fiiroolr af 
Tilkmont. 
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jealousy of the Gh>yemment against all private as* 
sociations would be constantly kept on the alert; 
and a religion without a temple was so inexplicable a 
problem to Pagan feeling, that it would strengthen and 
confirm all the yague imputations of Atheism^ or of cri- 
minal licence in these mysterious meetings which seemed 
to shun the light of day. Their religious usages must 
now have become much better known, as Alexander 
borrowed their mode of publishing the names of those 
who were proposed for ordination, and established a 
similar proceeding with regard to all candidates for 
ciyil ofBice ; and a piece of ground, in Bome, which was 
litigated by a company of yictuallers, was awarded by 
the Emperor himself to the Christians, upon the prin- 
ciple that it was better that it should be devoted to the 
worship of God in any form, than applied to a profane 
and unworthy use."* 

These buildings were no doubt, as yet, of modest 
height and unpretending form; but the religion was 
thus publicly recognised as one of the various forms of 
worship which the Grovemment did not prohibit from 
opening the gates of its temples to mankind. 

The progress of Christianity during all this period, 
though sUent, was uninterrupted. The miseries which 
were gradually involving the whole Boman Empire, 
from t^e conflicts and the tyranny of a rapid succession 
of masters — ^&om taxation becoming more grinding and 
burdensome — and from the still multiplying inroads and 
expanding devastations of the barbarians, assisted its 
progress. Many took refuge in a religion which pro- 
mised beatitude in a future state of being, from tha 
inevitable evils of this life. 



■ JOii Limpridii AlfBUider Scwui. 
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But in no respect is the progress of Ohristianity 
more evident and remarkable than in its influence on 
Heathenism itself. Though philosophy, which had long 
been the antagonist and most dangerous enemy jnaamm or 
of the popular religion, now made apparently 2h2S2. 
common cause with it against the common ^^ 
enemy, Cihristianity, yet there had been an unperceived 
and amicable approximation between the two religions. 
Heathenism, as interpreted by philosophy, almost found 
favour with some of the more moderate Qiristian apolo* 
gists; while, as we have seen, in the altered tone of 
the controversy, the Christians have rarely occasion to 
defend themselves against those horrible charges of 
licentiousness, incest, and cannibalism, which, till re- 
cently, their advocates had been constrained to notice. 
The Christians endeavoured to enlist the earlier philo- 
sophers in their cause ; they were scarcely content with 
asserting that the nobler Grecian philosophy might be 
designed to prepare the human mind for the reception 
of Christianity; they were almost inclined to endow 
these sages with a kind of prophetic foreknowledge of 
its more mysterious doctrines. ^ I have explained," says 
the Christian in Minucius Felix, ** the opinionB of almost 
all the philosophers, whose most illustrious glory it is 
that^they have worshipped one God, though under 
various names ; so that one might suppose, either that 
the Christians of the present day are philosophers, or 
that the philosophers of old were already Christiana" ° 

But these advances on the part of Christianity were 



■ Aooording to Justin Martyr (Apo- 
log. 5), Socntflf was instructed through 
the Word, the Word vhich afterwards 
took the form of man, and was called 
Jesus Chiiit (Compare Clem. Alex. 



Isagoge ad Hypotup., iqpud Bunsen, 
Analecta, i. 169). I am here again 
considerably indebted to Tscfaimcr, FaV 
des HeidenthuiM, pp. 834-401. 
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more than met by Paganism. The Heathen leb'giony 
which prevailed at least among the more enlightened 
Pagans dniing this period, and which, differently modi- 
fied, more fidly develqied, and, as we shall hereafter 
find, exalted still more from a philosophy into a religion, 
^T,„yfa Julian endeayom^ to reinstate as the esta- 
^MMflik UishedfiEdth, was ahnost as different from that 
of the older 6re^ and Bomans, or even that which 
prevailed at the commencement of the Empire, as it 
was from CSiristianity. It worshipped in the same tem* 
pies; it performed to a certain extent, the same rites ; 
it actually abrogated the local worship of no one of the 
multitudinous deities of Paganism. But over all this, 
which was the real religion, both in theory and practice, 
in the older times, had risen a kind of speculative 
Tbeissxif to which the popular worship acknowledged its 
htunble subordination. On the great elementary prin- 
ciple of Christianity, the Unity of the Supreme Gk)d, this 
approximation had long been silentiy made. Celsus, in 
his celebrated controversy with Or^n, asserts that this 
philosophical notion of the Peity is perfectiy recondleable 
with Paganism. ^ We also can place a Supreme Being 
above the world and above all human things, and improve 
and sympathise in whatever maybe taught of a spiritual 
rather than material adoration of the gods ; for, with 
the belief in the gods worshipped in every land and by 
every people, haimonises the belief in a Primal B^g, a 
Supreme God, who has given to every land its guardian, 
to every people its presiding deity. The unity of the 
Supreme Being; and the consequent unity of the design 
of the universe, remains, even if it be admitted that 
each people has its gods, whom it must worship in a 
peculiar manner, according to their peculiar character ; 
and the worship of all these different deities is reflected 
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back to the Supreme God, who has appointed them, as 
it were, his delegates and representativea Those who 
ftrgae that men ought not to serve many masters impute 
human weakness to God. God is not jealous of the 
adoration paid to subordinate deities ; He is superior in 
his nature to degradatioti and insult. Season itself might 
justify the belief in the inferior deities, ^diich are the ob- 
jects of the esteblished worship. For, since the Supreme 
God can only produce that which is immortal and im- 
perishable, the existence of mortal beings cannot be 
explained, unless we distinguish fix>m him those inferior 
deities, and assert theni to be the creatures of mortal 
beings and of perishable things.** ^ 
/^ From this time. Paganism has changed not merely 
some of its fundamental tenets, but its general Pa^uomi 
character ; it has become serious, solemn, de- Mrtow. 
Yout In Lucian, unbelief seemed to have reached its 
height, and as rapidly declined. GRie witty satirist of 
Polytheism had, no doubt, many admirers ; he had no 
imitators. A reaction has taken place; none of the 
distinguished statesmen of the third century boldly 
and ostentatiously, as in the times of the later Bepublic, 
display their contempt for religion. Epicureanism has 
lost, if not its partisans, its open advocates. The most 
eminent writers treat rdigion with decency if not with 
devout respect ; no one is ambitious of passing for a 
despiser of the gods. And with fldth and piety broke 
forth all the aberrations of religious belief and devout 
feeling, wonder-working mysticism, and dreamy enthu- 
siasm, in their various forms.^ 

This was the commencement of that new Platonism 
which, from this tune, exercised a irapreme authority, to 



• Origea oontim Cdram, lib tO. » TfdiinMr, p. 401. 
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the extinction of the older formg of Grecian philosophy, 
and grew up into a dangerous antagonist of Christianity. 
It aspired to be a religion as well as a philosophy, and 
gradually incorporated more and more of such religious 
elements from the creeds of the Oriental philosophers as 
would harmonise with its system. It was extravagant, 
but it was earnest ; wild, but serious. It created a kind 
ApoikmhM of of literature of its own. The Life of ApoUonius 
'^^'^ of Tyana was a grave romance, in which it 
embodied much of its Theurgy, its power of connecting 
the invisible with the visible world ; its wonder-working, 
through the intermediate dsBmons at its command, whidi 
bears possibly, but not clearly, an intentional, certainly 
a close, resemblance to the (}ospela It seized and 
moulded to its piurpose the poetry and philosophy of 
older Greece. Such of the mythic legends as it could 
all^orise, it retained with every demonstration of re- 
ver^ce ; the rest it either allowed quietly to fall into 
oblivion, or repudiated as lawless fictions of the poets. 
The manner in which poetry was transmuted into moral 
and religious allegory is shown in the treatise 
of Porphyrins on the Cave of the Nymphs in 
the Odyssey. The skill, as well as the dreamy mysticism, 
with which this school of writers combined the dim tra- 
ditions of the older philosophy and the esoteric doctrines 
of the Mysteries, to give the sanction of antiquity to their 
own vague but attractive and fanciful theories, appears 
lifeof pyuw ^^ ^^ ^^^ of Pythagoras, and in the work on 
■""^ the Mysteries, by a somewhat later writer, 

lamblichus. 

After all, however, this philosophic Paganion could 
MoM^io exercise no very extensive influence. Its vo- 
popajw. taries were probably far inferior in numbei 
to those of any one of the foreign religions introduced into 
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the Greek and Eoman part of the empire; and its 
strength perhaps consisted in the facility with which it 
coalesced with any one of those religions, or blended them 
up together in one somewhat discordant syncretism. The 
same man was philosopher, Hierophant at Samothrace or 
Elensis, and initiate in the rites of Cybele, of Serapis, 
or of Mithra. Of itself this scheme was far too abstract 
and metaphysical to extend beyond the schools of Alex- 
andria or of Athens. Though it prevailed afterwards 
in influencing tlie Heathen fanaticism of Julian, it even- 
tually retarded but little the extinction of Heathenism 
It was merely a sort of reftage for the intellectual few — 
a self-complacent excuse, which enabled them to assert 
as they supposed, their own mental superiority, while 
they were endeavouring to maintain or to revive the vul- 
gar superstition, which they themselves could not but in 
secret contemn. The more refined it became, the less 
was it suited for common use, and the less it harmonised 
with the ordinary Paganism. Thus that which, in one 
respect, elevated it into a dangerous rival of Christi- 
anity, at the same time deprived it of its power. It 
had borrowed much from Christianity, or, at least, had 
been tacitly modified by its influence ; but it was the 
speculative rather than the practical part^ that which 
constituted its sublimity rather than its popularity, in 
which it approximated to the Gospel. We shall encounter 
this new Paganism again before long, in its more perfect 
and developed form. 

The peace which Christianity enjoyed under the 
virtuous Severus was disturbed by the violent uaxbain. 
accession of a Thradan savage.^ It was enough ^•**- 
to have shared in the favour of Alexander to incur the 
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bratal resentment of Maxunin. The Christian bishops, 
like all the other polite and yirtaons courtiers of his 
peaceful predecessor, were exposed to the suspicicms and 
the hatred of the rude and warlike Maximin. Chris- 
tiamty, however, suffered, though in a severer degree, 
the common lot of mankind. 

The diort reign of Grordian was uneventful in CSiristian 
^GonHMu history. The Emperors, it has been justly 
Aj>.238.s44. observed, who were bom in the Asiatic pro* 
vinces were, in general, the least unfriendly to Christi- 
anity. Their religion, whatever it might be, was less 
uncongenial to some of the forms of the new faith ; it 
was a kind of Eclecticism of different Eastern religions, 
which, in general^ was least inclined to intolerance : at 
any rate, it was uninfluenced by national pride, which 
was now become the main support of Soman Paganism. 
Phiup. Philip, the Arabian,' is claimed by some of 
Ajft.s44. the earliest Christian writers as a convert to 
the Grospel. But the extrac»xlinary splendour with which 
he celebrated the great religious rites of Some refutes 
at once this statement Tet it might be fortunate 
that a sovereign of his mild sentiments towards the 
secpiar new faith filled the throne at a period when 
AjKttT. the secular games, which commemorated the 
thousandth year of Home, were celebrated with unex- 
ampled magnificence. The majesty, the eternity, of 
the empire were intimately connected with the due 
performance of these solemnities. To their intermission^ 
after the reign of Diocletian, the Pagan historian 
ascribes the decline of Boman greatness." The second 
millennium of Bome commenced with no flattering 
signs ; the times were gloomy and menacing ; and the 

* EoMb, tL 34. * ZoBimas, ii. 7. 
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general and rigid absence of the ChriBtians from these 
sacred national creremonies, under a sterner or more 
bigoted Emperor, would scarcely have escaped the 
severest anunadversions of the Goremment. Even 
under the present circumstances, tii3' danger of popular 
tumult would be with difficulty avoided or restrained. 
Did patriotism and national pride incline the Eoman 
Christians to make some sacrifice of their severer prin- 
ciples; to compromise for a time their rigid aversion to 
idolatry, which was thus connected with the peace and 
prosperity of the state ? 

The persecution under Dedus, both in extent and 
violence, is the most imcontested of those d^^ 
which the ecclesiastical historians took pains ^•»-2*»-mi. 
to raise to the mystic number of the ten plagues of 
Egypt. It was almost the first mieasure of a reign 
which commenced in successful rebellion, and ended, 
after two years, in fatal defeat. The Gteths delivered 
the Christians from their most formidable oppressor; 
yet the Goths may have been the innocent authors of 
their calaniities. The passions and the policy of the 
Emperot were concurrent motives for his hostility. Kie 
Christians were now a recognised body in the state; 
however carefully they might avoid mingling in the 
political factions of the empire, they were necessarily of 
the party of the Empferor whose favour they had enjoyed. 
His enemies became their enemies. Maximin perse- 
cuted those who had appeared at the court of Alexander 
Severus; Decius hated the adherents, as he supposed 
the partisans, of the murdered Philip.* The Gtethic war 
shook to the centre the edifice of Boman greatness. 
Roman Paganism discovered in the relaxed morals of 

* EuMb. TL 39. 
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the people one of the causes of the decline of the 
empire; it demanded the reviyal of the censorship. 
GMUMof the This indiscriminating feeling wonld mistake^ 
cBtioo.^'^'^ in the blindness of aversion and jealousy, the 
great silent correctiye of the popular morality for one 
of the principal causes of depravation. The partial 
protection of a foreign religion by a foreign Emperor 
(now that Christianity had begun to erect temple against 
temple, altar against altar, and the Christian bishop met 
the pontiff on equal terms around the imperial throne) 
"would be considered among the most flagrant depar- 
tures from the sound wisdom of ancient Bome. The 
descendant of the Decii, however his obscure Pannonian 
birth might cast a doubt on his hereditary dignity, was 
called upon to restore the religion as well as the man- 
ners of Bome to their ancient austere purity ; to vindi- 
cate their insulted supremacy from the rivalship of an 
Asiatic and modem superstition. The persecution of 
Decius endeavoured to purify Bome itself from the 
presence of these d^enerate enemies to her prosperity. 
Fttiaaiu. Bt. ^^ bishop Fabianus was one of the firat vic- 
^op^^'^' tims of his resentment;'' and the Christians 
did not venture to raise a successor to the obnoxious 
oiBce during the brief reign of Decius. 

The example of the capital was followed in many of 
the great cities of the empire. In the turbulent and 
sanguinary Alexandria, the zeal of the populace outran 
that of the Emperor, and had abeady commenced a 
violent local persecution.^ Antioch Iconented the loss 
of her bishop, Babylas, whose relics were afterwards 



• The Cay. de Rosii has found the 
lame of Fabianiui (I have read it mj- 
•elf), the first authentic martyr Pope 
ID the real cemetery of OaUistus, which 



his ngadty discovered, and his !»• 
bours have e]q[>lored. More on the 
Catacombs hereafter. 
« Euseb. Ti. 40, 41. 
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worshipped in what was still the Yoluptaous grove of 
Daphne/ Origen was exposed to cniel torments, but 
escaped with his life. But Christian enthusiasm, by 
being disseminated over a wider sphere, had 
naturally lost some of its first vigour. With amor ' 
many, it was now a hereditary faith, not em- MitjiMt 
braced by the ardent conviction of the indivi- **""** 
dual, but instilled into the mind, with more or less 
depth, by Christian education. The Christian writers 
now begin to deplore the failure of genuine Christian 
principles, and to trace the Divine wrath in the affliction 
of the Churches. Instead of presenting, as it were^ a 
narrow, but firm and unbroken, £ront to the enemy, a 
much more numerous, but less united and less uniformly 
resolute, force now marched under the banner of Chris- 
tianity. Instead of the serene fortitude with which they 
formerly appeared before the tribunal of the magistrate, 
many now stood pale, trembling, and reluctant, neither 
ready to submit to the idolatrous ceremony of sacrifice, 
nor prepared to resist even unto death. The fiery zeal 
of the African Churches appears to have been most 
subject to these paroxysms of weakness;' it was there 
that the £Edlen (the Lapsi) formed a distinct and too 
numerous class, whose readmission into the privileges ot 
the Faithful became a subject of fierce controversy;^ 
and the Idbellatici, who had purchased a billet of immu- 
nity from the rapacious Government^ formed another 
party, and were held in no less disrepute by those who, 
in the older spirit of the £Edth, had been ready or eagei 
to obtain the crown of martyrdom. 

f RMd the Sennoos of Chrjiottoiii dozy, on thii oocaiioii, oonciirred* 

on S. Babylai. EoMb. ri. gab fin., rii. 4, 5. Another 

* Dioojsios apod EaeeUam, tL 14. oontiOTenj arose on the rebaptiiing 

* TheMTerer opinion was called the heretkx, in which Gjrprian took the bad 
heresj of Novatian ; charity and ortho- of the eeTeror pvty. Enseb. rii. 8L 
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Carthage was ^ disgraced by the criminal weakness 
even of some among her cleigy. A Conndl was held 
to decide this difficult point ; and the decisions of the 
Council were tempered by moderation and humanity. 
None were irrevocably and for ever excluded fix)m the 
pale of salvation ; but they were absolved, according to 
the degree of criminality which might attach to their 
apostasy. Those who had sacrificed — ^the most awful 
and scarcely expiable offence I — ^required long years of 
penitence and humility; those who had only weakly 
compromised their faith, by obtaining oi purchasing 
biUets of exemption fix>m persecution, were admitted to 
shorter and easier terms <tf reconciliation.^ 

Valerian, who ascended the throne three years after 
the death of Dedus, had been chosen by Dedus to 
revive, in his person, the ancient and honourable office 



^ The horror with which those who 
had laerificed were beheld by the more 
rigorooi of their brethren may be coo* 
ceired from the enei|^ic language of 
Cyprian : ** Nonne quando ad Capito- 
limn aponte TWitam est, quando vitro 
ad obieqaimn diri fiicinoris acoeaBom 
est, labavit greasus, caHgavit aapectus, 
tremueront yiacera, brachia oondde- 
ront? Nonne sensos obetupnit, lli^oa 
hteait, eermo defedt? . . No^e am 
ilia, quo moriturus accessit, rogua illi 
fuit? Konnediabon altarequod foetore 
tetro ftmMreet redolere oonipexerat, 
velut funua et buaturo riUi auie hor- 
rere, ao fugere debebat . . . Ipae ad 
aram hoatia, xictima ipee TenistL Im- 
moldati illic salutem tuam, spem tnam, 
fidem tuam funeetis illis ignibas con- 
cremAsti." Cyprian, De Lapcos. Some 
died of remorse ; with some the guilty 
(bod acted as poison. But the follow- 



ing was the most extraordinary occur- 
rence, of which Cyprian dedares himself 
to hare been an eyewitness. An infiut 
had been abandoned by its parents m 
their flight The nurse carried it to 
the magistrate. Being too young to 
eat ment, brevd, steeped in wine offered 
in sacrifice, was forced into its month. 
Immediately that it returned to the 
CSiristians, the diild, which could not 
/qpeak, oommnnicated the sense of iti 
guilt by cries and oouvnlsiye agita- 
tions. It refused the sacrament (then 
administered to in&nts), closed its lips, 
andarerteditsftoe. The deacon forced 
it into its mouth. The consecrated 
wine would not remain in the contami- 
nated boc^t but was cast up again. — 
In what a high-wrought, state of en- 
thusiasm must men haye been who 
would relate and beUere audi atate- 
ments as miracukms ? 
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of Censor; and the general admiration of his virtues 
had ratified the appointment of the Emperor. YwittuoL 
It was no discredit to Christianity that the ^* **• 
commencement of the Censor's reign, who may be sup- 
posed to have examined with more than ordinary care 
its influence on the public morals, was favourable to 
their cause. Their security was restored, and, for a 
short time, persecution ceased. The change which took 
place in the sentiments and conduct of Valerian is 
attributed to the influence of a man de^ly versed in 
magical arts.* . The censor was enslaved by a supersti- 
tion which the older Bomans would have beheld with 
little less abhorrence than Christianity itself. It must 
be admitted, that Christian superstition was too much 
inclined to encroach upon the province of Oriental 
magic; and the more the older Polytheism decayed, 
the more closely it allied itself with ibis powerful agent 
in commanding the feais of man. With all dams, 
from the Emperor who employed thdr mystic arts to 
inquire into the secrets of futurity, to the peasant who 
shuddered at their power, the adepts in those dark 
and forbidden sciences were probably more influential 
opponents of Cbristbinity than ^e ancient and established 
priesthood. 

Macrianus is reported to have obtained such complete 
mastery over the mind of Valerian, as to induce him to 
engage in the most guilty mysteries of magic to trace 
the fisdie of the empire in the entrails of human victims. 
The edict agamst the Christians, suggested by 
the animosity of Macrianus, allowed the com- 
munity tQ. remain in undisturbed impunity; but it 
subjected to the penalty of death all the bishi^ who 



• Eoitt. Tii. 10. 
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refused to oonform, and confiscated all the endowments 
of their churches into the public treasury. 

The dignity of one of its victims conferred a melan- 

Qypriia. choly celebrity on the persecution of Yalerian. 

Q^S^e. The most distinguished prelate at this time 
in Western Christendom was Cyprian^ Bishop of Car- 
thage. If not of honourable birth or descenti for this 
appears doubtful, his abilities had raised him to eminence 
and wealth. He taught rhetoric at Carthage, and, 
either by this honourable occupation or by some other 
means, had acquired an ample fortune. Cyprian was 
advanced in life when he embraced the doctrines of 
Christianity ; but he entered on his new career, if with 
the mature reason of age, with the ardour and freshness 
of youth. His wealth was devoted to pious and cha- 
ritable uses ; his rhetorical studies, if they gave clear- 
ness and order to his language, by no means chilled its 
fervour or constrained its vehemence. He had the 
African temperament of character, and, if it may be so 
said, of style ; the warmth, the power of communicating 
its impassioned sentiments to the 'reader; perhaps not 
all the pregnant conciseness, nor all the energy, of 
TertuUian, bnt^ at the same time, little of his rudeness 
and obscurity. Cyprian passed rapidly through the 
steps of Christian initiation, almost as rapidly through 
the first gradations of the clerical order. On the vacancy 
of the bishopric of Carthage, his reluctant diffidence was 
overpowered by the acclamations of the whole city, who 
environed his house, and compelled him by their friendly 
violence to assume the distinguished and, it might be, 
dangerous office. He yielded, to preserve the peace of 
Carthage."^ 

' Epist. xiv. 
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Cyprian entertained the loftiest notions of the epi* 
flcopal authority. The severe and inviolable unity of the 
outward and visible Church appeared to him an integral 
part of Christianity ; and the rigid discipline enforced 
by the episcopal order the only means of maintaining 
that unity. The pale which enclosed the Church from 
the rest of mankind was drawn with the most relentless 
precision. The Church was the ark, and all without it 
were left to perish in the unsparing deluge.® The growth 
of heretical discord or disobedience was inexpiable, even 
by the blood of the transgressor. He might bear the 
flames with equanimity ; he might submit to be torn to 
pieces by wild beasts — ^there could be no martyr mthoiU 
the Church. Tortures and death bestowed not the crown 
of immortality ; they were but the just retribution of 
treason to the faith.^ 

The fearful times which arose during his episcopate 
tried these stem and lofty principles, as the questions 
which arose out of the Decian persecutions did his 
judgement and moderation. Cyprian, who embraced 
without hesitation the severer opinion with regard to 
the rebaptizing heretics, notwiflistanding his awful 
horror of the guilt of apostasy, acquiesced in, if he did 
not dictate, the more temperate decisions of the Car- 



« Si potuit evadere quisquam, qui 
extra arcam Noe fait, et qui extra ec- 
desiam fons fuerit, evadit. Cyprian, 
de Unitate Ecdesite. 

t Esse martyr non potest, qai in 
eodesift non est. 

Ardeant licet flammis et ignibus tra- 
diti, Tel objecti bestiis animas soas po- 
nant, non erit ilia fidei corona, sed 
poena perfidiso, nee religiosee virtutis 
cxitns g1oriosu% sed deftperationis in* 
VOL. IT. 



teritus. De Unit Ecdes. 

Et tamen neque hoc biqptisma (sab 
guinis) heretioo prodest, quamrio 
Chriatom confessns, et extra eodesiam 
fherit ocdsus. Epist. Ixxiii. 

"Though I give mj body to be 
bnmad, and hare not charity, it pro- 
fiteth me nothing.** 1 Cor. ziii. 3.— 
Is there no difference between the spirit 
of St. Paul and of Cyprian ? 
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thaginian synod concerning those whose weakness had 
Detrayed them either into the public denial, or a timid 
dissimulation, of the flEdth. 

The first rumour of persecution designated the Bishop 
of Carthage for its victim. " Cyprian to the lions 1 " was 
the loud and unanimous outcry of infuriated Paganism. 
Cyprian withdrew from the storm, not, as his subsequent 
courageous behaviour showed, from timidity ; but neither 
approving that useless and sometimes ostentatious pro- 
digality of life, which betrayed more pride than humble 
acquiescence in the Divine will ; possibly from the truly 
charitable reluctance to tempt his enemies to an irre- 
trievable crime. He withdrew to some quiet and secure 
retreat, from which he wrote animating and consolatory 
letters to those who had not been so prudent or so 
fortunate as to escape the persecution. His lettei-s 
describe the relentless barbarity with which the Chris- 
tians were treated ; they are an authentic and contem- 
porary statement of the sufferings whidx the Christians 
endured in defence of their faith. If highly coloured 
by the generous and tender sympathies or by the ardent 
eloquence of Cyprian, they have nothing of legendary 
extravagance. The utmost art was exercised to render 
bodily suffering more acute and intense ; it was a con- 
tinued strife between the obstinacy and inventive cruelty 
of the tormentor, and the patience of the victim.* 
During the reign of Decius, which appears to have been 



f Tolerdstis usqoe ad consumma- 
tionem glorise durissimam questionem, 
nee oessistis suppliciis, sed vobis potius 
•applicia cesserunt. 

Steterunt tuti torquentibus fortiores, 
et pulsantes et laniantes ungalas pul- 
•ata ac jmiata membra vioerunt. In- 



ezpagnabilem fidem superare noa p«- 
toit sseviens diu plaga repetita quam- 
yis ruptft compage visoerum ; iorquea- 
tur in servis Dei jam non membra, 
sed Yulnera. Cyprian, Epist. yiii . ad 
liartjres. Compare Epist Ixii* 
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one continued persecution, Cyprian stood aloof in his 
undisturbed retreat. He returned to Carthage probably 
at the commencement of Valerian's reign^ and had a 
splendid opportunity of Christian revenge upon the city 
which had thirsted for his blood. A plague pingnein 
ravaged the whole Eoman world, and its most ^^^'^^^^^ 
destructive violence thinned the streets of Carthage. It 
went spreading on from house to house, especially those 
of the lower orders, with awful regularity. The streets 
were strewn with the bodies of the dead and the dying, 
who vainly appealed to the laws of nature and humanity 
for that assistance of which those who passed them by 
might soon stand in need. General distrust spread 
through society. Men avoided or exposed their nearest 
relatives; as if, by excluding the dying, they could 
exclude death.^ No one, says the Deacon Pontius, 
writing of the population of Carthage in general, did as 
he would be done by. Cyprian addressed the Christians - 
in the most earnest and effe(;tive language. He 
exhorted them to show the sincerity of their conduct of 
belief in the doctrines of their Master, not by thechrto- 
confining their acts of kindliness to their own 
brotherhood, but by extending them indiscriminately to 
their enemies. The city was divided into districts ; ofBces 
were assigned to all the Christians; the rich lavished 
their wealth, the poor their personal exertions; and 
men, perhaps just emerged from the mine or the prison, 
with the scars or mutilations of their recent tortures 
upon their bodies, were seen exposing their lives, if 
possible, to a more honourable martyrdom; as before^ 
the voluntary victims of Christian faith, so now of 



^ Pontius, iu Vitft Oypriani. Hor- 
rere omnes, fugere, vitare contagiam ; 
exponere saos impie; quasi cum illo 



peste morituro, etiam mortem ipsanar 
aliquis posset ezdudcre. 

o 2 
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Christian charity. Tet the Heathen paiiy^ instead of 
bemg subdued, persisted in attributing this terrible 
scouige to the impiety of the Christians^ which provoked 
the angry gods; norcanwewonderif the zeal of Cyprian 
retorted the argument, and traced rather the retributive 
justice of the Almighty to the wanton persecutions 
inflicted on the unoffending Christians. 

Cyprian did not again withdraw on the commence- 
Qypri^,, ment of the Valerian persecution. He was 
*•****• summoned before the proconsul, who com- 
municated his instructions from the Emperor, to compel 
all those who professed foreign religions to offer sacri- 
fice. Cyprian refused, with tranquil determination. He 
was banished from Carthage. He remained in his 
pleasant retreat rather than place of exile, in the small 
town of Ceribis, near the sea-shore, in a spot shaded 
with verdant groves, and with a clear and healthful 
stream of water. It was provided with every comfort, 
and even luxury, in which the austere nature of Cyprian 
would permit itself to indulge.^ But when lus hour 
came, the tranquil and collected dignity of Cyprian in 
no respect fell below his lofty principles. 
On the accession of a new proconsul, Gkderius Maxi- 
Ketnmto ^lus, Cyprian was either recalled or permitted 
^^^'^^^'^ to return from his exile. He resided in his 
own gardens, from whence he received a summons to 
appear before the proconeuL He would not listen to 
the earnest solicitations of his friends, who entreated 
him again to consult his safety by withdrawing to some 
place of concealment. His trial was postponed for a 



> <<If," says Poiitio8» who yisited 
his mailer in his ntiremfiat, ** insteid 
of this sonny and agreeable spot, it had 
htm a waste and rocky solitnde, the 



angels which ted Elijah and Daniel 
would haT« ministei^d to the holy 
Cyprian.** 
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day ; he was treated, while in custody, with respect and 
even delicacy. But the intelligence of the apprehen- 
sion of Cyprian drew together the whole city; the 
Heathen, eager to behold the spectacle of his martyiv 
dom, the Christians, to watch in their affectionate zeal 
at the doors of his prison. In the morning, he had to 
walk some distance, and was violently heated by the 
exertion. A Christian soldier offered to procure him 
dry linen, apparently from mere courtesy, but, in 
reality, to obtain such precious relics, steeped in the 
"bloody sweat" of the martyr. Cyprian intimated 
that it was useless to seek remedy for inconveniences 
which, perhaps, would that day pass away for ever. 
After a short delay, the proconsul appeared. The ex- 
amination was brief: — "Art thou Thascius Cyprian, the 
bishop of so many impious men ? The most sacred Em- 
peror commands thee to sacrifice." Cyprian answered, 
"I will not sacrifice." "Consider well," rejoined the 
proconsuL " Execute your orders," answered Cyprian ; 
" the case admits of no consideration." 

Galerius consulted with his Council, and then re- 
luctantly^ delivered his sentence. " Thascius Cyprian, 
thou hast lived long in thy impiety, and assembled 
around thee many men involved in the same wicked 
conspiracy. Thou hast shown thyself an enemy alike 
to the gods and the laws of the empire; the pious 
and S6tcred Emperors have in vain endeavoured to recall 
thee to the worship of thy ancestors. Since, then, thou 
hast been the chief author and leader of these most 
guilty practices, thou shalt be an example to those 
whom thou hast deluded to thy unlawful assemblies. 



i In the Acta, <*Tizagr^" is tlMcz- I he spoke with difBcolty, on aooount o(- 
pression ; it may, however, mean that | his bod health. 
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Thou must expiate thy crime with thy blood/* Cyprian 
said, "God be thanked."^ The Bishop of Carthage 
was carried into a neighbouring field and beheaded. 
He maintained his serene composure to the last It was 
remarkable that but a few days afterwards the proconsul 
died. Though he had been in bad health, this circum- 
stance was not likely to be lost upon the Christians. 

Everywhere, indeed, the public mind was no doubt 
strongly impressed with the remarkable fact, which 
MbenMe t^© Christians would lose no opportunity of 
^Sdatanot enforcing on the awe-struck attention, that 
""''*^*^- their enemies appeared to be the enemies of 
Heaven. An early and a fearful fate appeared to be 
the inevitable lot of the persecutors of Christianity. 
Their profound and earnest conviction that the hand of 
Divine Providence was perpetually and visibly inter- 
posing in the affairs of men would not be so deeply 
imbued with the spirit of their Divine Master, as to 
suppress the language of triumph, or even of vengeance, 
when the enemies of their God and of themselves either 
suffered defeat and death, or, worse than an honourable 
death, a cruel and insulting captivity. The death of 
Decius, according to the Pagan account, had been 
worthy of the old Eepublic. He was environed by the 
Goths ; his son was Wiled by an arrow ; he cried aloud, 
that the loss of a single soldier was nothing to the glory 
of the empire ; he renewed the battle, and fell valiantly. 
The Christian writers strip away all the more ennobling 



^ I ha.Tt translated this sentence, as 
the Actii of Ojprian are remarkable for 
their aimplidtj, and total abaenoe of 
later l^goidarjr ornament; and par- 
tknMj Ibr the droamitantial air of 
troth with which thej do Jottiee to the 



^-egularitj of the whole proceeding. 
Compare the Lift of Cjpriaa by the 
Deacon Pontius ; the Acta, in Roinart, 
p. 216; GaTe's LiTes of the Apostlea, 
ko^ art. ** Cyprian." 
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incidents. According to their account, having been 
decoyed by the enemy, or misled by a treacherous 
friend, into a marsh where he could neither %ht nor 
fly, he perished tamely, and his unburied body was left 
to the beasts and carrion fowls."* The captivity of Ya- 
lerian, the mystery which hung over his death, allowed 
ample scope to the imagination of those whose national 
hatred of the barbarians would attribute the most un- 
manly ferocity to the Persian conqueror, and of those 
who would consider their God exalted by the most cruel 
and debasing sufferings inflicted on the oppressor of the 
Church. Valerian, it was said, was forced to bend his 
back that the proud conqueror might mount his horse, 
as fix)m a footstool ; his skin was flayed off (according 
to one more modern account, while he was alive), stuffed, 
and exposed to the mockery of the Persian rabble. 

The luxurious and versatile Gallienus restored peace 
to the Chuich. The edict of Valerian was gaiuohm 
rescinded; the bishops resumed their public a.d.26o. 
functions ; the buildings were restored, and their pro- 
perty, which had been confiscated by the state, restored 
to the rightful owners.** 

The last transient collision of Christianity with the 
Government before its final conflict under Dio- Aureiian. 
cletian, took place, or was at least threatened, ^^-^'i-^*- 
during the administration of the great Aurelian. The 
reign of Aurelian, occupied by warlike campaigns in 
every part of the world, left little time for attention to 
the internal police, or the religious interests, of the 
empire. The mother of Aurelian was priestess of the 
Sun at Sirmium, and the Emperor built a temple to 



> Oimt OoBitant. apnd Euseb. c. nir. Lactant. de Mort. Pcrsec 
• Eoseb. Tii. 13 ; z. 23. 
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that deity, his tutelary god, at 'Rome. But the dan- 
gerous wars of Aureliau required the concurrent aid of 
all the deities who took an interest in the fate of Borne* 
The sacred ceremony of consulting the Sibylline books^ 
in whose secret and mysterious leaves were written the 
destinies of Bome, took place at his command. The 
severe Emperor reproaches the senate for their want of 
£Bdth in these mystic volumes, or of zeal in the public 
service, as though they had been infected by the prin- 
ciples of Christianity.® 

But there were no hostile measures taken against 
Christianity in the early part of his reign ; and he wag 
summoned to take upon himself the extraordinary office 
of arbiter in a Christian controversy. A new empire 
seemed rising in the East» under the warlike Queen of 
Palmyra. Zenobia extended her protection, with politic 
indifference, to Jew, to Pagan, and to Christian. It 
might also appear that a kindred spiritual ambition 
F^of animated her £Etvourite, Paul of Samosata, the 
''™**'^ Bishop of Antioch, and that he aspired to found 
a new religion, adapted to the kingdom of Palmyra, by 
blending together the elements of Paganism, of Ju- 
daism, and of Christianity. Ambitious, dissolute, and 
rapacious, according to the representation of his adver- 
saries, Paul of Samosata had been advanced to the 
important see of Antioch ; but the zealous vigilance 
of the neighbouring bishops soon discovered that Paul 
held opinions, as to the mere human nature of the 
Saviour, more nearly allied to Judaism than to the 
Christian creed. The pride, the wealth, the state of 
Paul, no less offended the feelings, and put to shame 



* Read the Lift of Aurelian by Vopucus, one of the beet, at least uum 
careful, ia that unequal coUectioii. 
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the more modest demeanour and ihe humbler pretensions 
of former prelates. Ho had obtained, either firom the 
ftoman authorities or from Zenobia, a civil magistracy, 
and prided himself more on his title of ducenary than 
of Christian bishop. He passed through the streets 
environed by guards, and preceded and followed by 
multitudes of attendants and supplicants, whose peti-> 
tions he received and read with the stately bearing of 
a public o£Scer rather than the affability of a prelate. 
His conduct in the ecclesiastical assemblies was equally 
overbearing: he sat on a throne, and, while he in- 
dulged himself in every kind of theatric gesture, re- 
sented ihe silence of tliose who did not receive him 
with applause, or pay homage to his dignity. His 
magnificence disturbed the modest solemnity of the 
ordLiary worship. Instead of the simpler music of the 
Church, the hymns, in which the voices of the worship- 
pers mingled in fervent, if less harmonious, unison, Paul 
organised a regular choir, in which the soft tones of 
female voices, in their more melting and artificial ca- 
dences, sometimes called to mind the voluptuous rites 
of Paganism, and could not be heard without shuddering 
by those accustomed to the more unadorned ritual.' 
The Hosannas, sometimes introduced as a kind of salu- 
tation to the bishop, became, it was said^ the chief part 
of the service, which was rather to the glory of Paul 
than of the Lord. This introduction of a new and 
effeminate ceremonial would of itself, with its rigid 
adversaries, have formed a ground for the charge cl 
dissolute morals, against which may }ye fairly urged 
the avowed patronage of the severe Zenobia.^ But the 

V ^Xlv Ktd dicov^as Up ris ^pi^titp, I Eoseb. yii. 30. 
Such is the eipreision in the decree of I 4 Ckmpare Roath, Beliq. Sacr, ii, 
excommunicatioii iMued by thebithope. I 505. 
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pomp of Paul's expenditure did not interfere mih the 
accumulation of 4Considerable wealth, which he extorted 
from the timid zeal of his partisans, and, it was said, by 
the venal administration of the judicial authority of his 
episcopate, perhaps of his civil magistracy. But Paul 
by no means stood alone; he had a powerful party 
among the ecclesiastical body, the chorepiscopi of the 
country districts, and the presbyters of the city. He 
set at defiance the synod of bishops, who pronounced 
a solemn sentence of excommunication;' and, secure 
under the protection of the Queen of Palmyra, if her 
ambition should succeed in wresting Syria, with its 
noble capital, from the power of Borne, and in main- 
taining her strong and influential position between the 
conflicting powers of Persia and the Empire, Paul 
might hope to share in her triumph, and establish his 
degenerate but splendid form of Christianity in the 
very seat of its primitive Apostolic foundation. Paul 
had staked his success upon that of his warlike par 
troness; and on the fall of Zenobia, the bishops ap- 
pealed to Aurelian to expel the rebel against their 
authority, and the partisan of the Palmyrenes, who had 
taken arms against the majesty of the empire, from his 
episcopal dignity at Antioch. Aurelian did not alto- 
gether refuse to interfere in this unprecedented cause, 
but, with laudable impartiality, declined any actual 
cognisance of the afiair, and transferred the sentence 
from the personal enemies of Paul, the Bishops of Syria^ 
to those of Rome and Italy. By their sentence, Paul 
was degraded from his episcopate. 
The sentiments of Aurelian changed towards Ghristi- 



' See the Mntenoe in Emtbiaf, yii. 30, and in Ronth, Beliqnia Sacra. H 
465, et teq. 
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anity near the close of his reign. The severity of his 
character, reckless of human blood, would not, if com- 
mitted in the strife, have hesitated at any measures 
to subdue the rebellious spirit of his subjects. Sangui- 
nary edicts were issued, though his death prevented 
their general promulgation ; and in the fate of Aurelian 
the Christians discovered another instance of the Divine 
vengeance, which appeared to mark their enemies with 
the sign of inevitable and appalling destruction. 

Till the reign of Diocletian, the Churches reposed in 
nndistorbed but enervating security. 
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OHAi^TEB IX. 

The Persecution under Diocletian. 

The ftial contest between Paganism and Christianity 
drew near. Almost three hundred years had elapsed 
since the divine Author of the new religion had entered 
upon his mortal life in a small village in Pales- 
tine;* and now, having gained so powerful an 
ascendancy over the civilised world, the Gospel was to 
undergo its last and most trying ordeal, before it should 
assume the reins of empire, and become the established 
religion of the Boman world. It was to sustain the 
deliberate and systematic attack of the temporal autho- 
rity, arming, in almost every part of the empire, in 
FtaMofthe defence of the ancient Polytheism. At this 
^™'**"^ crisis, it is important to survey the state of 
Christianity, as well as the character of the sovereign 
and of the government, which made this ultimate and 
most vigorous attempt to suppress the triumphant pro- 
gress of the new taith. 

The last fifty years^ with a short interval of menaced, 
probably of actual, persecution, during the reign ol 
Aurelian, had passed in peace and security. The 
Christians had become not merely a public, but an 
imposing and influential, body ; their separate ex- 
istence had been recognised by the law of Gallienus ; 
their churches had arisen in most of the cities of 
the empire ; as yet, probably, with no great pre- 



• Diocletian began his reign A.n. 284. The comnMnoement of the pcr- 
Mcntion is dated A.D. 303. 
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tensions to architectural grandeur, though no doubt 
ornamented by the liberality of the worshippers, and 
famished with yestments, and with chalices, lamps, and 
chandeliers of silver. The number of these buildings 
was constantly on the increase, or the crowding multi- 
tudes of proselytes demanded the extension of the 
narrow and humble walls. The Christians no longer 
declined, or refused to aspire to, the. honours of the 
state. They filled ofSces of distinction, and even of 
supreme authority, in the provinces, and in the army ; 
they were exempted, either by tacit connivance or direct 
indulgence, from the accustomed sacrifices, prognisof 
Among the more immediate attendants on the Cta*»**«^'y- 
Emperor, two or three openly professed the Christian 
faith. Prisca the wife, and Ysderia, the daughter of 
Diocletian and wife of Galerius, were suspected, if not 
avowed, partakers of the Christian mysteries.^ If it be 
impossible to form the most remote approximation to 
their relative numbers with that of the Pagan popu- 
lation, it is equally erroneous to estimate their strength 
and influence by numerical calculation. All political 
changes are wrought by a compact, organised, and dis-» 
ciplined minority. The mass of mankind are shown by 
experience, and appear fated by the constitution of our 
nature, to follow any vigorous impulse from a deter- 
mined and incessantly aggressive few. 

The long period of prosperity had produced in the 
Christian community its usual consequences, ^^i^^^j,^^ 
some relaxation of morals : but Christian charity onrtooan 
had probably suffered more than Christian ^^^^^ 
purity. The more flourishing and extensive 
the community, the more the pride, perhaps the 



k Enseb. Eoc Hist. Tiii. 1. 
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temporal advantages, of superiorityy predominated over 
the Christian motives which led men to aspire to the 
supreme functions m the Church. Sacerdotal domi- 
nation b^an to exercise its awful powers, and the 
bishop to assume the language and the authority of the 
vic^erent of God. Feuds distracted the bosom of the 
peaceful communities^ said disputes sometimes proceeded 
to open violence. Such is the melanchcdy confession of 
the Christians themselves, who, according to the spirit 
of the times, considered the dangers and the afflictions 
to which they were exposed in the light of divine judge- 
ments ; and deplored, perhaps with something of the 
exaggeration of religious humiliation, the visible decay 
of holiness and peace.^ But it is the strongest proof of 
the firm hold of a party, whether religious or political, 
upon the public mind, when it may offend with impunity 
against its own primary principles. That which at one 
time is a sign of incurable wes^ess or approaching dis- 
solution, at another seems but the exct^ss of healthful 
enei^ and the evidence of unbroken vigour. 

The acts of Diocletian are the only trustworthy history 
of his character. The son of a slave, or, at all events, 
j^j^^ bom of obscure and doubtful parentage, who 
could force his way to sovereign power, conceive 
and accomplish the design of reconstructing the whole 
empire, must have been a man, at least, of strong 
political courage, of profound, if not always wise and 
statesmanlike views. In the person of Diocletian, the 
Emperor of Bome became an Oriental monarch. The 
old republican forms were disdainfully cast aside; 
consuls and tribunes gave way to new officers, with 
adulatory and un-Boman appellations. Diocletian him* 



Eoc Hist. Tiii. 1. 
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self assumed the new title of Dominus or Lord, which 
gave offence even to the servile and flexible rel^ion of 
his Pagan subjects, who reluctantly, at first, paid the 
homage of adoration to the master of the world. 

Nor was the ambition of Diocletian of a narrow or 
personal character. With the pomp, he did not iMooi«tiaiL 
affect the solitude, of an Eastern despot. The SS7f oi?" 
necessity of the state appeared to demand the ^^^ 
active and perpetual presence of more than one person 
invested with sovereign authority, who might organise 
the decaying forces of the different divisions of the 
empire, against the menacing hosts of barbarians on 
every fix>ntier. Two Augusti saiA two Caesars shared 
the dignity and the cares of the public administration^ — 
a measure, if expedient for the security, fatal to the 
prosperity, of the exhausted provinces, which found 
themselves burdened with the maintenance of four im* 
perial establishments. A new system of taxation was 
imperatively demanded, and relentlessly introduced,* 
while the Emperor seemed to mock the bitter and 
ill-suppressed murmurs of the provinces, by his lavish 
expenditure in magnificent and ornamental buildings. 
That was attributed to the avarice of Diocletian, which 
arose out of the change in the form of government, and 
in some degree out of his sumptuous taste in that parti- 
cular department, the embellishment, not of Borne 
only, but of the dbief cities of the empire — ^Milan, Car- 
thage, and Nicomedia. At one time, the all-pervading 
government aspired, after a season of scarcity, to regulate 



< In the Leben ComrtMitJiui det Grot- 
sen, by Manso, there is a good disciu- 
tion on the authoritj and relatire 
position of the Angofti and the Cesan. 

• The exteniion of the rights of 



dtisenship to the whole empire hj 
Garacalla made it impossible to main- 
tain the exemptions and immnnitiei 
which that privily had thus ATishly 
conferred. 
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the prices of all commodities^ and of all interchange^ 
whetiier of labour or of bargain and sale, between man 
and man. This singular and gigantic effort of well- 
meaning but mistaken despotism has come to light in 
the present day/ 

Among the innovations introduced by Diocletian, 
Neglect of Houe, perhaps, was more closely connected with 
^*"^ the interests of Christianity than the virtual 
degradation of Bome from the capital of tiie empire, by 
the constant residence of the Emperor in other cities. 
Though the old metropolis was not altogether neglected 
in ilie lavish expenditure of the public wealth upon new 
edifices, either for the convenience of the people or the 
splendour of public solemnities, yet a larger share fell 
to the lot of other towns, particularly of Nicomedia.* 
In this city, the Emperor more frequently displayed the 
new state of his imperial court, while Eome was rarely 
honoured by his presence. Nor was his retreat, when 
wearied with political strife, on the Campanian coast, in 
the Bay of Baiae, which the older Bomans had girt with 
their splendid seats of retirement and luxury ; it was 
on the niyrian and barbarous side of the Adriatic that 
the palace of Diocletian arose, and his agricultural 
establishment spread its narrow belt of fertility. The 
removal of ihe seat :f government more clearly dis- 
covered the magnitude of the danger to the existing 
institutions from the progress of Christianity. The East 
was, no doubt, more fully peopled with Christians than 
any part of the Western world, unless, perhaps, the 
province of Africa; at all events, their relative rank. 



' Edict of Diodetian, published and 
lllitttnited bj CeL Leake. It is alluded 
to in the Treal^ De Mortibus 
IVi'Mdut; 7. Tii« 



r Ita semper dementabat, Nicode- 
miam studens nrbi Romse ooseqnare. 
De Mori. P^necot C. Tii« 
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wealtiiy and importance, much more nearly balanced 
that of the adherents of the old Polytheism.*^ In Eome, 
the ancient majesty of the national religion must still 
have kept down in comparative obscurity the aspiring 
rivalry of Christianity. The Praetor still made way for 
the pontifical order, and submitted his fasces to the 
vestal virgin, while the Christian bishop pursued his 
humble and unmarked way. The modest church or 
churches of the Christians lay hid, no doubt, in some 
sequestered street or in the obscure Transteverine region, 
and did not venture to contrast themselves with the 
stately temples on which the ruling people of the world 
and ihe sovereigns of mankind had for ages lavished 
their treasures. However the church of the metropolis 
of ihe world might maintain a high rank in Christian 
estimation, might boast its antiquity, its Apostolic origin^ 
or at least of being the scene of Apostolic martyrdom^ 
and might number many distinguished proselytes in all 
ranks, even in the imperial court ; still Paganism, in 
this stronghold of its most gorgeous pomp, its hereditary 
sanctity, its intimate connexion with all the institu- 
tions, and its incorporation with the whole ceremonial 



^ Tertallian, Apolog. c 3v. Mr. 
Conejbeare (Bampton Lectures, page 
345) has drawn a curious inference 
from a passage in this chapter of Tei^ 
toUian, that the mijoritj of those who 
had a right of citizenship in those 
cities had emhraced the Christian faith, 
while the mohs were its most furious 
opponent!. It appears unquestionable 
that the strength of Christianity lay in 
the middle, perhaps the mercantile, 
classes. The last two books of the 
Paidagogos of Clement of Alexandria, 
the most oopioui authority for Chrittlaii 

VOL. II. 



manners at that time, inveigh against 
the yioes of an opulent and luxurious 
community : splendid dresses, jewels, 
gold and silver vessels, rich banquets, 
gilded litters and chariots, and private 
baths. The ladies kept Indian birds. 
Median peacocks, monkeys, and Maltese 
dogs, instead of maintaining widows 
and orphans; the men had multitudeb 
of slaves. The sixth chapter of the 
third book—" that the Christian alone 
is rich" — would have been unmeaning 
if addressed to a poor community. 
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of public affairs ; in Borne, must have maintained at 
least its outward supremacy. * But, in comparison with 
the less imposing dignity of the municipal government 
or the local priesthood, the Bishop of Antioch or Nico- 
media was a far greater person than the predecessor of 
the popes among the consulars and the senate, the 
hereditary aristocracy of the old Boman families or 
the ministers of the ruling Emperor. In Nicomedia, the 
Christian church, an edifice at least of considerable 
strength and solidity, stood on an eminence commanding 
the town, and conspicuous above the palace of the 
sovereign. 

Diocletian might seem bom to accomplish that revo- 
lution which took place so soon after, under the reign 
of Constantine. The new constitution of the empire 
might appear to require a reconstruction of the religious 
system. The Emperor, who had not scrupled to accom- 
modate the form of the government, without respect to 
the ancient majesty of Bome, to the present position of 
affairs — to degrade the capital itself into the rank of a 
provincial city — and to prepare the way, at least, for the 
removal of the seat of government to the East, would 
Bdigion of have been withheld by no scruples of venera- 
Diodetian. ^j^^^ f^^ aucicut rftes or ancestral ceremonies, 
if the establishment of a new religion had appeared 

> In a letter of Cornelius, bishop of were more than fortj churches in Rome 



Rome, written during or soon after the 
reign of Decins, the ministerial estab- 
lishment of the Church in Rome is thus 
stated: — One bishop; forty-six pres- 



at the time of the persecution of Dio- 
cletian. It has been usual to calculate 
one church for each presbyter ; which 
would suppose a falling-off, at least no 



byters ; seven deacons ; seven sub- increase, during the interval. But 



deacons; forty-two acolyths or atten- 
•dants; fifty-two exorcists, readers, and 
doorkeepers; fifteen hundred widows 
and poor. Enseb. vi. 43. 

Optatiis, lib. ii., states that tiiere 



some of the presbyters reckoned by 
Cornelius may have been superannu- 
ated, or in prison, and their place sup- 
plied by others. 
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to harmonise with his general policy. But his mind 
was not yet ripe for such a change ; nor perhaps his 
knowledge of Christianity and its profound and unseen 
influence, sufficiently exteiisive. In his assumption of 
the title Jovius, while his colleague took that of Hercu- 
lius, Diocletian gave a public pledge of his attachment 
to the old Polytheism. Among the cares of his admi- 
nistration, he by no means neglected the purification of 
the ancient religions.^ In Paganism itself, NewPi«Mi- 
that silent but manifest change, of which we *"^ 
have already noticed the commencement, had been 
creeping on. The new philosophic Polytheism which 
Julian attempted to establish on the ruins of Chris- 
tianity was still endeavouring to supersede the older 
poetic faith of the Heathen nations. It had not even 
yet come to sufficient maturity to offer itself as a for- 
midable antagonist to the religion of Christ This new 
Paganism, as has been observed, arose out of the alliance 
of the philosophy and the religion of the old world. 
These once implacable adversaries had reconciled their 
differences, and coalesced against the common enemy. 
Christianity itself had no 'slight influence upon the 
formation of the new system; and now an Eastern 
element, more and more strongly dominant, mingled 
with the whole, and lent it, as it were, a visible object 
of worship. From Christianity, the new Paganism had 
adopted the Unity of the Deity ; and scrupled not to 
decade all the gods of the older world into subordinate 
daemons or ministers. The Christians had worewpof 
incautiously held the same language: both ****»^ 
concurred in tiie name of demons; but the Pagans 
used the phrase in the Platonic sense, as good, but sub* 



k Vc-terrima religiones castissimi comtse. AurtL Vict, d* Cosar. 
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ordinate, spirits; while the same term i^ke to the 
Christian ear as expressive of malignant and diabolic 
agency. But the Jnpiter Optimns Mazimns was not 
the great Supreme of the new system. The uniyersal 
deity of the East, the Sun, to the philosophic was the 
emblem or representative, to the vulgar, the Deity. 
Diocletian himseK, though he paid so much deference 
to the older faith as to assume the title of Jovius, aa 
belonging to the Lord of the world, yet, on his accession, 
when he would exculpate himself from all concern in 
the murder of his predecessor Numerian, appealed in the 
face of the army to the aUnseeing deity of the Sun. It 
is the oracle of Apollo of Miletus, consulted by the 
hesitating Emperor, which is to decide the fate of Chris- 
tianity. The metaphorical language of Christianity had 
unconsciously lent strength to this new adversary ; and, 
in adoring the visible orb, some, no doubt, supposed 
that they were not departing iax from the worship of the 
" Sun of Righteousness." " 

But though it might enter into the imagination of 
an imperious and powerful sovereign to fiise together all 
these, conflicting faiths, the new Paganism was begin- 
ning to advance itself as the open and most dangerous 
adversary of the religion of Christ Hierocles, the 
great Hierophant of the Platonic Paganism, is dis- 
tinctly named as the author of the persecution under 
Diocletian." 

Thus, then, an irresistible combination of circum- 
stances tended to precipitate the fatal crisis. The whole 



* Hermogenes, one of the older here- 
siarchs, applied the text ** be has placed 
his tabernacle in the son " to Christ, 
and assarted that Christ had put off his 
ho<)7 in the sun. PantMnis ^». Bouth, 



Behquia Smm, i. 339. 

• Another philosoi^c writer pub* 
lished a work against the Christiana 
See rkarj, p, 452, finom Terttdlian. 
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political scheme of Diocletian was incomplete, unless 
Bome distinct and decided course was taken with these 
self-governed corporations, who rendered, according to 
the notions of the time, such imperfect allegiance to 
the sovereign power. But the cautious disposition of 
Diocletian, his deeper insight, perhaps, into the real 
nature of the struggle which would take place; his 
advancing age, and, possibly, the latent and depressing 
influence of the malady which may then have been 
iianging over him, and which, a short time after, brought 
him to the brink of the grave ; ^ these concurrent mo- 
tives would induce him to shrink from violent measures ; 
to recommend a more temporising policy ; and to con- 
sent, with difScult reluctance, to tiie final committal 
of the imperial authority in a contest in which the 
complete submission of the opposite party could only be 
expected by those who were altogether ignorant of its 
strength. The imperial power hstd much to lose in an 
unsuccessful contest ; it was likely to gain, if successful, 
only a temporary and external conquest. On the one 
hand, it was urged by the danger of permitting a vast 
and self-governed body to coexist with the general 
institutions of the empire ; on the other, if not a civil 
war, a contest which would array one part of almost 
every city of the empire against the other in domestic 
hostility, might appear even of more perilous conse- 
quence to the public welfexe. 

The party of the old religion, now strengthened by 



* The charge of derangement, which 
rerts on the authority of Constantine, 
as related by Euaebius, is sufficiently 
confuted by the dignity of his abdica- 
tion, the placid content with which 
ne appealed to enjoy his peaceful re< 



treat, the respecA paid to him by his 
turbulent and ambitious colleagues; 
and the involuntary influence which he 
still appeared to ezerdfle over thd 
affiurs of the empire. 
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the accession of the philosophic faction, risked nothing, 
and mificht expect much, from the vici^oroiis, 

Sentiments of , ,. «. j»i»i 

thephiioeo. Systematic, and umyersal intervention of the 
iwc party. ^.^ authority. It was dear that nothing 
less would restore its superiority to the decaying cause 
of Polytheism. Nearly three centuries of tame and 
passive connivance, or of open toleration, had only in- 
creased the growing power of Christianity, while it had 
not in the least allayed that spirit of moral conquest 
which avowed that its ultimate end was the total ex- 
tinction of idolatry. 

But in the army, the psui^ies were placed in more 
inevitable opposition ; and in the army commenced the 
first overt acts of hostility, which were the prognostics 
of the general persecution.^ Nowhere did the old 
Eomau religion retain so much hold upon the mind as 
among the sacred eagles. Without sacrifice to the 
givBrs of victory, the superstitious soldiery would ad- 
vance, divested of their usual confidence, against the 
enemy ; and defeat was ascribed to some impious omis- 
sion in the ceremonial of propitiating the gods. The 
Christians now formed no unimportant part in the 
army: though permitted by the ruling authorities to 
abstain from idolatrous conformity, their contempt of 
the auspices which promised, and of the rites which 
insured, the divine favour, would be looked upon with 
equal awe and animosity. The unsuccessful general, 
and the routed army, would equally seize every excuse 
to cover the misconduct of the one, or the cowardice of 
the other. In the pride of victory, the present deities 
of Eome would share the honour with Roman valour : 



» *Eic T&y iv vrpoer^iais iZt\^S»v Karapxofidvov rod SiooyfAov, Euseh 
fiii. 1. Compare di. If. 
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the assistance of the Christians would be forgotten in 
defeat ; the resentment of the gods, to whom that defeat 
would be attributed, would be ascribed by the Pagans 
to the impiety of their godless comrades. An incident 
of this kind took place, during one of his campaigns, in 
the presence of Diocletian. The army was assembled 
around the altar : the sacrificing priest in vain sought 
for the accustomed signs in the entrails of the victim ; 
the sacrifice was again and again repeated, but always 
with the same result. The baffled sootbutyer} trembling 
with awe or with indignation, denounced the presence 
of profane strangers. The Christians had been seen to 
make, perhaps boasted that they had made, the sign of the 
cross, and put to flight the impotent daemons of idolatrous 
worship. They were apprehended, and commiuaded to 
sacrifice ; and a general edict was issued that all who 
refused to pay honour to the martial deities of Bome 
should be expelled from the army. It is fiEtr from 
improbable that frequent incidents of this nature may 
have occurred ; if in the unsuccessful campaign of Gale- 
rius in the East, nothing was more likely to embitter 
the mind of that violent Emperor against the whole 
community. Nor would this animosity be allayed by 
the success with which Galerius retrieved his former 
failure. While the impiety of the Christians would be 
charged with all the odium of defeat, they would never 
be permitted to participate in the glories of victory. 

During the winter of the year of Christ 302-3, the 
great question of the policy to be adopted to- jj^^^^,^,,^^ 
wards the Christians was debated, first in a coDoeniii« 
private conference between Diocletian and 
Galerius. Diocletian, though urged by his more vehe 
ment partner in the empire, was averse from sanguinary 
proceedings, from bloodshed and confusion ; he was in- 
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clined to more temperate measures, which would degrade 
the Christians from every post of rank or authority, and 
expel them from the palace and the army. The palace 
itself was divided by conflicting factions. Some of the 
chief officers of Diocletian's household openly professed 
Christianity ; his wife and his daughter were at least 
favourably disposed to the same cause; while the mother 
of Galerius, a fanatical worshipper, probably of Cybele, 
was seized with a spirit of proselytism, and celebrated 
almost every day a splencfid sacrifice, followed by a 
banquet, at which she required the presence of the 
whole court. The pertinacious resistance of the Chris- 
tians provoked her implacable resentment; and her 
influence over her son was incessantly employed to 
inflame his mind to more active animosity. 
Diocletian at length consented to summon a council, 
formed of some persons versed in the adminis- 
tration of the law, and some ndlitary men. 
Of these, one party were already notoriously hostile to 
Christianity ;^ the rest were courtiers, who bent to every 
intimation of the imperial &vour. Diocletian still 
prolonged his resistance,' till, either to give greater 
solemnity to the decree, or to identify their measures 
more completely with the cause of Polytheism, it was 
determined to consult the oracle of Apollo at Miletus. 
The answer of the oracle might be anticipated; and 
Diocletian submitted to the irresistible united authority 



4 Hierocles, the philosopher, was 
probably a member of this council. 
Moshdm, p. 922. 

* According to the unfriendly repre- 
sentation of the author of the treatise 
De Mort. Pers., whose view of Diode* 
tiaQ*8 character is confirmed by Eutro- 



pius, It was the crafty practice of ]>io- 
detian to assume ail the merit of 
popular measures as emanating from 
himself alone, while, in those which 
were unpc^nlar, he pretended to ad 
altogether by the advice of others. 
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of his friends, of Galerius, and of the Gk)d, and contented 
himself with moderating the severity of the edict Grale- 
rius proposed that all who refused to sacrifice should be 
burned alive: Diocletian stipulated that there should 
be no loss of life. 

A fortunate day was chosen for the execution of the 
imperial decree. The feast of Terminalia was Edict of per- 
inseparably connected with the stability of the '^^^^ 
Boman power; that power which was so manifestly 
endangered by the progress of Christianity. At the 
dawn of day, the Prefect of the city appeared itapubnc*. 
at the door of the church in Nicomedia, at- **^ 
tended by the oflScers of the city and of the court The 
doors were instantly thrown down ; the Pagans beheld 
with astonishment the vacant space, and sought in vain 
for the statue of the deity. The sacred books were 
instantly burned, and the rest of the furniture of the 
building plundered by the tumultuous soldiery. The 
Emperors commanded from the palace a full view of 
the tumult and spoliation, for the church stood itBexecuUon 
on a height at no great distance ; and Galerius *°^^"^«iia- 
wished to enjoy the spectacle of a conflagration of 
the building. The more prudent Diocletian, fearing 
that the fire might spread to the splendid edifices which 
adjoined it, suggested a more tardy and less imposing 
plan of demolition. The pioneers of the Praetorian 
guard advanced with their tools, and in a few hours the 
whole building was razed to the ground. 

The Christians made no resistance, but awaited in 
silent consternation the promulgation of the fatal edict 
On the next morning it appeared. It was framed in 
terms of the sternest and most rigorous proscription, 
short of the punishment of death. It comprehended all 
ranks and orders under its sweeping and inevitable 
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provisions. Throughout the empire, the churches of 
the Christians were to be lerelled with the ground ; the 
public existence of the religion was thus to be annihi- 
lated. The sacred books were to be delivered, under 
pain of death, by their legitimate guardians, the Ushops 
and presbyters, to the imperial officers, and publicly 
burnt. The philosophic peai;y thus hoped to extirpate 
those pernicious writings with which they in yain con* 
tested the supremacy of the public mind. 

The property of the churches, whether endowmaitft 
in land or furniture, was confiscated ; all public assem- * 
blies, for the purposes of worship, prohibited ; the 
Christians of rs^ and distinction were degraded from 
all their offices, and declared incapable of filling any 
situation of trust or authority; those of the plebeian 
order were deprived of the right of Boman citizenship, 
which secured the sanctity of ^eir persons from corporal 
chastisement or torture ; slaves were declared incapable 
of claiming or obtaining liberty; the whole race were 
placed without the pale of the law, disqualified from 
appealing to its protection in case of wrong, as of per^ 
sonal injury, of robbery, or adultery; while they were 
liable to civil actions, bound to bear all the burdens of 
the state, and amenable to all its penalties. In many 
places, an altar was placed before the tribunal of justieei 
on which the plaintiff was obliged to sacrifice, before 
his cause could obtain a hearing.' 

No sooner had this edict been affixed in the customary 
Bdiectom plftcCy than it was torn down by the hand of a 
^"^^ rash and indignant Christian, who added insult 
to his offence by a contemptuous inscription : ^^ Such are 
the victories of the Emperors over the Goths and Sar^ 



• Eoieb. Tiii. 2. Da Mort. Persecut apad LasUntianv. 
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matians."' This outrage on the Imperial majesty was 
expiated by the death of the delinquent^ who avowed 
his glorious crime. Although less discreet Christians 
might secretly digniiy the sufferings of the victim vrith 
the honours of martyrdom, they could only venture to 
approve the patience with which he bore the agony of 
being roasted alive by a slow fire.^ 

The prudence or the moderation of Diocletian had 
rejected the more violent and sanguinary counsels of 
the Caesar, who had proposed that all who refused to 
sacrifice should be burned alive. But his personal 
terrors triumphed over the lingering influence of com- 
passion or justice. On a sudden, a fire burst Fireinuie 
out in the palace of Nicomedia, which spread Kio^edia. 
almost to the chamber of the Emperor. The real origin 
of this fatal conflagration is unknown; and notwith- 
standing the various causes to which it was ascribed by 
the fears, the malice, and the superstition of the different 
classes, we may probably refer the whole to accident. 
It may have arisen &om the hasty or injudicious con- 
struction of a palace built but recently. One account 
ascribes it to lightning. K this opinion obtained general 
belief among the Christian party, it would, no doubt, be 
considered, by many, a visible sign of the Divine ven- 
geance^ on accoimt of the promulgation of the imperial 
edict The Christians were accused by the indignant 
voice of the Heathen ; they retorted, by throwing the 
guilt upon the Emperor Galerius, who had practised (so 
the ecclesiastical historian suggests) the part of a secret 
incendiary, in order to criminate the Christians and 
alarm Dioclesian into his more violent measures.^ 

The obvious impolicy of such a measure, as the 



Hosbeim, De Reb. Christ. • Euieb. yUi. 5. * Eoieb. viii. 6. 
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chance of actually destroying both theu: imperial enemies 
in the fire must have been very remote, and as it could 
only darken the subtle mind of Diocletian with the 
blackest suspicions and madden Galerius to more 
unmeasured hostility, must acquit the Christians of any 
such design, even if their high principles, iheir sacred 
doctrines of peaceful submission under the direst per- 
secution, did not place them above all suspicion. The 
only Christian who would have incurred the guilt, or 
provoked upon his innocent brethren the danger in- 
separable from such an act, would have been some 
desperate fanatic, like the man who tore down the edict. 
And such a man would have avowed and gloried in the 
act ; he would have courted the ill-deserved honours of 
martyrdom. The silence of Constantino may clear 
Galerius of the darker charge of contriving, by these 
base and indirect means, the destruction of a party 
against which he proceeded with undisguised hostility. 
Galerius, however, as if aware of the fiill eflTect with 
which such an event would work on the mind of Dio- 
cletian immediately left Nicomedia, declaring that he 
could not consider his person safe within that city. 

The consequences of this fatal conflagration were 
disastrous, to the utmost extent which their worst 
enemies could desire, to the whole Christian commimity. 
The oflScers of the household, the inmates of the palace, 
were exposed to the most cruel tortures, by the order, 
it is said in the presence, of Diocletian. Even the 
females of the Imperial family were not exempt, if from 
the persecution, from that suspicion which demanded 
the clearest evidence of their Paganism. Frisca and 
Valeria were constrained to pollute themselves with 
sacrifice; the powerful eunuchs, Dorotheus anil Gor- 
gonius and Andreas, suffered death; Anthi;nus, the 
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Bishop of Nicomedia, was beheaded. Many were ex- 
ecuted, many burnt alive, many laid bound, with stones 
round iheir necks, in boats, rowed into the midst of the 
lake, and thrown into the water. 

From Nicomedia, the centre of the persecution, the 
imperial edicts were promulgated, though with 
less than the usual rapidity, through the East tion^^S^^ 
Letters were despatched requiring the co- 
operation of the Western Emperors, Maximian, the 
associate of Diocletian, and the Caesar Con- 
stantius, in the restoration of the dignity of the 
ancient religion, and the suppression of the hostile faith. 
Constantius made a show of concurrence in the measures 
of his colleagues ; he commanded the demolition of the 
churches, but abstained from all violence against the 
persons of the Christians.^ Gaul alone, his favoured 
province, was not defiled by Christian blood. The 
fiercer temper of Maximian only awaited the signal, 
and readily acceded, to carry into effect the barbarous 
edicts of lids colleagues. 

In almost every part of the world, Christianity found 
itself at once assailed by the full force of the civil 
power, constantly goaded on by the united influence of 
the Pagan priesUiood and the philosophic party. Nor 
was Diocletian, now committed in the desperate strife, 
content with the less tyrannical and sanguinary edict 
of Nicomedia. Vague rumours of insurrection, some 
tumultuary risings in regions which were densely peopled 
with Christians, and even the enforced assumption of 



7 Eusebiufl, wliose paDegjric on Con- 
stantine throws bade some of its adula- 
tion upon his fiiiber, makes Constantias 
« Christian, with the Christian service 
legnlarlj performed in his palace. Vit. 



Constant* c. 33. The exaggeration of 
this statement is exposed hj Pigi, ad 
ann. 303, n. riii. Mosheim, De Rebns 
ante Csnst. Hag. p. 929-935. 
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the purple by two adventurers, one in Armenia^ another 
in Antioch, seemed to countenance the charges of poli- 
tical ambition, and the design of armed and vigorous 
resistance. 

It is the worst evil of religious contests that the civil 
power cannot retract without the humiliating confession 
of weakness, and must go on increasing in the severity 
of its measures. It soon finds that there is no success 
short of the extermination of the adversary ; and it has 
but the alternative of acknowledged failure or this 
internecine warfare. The demolition of the churches 
might remove objects oflTensive to the wounded pride of 
the dominant Polytheism ; the destruction of the sacred 
books might gratify the jealous hostility of the philoso- 
phic party ; but not a single communi^ was dissolved. 
The precarious submission of the weaker Christians only 
confirmed the more resolute opposition of the stronger 
and more heroic adherents of Christianity. 

Edict followed edict, rising in regular gradations of 
angry barbarity. The whole clergy were declared 
enemies of the state; they were seized wherever a 
hostile Prefect chose to put forth his boundless autho- 
rity ; and bishops, presbyters, and deacons were crowded 
into the prisons intended for the basest malefactors. A 
new rescript prohibited the liberation of any of these 
prisoners, unless they should consent to offer sacrifice. 

During the promulgation of these rescripts, Diocletian 
celebrated his triumph in Rome ; he held a conference 
with the Caesar of Ainca, who entered into his rigorous 
measures. On his return to Nicomedia, he was 
seized with that long and depressing malady 
which, whether or not it affected him with temporary 
derangement, secluded him within the impenetrable 
precincts of the palace, whose sacred secrets were for- 
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bidden to be betrayed to the popular ear. This rigid 
concealment gave currency to every kind of gloomy 
rumour. The whole Eoman world awaited with mingled 
anxiety, hope, ^and apprehension, the news of his disso- 
lution. Diocletian, to the imiversal astonish- 



ment, appeared again in the robes of empire; ^^^^^ 



dettaa. 
UD.804. 



to the still greater general astonishment, he ^'' 
appeared only to lay them aside, to abdicate the throne, 
and to retire to the peaceful occupation of his palace and 
agricultural villa on the lUyrian shore of the Adriatic. 
His colleague Maximian, witii ill-dissembled reluctance, 
followed the example of his associate, patron, and coad- 
jutor in the empire. 

The great scheme of Diocletian, the joint adminis- 
tration of the empire by associate Augusti, with their 
subordinate Caesars, if it had averted for a time the 
dismemberment of the empire, and had infused some 
vigour into the provincial governments, had introduced 
other evils of appalling magnitude ; but its fEital conse- 
quences were more manifest directly the master hand 
was withdrawn which had organised the new machine of 
government. Fierce jealousy succeeded at once among 
the rival Emperors to decent concord ; all subordination 
was lost; and a succession of civil wars between the 
contending sovereigns distracted the whole o^omx 
world. The earth groaned imder the separate "'*^' 
tyranny of its many masters; and, according to the 
strong expression of a rhetorical writer, the grinding 
taxation had so exhausted the proprietors and the culti- 
vators of the soil, the merchants, and the artisans, that 
none remained to tiix but beggars." The suflTerings of 
the Christians, however, still inflicted with unremitting 



■ De Mort. Penecat. c. zxiii. 
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barbarity, were loet in the common sufferings of man- 
kind. The rights of Boman citizenship, which had 
been yiolated in their persons, were now nniversally 
n^lected ; and, to extort money, the chief persons of 
the towns, the imhappy decurions, who were responsible 
for the payment of the contributions, were pat to the 
tortnre. Even the punishment, the roasting by a slow 
fire, — ^invented to force the conscience of the devout 
Christians, — ^was borrowed, in order to wring the re- 
luctant impost from the unhappy proyinciaL 

The abdication of Diocletian left the most implacable 
GflkriasEoi. cucmy of Christianity, Galerius, master of the 
Sm!^ East ; and in the East the persecution of 

the Christians, as well as the general oppression of the 
ii^^t^to sobjects of the empire, continued in unmitigated 
'^■'^ severity. The nephew of Gralerius the Caesar, 
IVfitTiTniTi Daias, was the legitimate heir to his relentiesp 
violence of temper, and to his stem hostility to the 
Christian name. In the West, the assmnption of the 
purple by Maxentius, the son of the abdicated Maximian 
(Herculius), had no un&vourable effect on the situation 
of the Christians. They suffered only with the rest 
of their fellow-subjects from the vices of Max- 
entius. If their matrons and virgins were not 
secure from his lust, it was the common lot of all who, 
although of the highest rank and dignity, might attract 
his insatiable passions. If a Christian matron, the wife 
of a senator, submitted to a voluntary death* rather 
than to the loss of her honour, it was her beauty, not 
her Christianity, which marked her out as the 
victim of the tyrant It was not until Constan- 
tine began to develope his ambitious views of reuniting 

«EiiMbuTiii.K 
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the dismembered monarchy^ that Maxentius thiew him- 
self, as it were, upon the ancient gods of Eome, and 
identified his own cause with that of Polytheism. 

At this juncture all eyes were turned towards the 
elder son of Constantius. If not already recognised by 
the prophetic glance of devout hope as the firat Chris- 
tian sovereign of Eome, he seemed placed by providential 
wisdom as the protector, as the head, of the Christian 
interest. The enemies of Christianity were his ; and if 
he was not, as yet, bound by the hereditary attachment 
of a son to the religion of his mother Helena, his father 
Constantius had bequeathed him the wise eiMimple of 
humanity and toleration. Placed as a hostage in the 
hands of Galerius, Constantino had only escaped from 
the honourable captivity of the Eastern court, where he 
had been exposed to constant peril of his life, by the 
promptitude and rapidity of his movements. He had 
fled, and during the first stages maimed the post-horses 
which might have been employed in his pursuit. 
During the persecution of Diocletian, Constantius alone, 
of all the Emperors, by a dexterous appearance of sub- 
mission, had screened the Christians of Gaul from the 
common lot of their brethren. Nor was it probable 
that Constantine would render, on this point, more 
willing allegiance to the sanguinary mandates of Ga- 
lerius. At present, however, Constantine stood rather 
aloof from ^e affairs of Italy and the East; and till 
the resumption of the purple by the elder "Mraximian^ 
his active mind was chiefly employed in the consoli- 
dation of his own power in Gkkul, and the repulse of 
the German barbarians who threatened the frontier 
of the Bhine. 

Notwithstanding that the persecution had now lasted 
for six or seven years, in no part of the world did 

VOL. II. Q 
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CSmstiaaitybetmy any Bigus of vital decay. ItwaafiArtoo 
deeply rooted in the minds of men, &r too ex- 
^^ tensivelypromnlgatedy&r too vigorously organ- 
ized, not to endure this violent but unavailing shock. If 
its public worship was suspended, the believers met in 
secret, or cherished in the unassailable privacy of the 
heart the inalienable rights of conscience. If it suffered 
numerical loss, the body was not weakened by the 
severance of its more feeble and worthless members. 
MM^^ The inert resistance of the general mass wearied 
tiaiii. out the vexatious and harassing measures of the 

Gk)venmient Their numbers secured them against 
general extermination ; but, of course, the persecution 
fell most heavily upon the most eminent of the body ; 
upon men who were deeply pledged by the sense of 
shame and honour, even if, in any case, the nobler 
motives of consdentious fiedth and coura^ous confidence 
in the truth of the religion were wanting, to bear with 
unyielding heroism the utmost barbarities of the perse- 
cutor, l^ose who submitted performed the hated cere- 
mony with visible reluctance^ with trembling han4 
averted countenance, and deep remorse of heart; those 
who iresisted to death were animated by the presence of 
multitudes who, if they darednot applaud, could scarcely 
conceal their admiration. W(mien crowded to kiss the 
iiems of their garments, and th^ scattered ashes, or 
xmburied bones, were stolen away by the devout zeal ai 
their adherents, and already began to be treasured as 
incentives to. &ith and piety.i It cannot be supposed 
that the. great functionaries of the state, the dvil or 
military governors, could be so universally seared to 
humanity, or so incapable of admiring these frequent 
examples of patient heroism, as not either to mitigate in 
some degree the sufferings which they were bound to 
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foS&ci, or even to feel some isecret sjnjipaihy with the 
blameless victims whom ihey QondeBpuied. That sym- 
pathy inight ripen, at a mofe fortunate period into 
sentiments still tnore favourable to the Christian cause. 

The rliost signal and unexpected triumph of Chris- 
tianity was over the author of the persecution. While 
victory and success appeared to follow that party in the 
state which, if they had not as yet openly espoused the 
cause of Christianity, had unquestionably its most ardent 
prayers in their favour, the enemies of the Christians 
were smitten with the direst calamities, and the Almighty 
appeared visibly to exact the most awful vengeance for 
their sufferings. Galerius himself was forced, as it were> 
to implore mercy ; not indeed in the attitude of penitence,, 
but of profound humiliation, at the foot of the Christian, 
altar. In the eighteenth year of his reign^ the great 
persecutor lay expiring of a most loathsome malady. A. 
deep anil fetid ulcer preyed on the lower regions of hia 
body, and ate them away into a mass of living corruption. 
It is certainly singular that the disease, vulgarly called^ 
bein^ ^''ieaten of worms,'' should have been the destiny 
df'BLerod the (jrreat, of Galerius, and of Philip H. of 
Spain. Physicians were sought from all quarters ; every 
^►racle^^as' cbnsulted in vain ; that of Apollo suggested 
a cure' which aggravated the virulence of the disease. 
i?6t merely the chamber^ the whole palace, of Galerius 
lis described as infected by the insupportable stench 
which issued from his wound ; while iJie agonies which 
he suffered m%ht have satiated the worst vengeance of 
the most unchristian enemy. 

From the dying bed of Gralerius issued an edict, 
which, while it condescended to apologise for idiot of cb- 
the past severities agaiost the Christians, 3ii,Aprtik 
under the specious plea of regard for the public welfiEure 
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and the unity of the state — ^while it expressed oom* 
passion for his deluded sabjects^ whom the GoTemment 
was unwilling to leave in tiie forlorn conditian of being 
absolutely without a religion — admitted to the fullest 
extent the total fEtilure of the severe measures for the 
suppression of Christianity.^ It permitted the firee and 
public exercise of the Christian religion. Its dose was 
6tM more remarkable ; it contained an earnest request 
to the Christians to intercede for the suffering Emperor 
in their supplications to their God. Whether this edict 
was dictated by wisdom, by remorse, or by superstitious 
terror ; whether it was the act of a statesman, convinced 
by experience of the impolicy, or even the injustice, of 
his sanguinary acts; whether, in the agonies of his 
excrudating disease, his consdence was harassed by the 
thought of his tortured victims; or, having vainly 
solicited the assistance of his own deitieef, he would 
desperately endeavour to propitiate the &vour, or, at 
least, allay the wrath, of the Christians' God; the whole 
Soman world was witness of tiie public and humiliating 
acknowledgment of defeat extorted from the dying 
Emperor. A few days after the promulgation of the 
edict, (Valerius ei^ired. 
The edict was issued from Sardica, in the name of 
AASiL Galerius, of Lidniuef, and of Constantino. It 
^^* accorded with the sentiments of the two latter: 
ITaximin 11. alone, the Caesar of the East, whose peculiar 
jurisdiction extended over Syria and Egypt^ rendered 
but an imperfect and reluctant obedience to the decree 
of toleration. His jealousy was, no doubt, excited by 
the omission of his name in the preamble to the edict ; 
aod he seized this excuse to discountenance its promul- 
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gation in his pioTinces. Yet for a time lie sappreaBed 
Ill's profound and inyeterate hostility to the ^l^^ 
Christian name. He permitted unwritten orders tiwBMt. 
to be issued to the mnnicipal goyemors of the towns^ and 
to the magistrates of the villages, to put an end to all 
violent proceedings. The zeal of Sabinus, the Praetorian 
Prefect of the East, supposing the milder sentiments of 
Galerius to be shared by Maximin, seems to have outrun 
the intentions of the Csesar. A circular rescript appeared 
in the name of Sabinus, echoing the tone, though it did 
not go quite to the length, of the imperial edict It 
prodauned that ** it had been the anxious wish of the 
divinity of the most mighty Emperors to reduce the 
whole empire to pay a harmonious and united worship 
to the immortal gods. But their clemency had at lengtb 
taken compassion on the obstinate perversity of the 
Christians, and determined on desisting from their 
ineffectual attempts to force them to abandon their 
hereditary fSutL'' The magistrates were instructed to 
communicate the contents of this letter to each other. 
The governors of the provinces, supposing at once that 
the letter of the Prefect contained the real sentiments 
of the Emperor, with merciful haste despatched orders 
to all persons in subordinate civil or military command, 
the magistrates both of the towns and the villages, who 
acted upon them with unhesitating obedience.® 

The cessation of the persecution showed at once iia 
extent. The prison doors were thrown open ; the mines 
rendered up llieir condemned labourers. Everywhere 
long trains of Christians were seen hastening to the 
ruins of their churches and visiting the places sanctified 
by their former devotion. The public roads^ the street^ 
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and market-{dapea of the towns were crowded with long 
processions, singing psalms of thanksgiying for their 
deliverance* Those who had maintained their faith 
mider these severe trials passed triumphant in conscious, 
even if lowly pride, amid the flattering congratulations 
of their brethren; those who had failed in the hour of 
affliction hastened to reunite themselves with their God, 
and to obtain readmisaion into the flourishing and re- 
united fold. The Heathens themselves were astonished, 
it is said, at this signal mi^k of the power of the Chris- 
tians', God, who had thus unexpectedly wrought so 
sudden a revolution in favour of his worshippers.* 

But the cause of the Christians might appear not yet 
sufficiently avenged. The East, the ^eat sc^ne of 
perseqution, wag; not restored to proq>erity or peace. It 
hani neither coDapleted nor expiated the eight years of 
relentle^ persecution. The six months of ap- 



^g tuejo parent reconciliation were occupied by the 
Caesar Maximin in preparing measures of more 
^subtile and profound hostility. The situation of Maximin 
himself was critical and precarious. On the death of 
Galerius, he had seized on the government oi 
the whole of Asia, and the forces of the two 
Emperors, lacinius and Maximin, watched each other 
on either side of the Bosphorus, with jealous and ill- 
dissembled hostility. Throughout the West, the Em- 
perors were favourable, or at least not inimical, to 
Christianity. The political difficulties, even the vices 
of Maximin, enforced the policy of securing the support 
3f a large and influential body; he placed himself at 
the head oi the Pagan interest in the East. A deliberate 
scheme was laid for the advancement of one party in 
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the poptilar fayour for the depression of the other. 
Measures were systematically taken to enfeeble the 
influence of Christianity, not by the authority of Govem- 
ment^ but by poisoning the public mind, and infiising 
into it a setfled and conBcientious animosity. Fake 
AiJts of Filate were forged, intended to cast discredit on 
the Divine founder of Christianity ; they were dissemi- 
nated with the utmost activity. The streets of Antioch 
and other Eastern cities were placarded with the most 
calumnious statements of the origin of the Christian 
faith. The instructors of youth were directed to intro- 
duce them as lessons int6 the schools, to make their 
pupils commit them to memory; and boys were heard 
repeating, or grown persons chanting, the most scan- 
dalous blasphemies against the object of Christian ado<- 
ration.® In Damascus, the old arts of compelling or 
persuading women to confess that they had been present 
at the rites of the Christians, which had ended in lawless 
and promiscuous licence, were renewed. The confession 
of some miserable prostitutes was submitted tci the Em- 
peror, published by his command, and disseminated 
throughout the Eastern cities, although the Christian 
rites had been long celebrated in those cities with the 
utmost publicity.^ 

The second measure of Maximin was the reorganisa- 
tion of the Pagan religion in all its ordinal Beoisuin- 
pomp, and more than its ancient power. A FbgHdm. 
complete hierarchy was established on the model of the 
Christian episcopacy. Provincial pontiffs, men of the 
highest rank, were nominated; they were inaugurated 



• In tlM qpttch attributed to S. Lu- 
danus, preyious to his martyrdom at 
Nioomedia, there is an allosum to these 
Acts of Pihite, which shows that they 
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vfith a solemn and splendid ceremonial^ and were dis- 
tinguished by a tunic of white. The Emperor himself 
assumed the appointment to the pontifical offices in the 
different towns, which had in general rested with the 
local authorities. Persons of rank and opulence were 
prevailed on to accept these sacred functions^ and were 
thus committed, by personal interest and corporate 
attachment, in the decisiye struggle. Sacrifices were 
performed with the utmost splendour said regularity, 
and the pontiffs were invested with power to compel the 
attendance of all the citizens. The Christians were liable 
to every punishment or torture, short of deatL The 
Pagan interest having thus become predominant in the 
greater cities, addresses were artfully suggested, and 
voted by the acclaiming multitude, imploring the inter- 
ference of the Emperor to expel these enemies of the 
established religion from their walls. The rescripts of 
the Emperor were engraved on brass, and suspended in 
the public parts of the city. The example was set by 
Antioch, once the head-quarters, and still, no doubt, a 
stronghold of Christianity. Theotecnus, the logistes or 
chamberlain of the city, took the lead. A splendid 
image was erected to Jupiter Philius, and dedicated 
with all the imposing pomp of mystery, perhaps of 
IBastem magic.' As though they would enlist that 
strong spirit of mutual attachment which bound the 
Christians together, the ancient Jupiter was invested 
in the most engaging and divine attribute of the God of 
Christianity — he was the God of Love. Nicomedia, 
the capital of the East, on the entrance of the Emperor^ 
presented an address to the same effect as those which 
had been already offered by Antioch, Tyre, and othei 
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cities ; and the Emperor affected to yield to this simul* 
taneous expression of the general sentiment 

The first overt act of hostility was a prohibition to 
the Christians to meet in their cemeteries, Persecauon* 
where probably their enthusiasm was wrought SoSTofSSSt- 
to the utmost height by the sacred thoughts ^°- 
associated with the graves of their martyrs. But the 
policy of Maximin, in general, confined itself to vexatious 
and harassing oppression, and to other punishments^ 
which inflicted the pain and wretchedness without the 
dignity of dying for the faith : the persecuted had the 
sufferings, but not the glory, of martyrdom. Such, most 
likely, were the general orders of Maximin, though, in 
some places, the zeal of his officers may have trans- 
gressed the prescribed limits, it must not be said, of 
humanity. The Bishop and two inhabitants of Emesa> 
and Peter the Patriarch of Alexandria, obtained the 
honours of death. Lucianus, the Bishop of Antioch, was 
sent to undergo a public examination at Nicomedia ; he 
died in prison. The greater number of victims suffered 
the less merciful punishment of mutilation or blinding. 
The remonstrances of Constantino were unavailing ; the 
Emperor persisted in his cruel course; and is said to 
have condescended to an ingenious artifice to afflict the 
sensitive consciences of some persons of the higher 
orders who escaped less painful penalties. His banquets 
were served with victims previously slain in sacrifice, 
and his Christian guests were thus unconsciously be* 
trayed into a crime which the authority of St. Paul 
had not yet convinced the more scrupulous believers to 
be a matter of perfect indifference.'* 

The Emperor, in his public rescript in answer to the 
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address from the city of Tyre, had, as it were, placed 
the issae of the contest on an appeal to Heaven, 
appeaito^ The gods of Paganism were asserted to be 
SuSe^% the beneflEictors of the human race ; through 
their influence^ the soil had yielded its annual 
increase ; the genial air had not been parched by fatal 
droughts ; the sea had neither been agitated with tem- 
pests nor swept by hurricanes; the earth, instead of 
being rocked by volcanic convulsions, had been the 
peaceful and fertile mother of its abundant fruits. 
Their own neighbourhood spoke the manifest favour of 
these benignant deities, in its rich fields waving with 
harvests, its flowery and luxuriant meadows, and in 
the mild and genial temperature of the air. A city so 
blest by its tutelary gods, in prudence as well as in 
justice, would expel those traitorous citizens whose im- 
piety endangered these blessings, and would wisely 
purify its walls from the infection of their heaven- 
despising presence. 

But peace and prosperity by no means ensued upon 
Bevene. ^^ dcprcssion of the ChristiaDS. Notwith- 
^^*^^ standing the embellishment of the Heathen 
temples, the restoration of the Polytheistic ceremonial 
in more than ordinary pomp, and the nomination of 
the noblest citizens to the pontifical offices, every kind 
of calamity — tyranny, war, pestilence, and famine — 
depopulated the Asiatic provinces. Not the least 
scourge of the Pagan East was the Pagan Emperor 
himself. Christian writers may have exaggerated, they 
can scarcely have invented, the vices of Maximin. His 
lusts violated alike the honour of noble and plebeian 
TyrwHwof families. The eunuchs, the purveyors for his 
M*xtota. passions, traversed the provinces, marked out 
those who were distinguished by fatal beauty, and cour 
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ducted these extraoidinaay perquisitioiis with the most 
insolent indignity : where milder measures wonld not 
prevail, force was used. Nor was tyranny content with 
the gratificaticm of its own licence: noble virgiitt, after 
having been dishonoured by the Emperor, were granted 
in marriage to his slayes ; even those of the highest rank 
were consigned to the embraces of a barbarian husband. 
Valeria, the widow of Galeriu^ and the daughter of 
Diocletian, was first insulted by jm)posals of marriage 
from Maximin, whose wife was still living, and then 
forced to wander through the Eastern provinces in the 
humblest disguise, till^ at length, she perished at Thes- 
salonica by the still more unjustifiable sentence of 
Licinius. 

The war of Maximin with Armenia \'eas wantonly 
undertaken in a spni of persecution. This warwith 
earliest Chiistian khigdom was attached, in all ^^^"^ 
the s»al of recent proselytism, to the new religion. 
That part which acknowledged the Boman sway was 
commanded to abandon Ghristianil^ ; and the legions of 
Bome were employed in fotdng the reluctant kingdom 
to obedience.' 

But these were foreign calamities. Throughout the 
dominions of Maximin the summer rains did 
not fall ; a sudden fiamine desolated the whole 
East; com rose to an unprecedented priiee.* Some 
large villaiges were entirely depoptdated ; many opulent 
families were reduced to b^gary, and persons in a 
decent station sold their children as slaves. The rapa- 
city of the Emperor aggravated the general misery. 
The granaries of individuals were seized, and their stores 
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dosed np by the imperial seal. The flocks and herds 
were driven away^ to be offered in nnavailing sacrifices 
to the gods. The court of the Emperor, in the mean 
time, isAulted the general saffering by its excessive 
luxury ; his foreign and barbarian troops lived in a kind 
of free quarters, in wasteful plenty, and plundered on 
all sides with perfect impunity. The scanty 
and unwholesome food produced its usual effect, 
a pestilential malady. Carbuncles broke out all over 
the bodies of those who were seized with the disorder, 
but particularly attacked the eyes, so that multitudes 
became helple^y and incurably blind. The houses 
of the wealthy, which were secure against the famine, 
seemed particularly marked out by the pestilence. The 
hearts of all classes were hardened by the extent of the 
calamity. The most opulent, in despair of diminishiTig 
the vast mass of misery, or of relieving the swarms 
of beggars who filled every town and city, gave up the 
fruitless endeavour. The Christians alone took a nobler 
and evangelic revenge upon their suffering enemies. 
They were active in allaying those miseries of which 
they were the common victims. The ecclesiastical his- 
torian claims no exemption for the Christians from the 
general calamity, but honourably boasts that they alone 
displayed the offices of humanity and brotherhood. 
They were everywhere, tending the living, and burying 
the dead. They distributed bread ; they visited the in- 
fected houses ; they scared away the dogs which preyed, 
in open day, on the bodies in the streets, and rendered 
to those bodies the decent honours of burial The myriads 
who perished, and were perishing, in a state of absolute 
desertion, could not but acknowledge that Christianity 
was stronger than love of kindred. The fears and the 
gratitude of mankind were equally awakened in theii 
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fayour : the fears which could not but conclude these 
calamities to be the vengeance of Heaven for the per- 
secutions of its favoured people ; the gratitude to those 
who thus repaid good for evil in the midst of a hostile 
and exasperated society.™ 

Before we turn our attention to the West, and follow 
the victorious career of Constantine to the reoonsolida- 
tion of the empire in his person, and the triumph of 
Christianity through his favour, it may be more consis- 
tent with the distinct view of these proceedings to violate 
in some degree the order of time, and follow to its dose 
the history of the Christian persecutions in the East 

Maximin took the alarm, and endeavoured, too late, 
to retrace his steps. He issued an edict> in Maztanin 
which he avowed the plain principles of tole- JJ^SS^g 
ration, and ascribed bis departure from that ^^ 
salutary policy to the importunate zeal of his capital 
and of other cities, which he could not treat with dis- 
respect> but which had demanded the expulsion of the 
Christians from their respective territories. He com- 
manded the suspension of all violent measures, and 
recommended only mild and persuasive means to win 
back these apostates to the religion of their forefathers. 
The Christians, who had once been deluded by a show 
of mercy, feared to reconstruct their fallen edifices, 
or to renew their public assemblies, and awaited, in 
trembling expectation, the issue of the approaching 
contest with Licinius.'' 

The victory of Constantine over Maxentius had left 
him master of Home. Constantine and Licinius reigned 
over all the European provinces; and the publio 
edict for the toleration of Christianity, issued in the 
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name of tbese two Empefoi% aanonnoed the poliojr of 
the Wefitem Empire. 

After the defeat of MftTimm by LiciniciSy hit obecnre 
death gaye ample scope for the crednloiis if not in- 
ventiye malice of his enemies to ascribe to his last 
moments every excess o£ weakness and cmeHy, as well 
as of flo&ring* He is said to have revenged Ids baffled 
Aj>.si8. hi^pes of victory on the Pagan priesthood, who 
1,^^^ had incited him to the war, by a promiscaons 
1'**'^ massacre of all within his power. His last 
imperial act was the promnlgation of another edict^^ 
still more explidily favourable to Ihe ChristianB, in 
which he not merely proclaimed an nnrestricted liberty 
of conscience, bat restoied the confiscated property of 
their churches. His bodily sufferings completed the 
dark catalogue of persecuting Emperors who had 
perished under the most eaeruciating t<»inents; his 
body was slowly consumed fay an internal fire.' 

With Maximin expired the last hc^ of Paganism to 
Ti^n^ TnaiutaJTi itself by the authority of the Gk>vem- 
ment. Though Lioinius was cmlj accidentally 
connected with the Christian party, and after- 
wards allied himself for a short time to the Pagan 
interest, at this juncture his . enemies were those of 
Christianity; and his cruel triumph annihilated at once 
the adherents of Maximin, and tho^e of the old religion. 
The new hierarchy fell at once; the diief magistrates 
of almost all the cities were executed ; for even where 
they. were not invested in the. pontifical ofiloes, it was 
under th^ authority' that Paganism had renewed its 
more imposing fonn^ and sank with them into the eom- 
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mpn ruin. The arts by vfiick Thjeotecnus of Antioob, 
tbe chief adyiser of Maximin, bad imposed upon the 
populace of that city by mystc^rious wonders, were de- 
tected and exposed to public contempt^ aUd the author 
put to death. Tyre, which had reconuntoded itself to 
Maximin by the most yiolet^t hostility to the Christian 
name, wa^ constrained to witness the reconstruction of 
the fallen, church in for more than its original ^^^^^ 
grandeur. Euaebius, afterwards the Bishop of ^i^^^f^ 
Caesarea and the historian of the Church, pro- 
nounced an inaugural discourse on its reconstruction. 
His description of the buUding ig curious in itself, as the 
model of an Eastern church, and illustrates the power 
and opulence of the Christian party in a dty which had 
taken the lead on the side of Paganism. Nor would 
the Christian ora4ior venture greatly to ex^gerate the 
splendour of a building which stood in the midst of, and 
proYoked, as it were, a comparisw with, temples of high 
antiquity and unquestioned magnificenca 

The Christian cl^urch was built on the <ild site ; for, 
though a m(H*e conv^^t and imposing space mi^t 
haye been found, the piety oi/tke Christians clung with 
reyerenoe to, a spot consecrated by the most holy as* 
sociations; and their pride, perhaps, was gratified in 
restoring to more than its iomter grandeur the edifice 
which had beon destroyed by Pagan malice. The whole 
site was enyironed with a wall;, a lofty propykBon, 
which &ced the rimg sun,.oomman<ted the attention 
of the passing Pagai^ who could not but contrast the 
present i^lendpur with the recent solitude of the place; 
and afforded an imposing glimpse of the magnificence 
within. The intermediate space between the propylseon 
and the church, was laid out in a cloister witii four 
colonnades, enclosed with a palisade of wood. The 
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centre square was open to the sun and air, and two 
fountains sparkled in the midst^ and reminded the wor^ 
shipper^ with their emblematic purity, of the necessity 
of sanctification. The uninitiate proceeded no farther 
than the cloister, but might behold at this modest 
distance the mysteries of the sanctuary. Several other 
vestibules, or propylaea, intervened between the cloister 
and the main building. The three gates of the church 
fronted the East, of which the central was the loftiest 
and most costly, ^^ike a queen between her attendants.*' 
It was adorned with plates of brass and richly sculptured 
relie&. Two colonnades, or aisles, ran along the main 
building, above which were windows, which lighted the 
edifice ; other buildings for the use of the ministers 
adjoined. Unfortunately, the pompous eloquence of 
Eusebius would not condescend to the vulgar details 
of measurements, and dwells only in vague terms of 
wonder at the spaciousness, the heaven-soaring loftiness, 
the splendour of the interior. The roof was of beams 
from the cedars of Lebanon, the floor inlaid with marble. 
In the centre rose the altar, which had already obtained 
the name of the place of sacrifice ; it was guarded from 
the approach of the profieme by a trellis of the most 
slender and graceful workmanship. Lofty seats were 
prepared for the hi^er orders, and benches for those of 
lower rank were arranged with regularity throughout 
the building. Tyre, no doubt, did not stand alone in 
this splendid restoration of her Christian worship ; and 
Christianity, even before her final triumph under Con- 
stantine, before the restitution of her endowments, and 
the munificent impaial gifts, possessed sufficient wealth 
at least to commence these costly undertakings. 
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CHAPTEB I. 

Gonstantme. 

Th£ reign of Constantme the Great forms one of the 
epochs in the history of the world. It is the Beignofooo. 
sera of the dissolution of the Eoman Empire ; •*«"«»•• 
the commencement, or rather consolidation^ of a kind of 
Eastern despotism, with a new capital, a new patriciate, 
a new constitution, a new financial system, a new, though 
as yet imperfect, jurisprudence, and, finally, a new re- 
ligion. Already, in the time of Diocletian, change in the 
Italy had sunk into a province ; Eome into •^*^ 
me of the great cities of the empire. The declension 
of her importance had been gradual, but inevitable ; 
her supremacy had been shaken by that slow succession 
of changes which had imperceptibly raised the relative 
weight and dignity of other parts of the empire, and of 
the empire itself as a whole, until she ceased to be the 
central point of the administration of public afiiEtirs. 
Bome was no longer the heart of the social Dejm«i«aoD 
system, from which emanated all the life and ®'«<^°*«- 
power which animated and regulated the vast and un- 
wieldy body, and to which flowed in the wealth and 
the homage of the obedient world. The admission of 
the whole empire to the rights of Boman citizenship by 
Caracalla had dissolved the oonuoQanding spell which 
TOL. UL B 
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oentories of glory and conquest had attached to the 
majesty of the Boman name. To be a Boman was 
no longer a priyilege ; it gave no distinctiTe rights, its 
exemptions were either ta^en away, or ynlgarised by 
being made common to all except the servile order. 
The secret once betrayed that the imperial dignity 
might be conferred elsewhere than in the imperial city, 
lowered still more the pre-eminence of Bome. From 
that time, the seat of government was at the head of 
the army. K the Emperor, proclaimed in Syria, in 
Illyria, or in Britain, condescended, without much delay, 
to visit the ancient capital, the trembling senate had 
but to ratify the decree of the army, and the Boman 
people to welcome, with submissive acclamations^ their 
new master. 

Diocletian had consummated the degradation of Bome, 
by transferring the residence of the court to Nicomedia. 
He had commenced the work of reconstructing the 
empire upon a new basis. Some of his measures were 
vigorous, comprehensive, and tending to the strength 
and consolidation of the social edifice; but he had 
introduced a prindple of djsomon, more than powerful 
enough to cfjuasAeatac^ aU the energy which he had 
infdsed into the executive government His &tal policy 
of appointing GOK)Srdinate sovereigns, two Augusti, with * 
powers avowedly equal, and two OsBsars, with authority 
nominally subordinate, but which, in able hands, would 
not long have brooked inferiority, had nearly dismem- 
unttrof the ^'^^ ^® ®^^ unity ci the empire. As yet, 
e^Bitfu the influence of the, Boman name was com- 
manding and awfhl ; the provinces were 
accustomed to consider themselvea as parts of one poli- 
tioal confederacy ; iiie armies marched still under the 
bannersy were united by disoqiline, and as yet by 
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flie unforgotten infaieritaiice of victory from their all- 
subduing ancestor^.'' In all parts of the world, every 
vestige of civil ittdiftpendence had long been effaced; 
centuries of servitude had destroyed every dangerous 
memorial of ancient dynasties or republican constitu- 
tions. Hence, therefore, the more moderate ambition 
of erecting an independent kingdom never occurred to 
any of the rival Emperors ; or, if the separation had 
been attempted, if a man of ability had endeavoured to 
partition off one great province, dependent upon its own 
resources, defended by its own legions, or by a well- 
organised force of auxiliary barbarians, the age was not 
yet ripe for such a daring innovation. The whole 
empire would have resented the secession of any member 
froni the ancient confederacy, and turned ita concen- 
trated force against the recreant apostate from the 
majestic unity of Imperial Eome. Yet, if this system 
had long prevailed, me disorganising must have finally 
triumphed over the associating principle : separate in- 
terests wotdd have arisen; a gradual departore from 
the uniform order of administration must have taken 
place ; a national character might have developed itself 
in different quarters; and the vast and harmonious^ 
edifice would have sjiit asunder into distinct, and insu- 
lated, and at length hostile, kingdoms. 

Nothing less than a sovereign whose comprehensive 
mind could discern the exigencies of Ihis critical period, 
nothing less than a conqueror who rested on the strength 
of successive victories over his competitors for the 
supremacy, could have reunited, and in time, under one 
vigorous administraticm, the dissolving elements of the 
empire. 

Such a conqueror was Constantine : but, reunited, the 
empire imperiously demanded a complete civil reorgan- 
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isatioiL It was not the foundatioii of the new capital 
which wionght the change in the state of the empire, 
it was the state of the empire which required a new 
capital The ancient system of goyemment, emanating 
entirely from Bome^ and preserving, with sacred re- 
verence^ the old republican forms, had lost its awe ; the 
world acknowledged the master wherever it felt the 
power. The possession of Bome added no great weight 
to the candidate for empire, while its pretensions em- 
barrassed the ruling sovereign.* The powerless senate^ 
which still expected to ratify the imperial decrees; 
the patrician order, which had ceased to occupy the 
posts of honour, and danger, and distinction ; the tur- 
bulent populace, and the praetorian soldiery, who still 
presumed to assert their superiority over the legions 
who were bravely contesting the German or the Persian 
frontier; the forms, the intrigues, the interests, the 
factions of such a city, would not be permitted by an 
Emperor accustomed to rule with absolute dominion in 
Treves, in Milan, or in Nicomedia, to clog the free 
iKMutr ™^^®^®^*s ^^ ^ administration. The disso- 
* lution of the praetorian bands by Constantine, 
on his victory over Maxentius, though necessary to the 
peace, was &tal to the power, of Bome. It cut off 
one of her great though dearly-purchased distinctions. 
Around the Asiatic, or the IQyrian, or the Graulish 
court, had gradually arisen a new nobiKty, if not hitherto 
distinguished by title, yet, by service or by favour, pos- 
sessing the marked and acknowledged confidence of the 



• Galerins (if we are to trust the 
h/mtile author of the De Mort. Perse^ 
cat.) had never aeen Rome before his 
inrasion of Italy, and wn unaoqoainted 
Wtdi Hi immense noagninide. Galerios, 



according to the same doubtfnl au* 
thoritj, threatened, after his flight 
fi^m Italy, to change the name of the 
empire firmn Roman to Dadaa-— (t- 
zxvii.) 
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Emperor, and filling all offices of power and of dignity— 
ft nobility independent of patrician descent, or the 
tenure of property in Italy. Ability in the field or in 
the council, or even court intrigue, would triumph over 
the claims of hereditary descent ; and all that remained 
was to decorate witii title, and organise into a new aris- 
tocracy, those who already possessed the influence and 
the authority of rank. With Emperors of provincial or 
barbarous descent naturally arose a race of military 
or civil servants, strangers to Boman blood and to the 
Roman name. The will of the sovereign became the 
fountain of honour. New regulations of finance, and a 
jurisprudence, though adhering closely to the forms and 
the practice of the old institutions, new in its spirit and 
in the scope of many of its provisions, embraced the 
whole empire in its comprehensive sphere. It was no 
longer Eome which legislated for the world, but the 
legislation which comprehended Home among the cities 
subject to its authority. The laws were neither issued 
nor ratified, they were only submitted to, by Some. 

The Boman religion sank with the Boman supremacy. 
The new empire welcomed the new religion as state of uie 
its ally and associate in the government of the Rome, 
human mind. The empire lent its countenance, its 
sanction, at length its power, to Christianity. Chris- 
tianity infused throughout the empire a secret principle 
of association, which, long after it had dissolved into 
separate and conflicting masses, held together, never- 
theless, the loose and crumbling confederacy, and, at 
length, itself assuming the lost or abdicated sovereignty, 
compressed the whole into one system under a spiritual 
dominion. The Papal, after some interval of confusion 
and disorganisation, succeeded the Imperial autocracjr 
over the European world. 
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Of all historical problems, none bas been discussed with 
iiottTM ibr A stronger bias of opinion, of passion, and of pre* 
^n'^foS- judice, according to the age, the naticoi, the creed 
•^**°** of the writer, than the conversion of Constan- 
tine, and the establishment of Christianity as the religion 
of the empire. Hypocrisy, policy, superstition, divine 
inspiration, have been in turn assigned as the sole or 
the predominant influence which, operating on the mind 
of the Emperor, decided at once the religious destiny of 
the empire. But there is nothing improbable in sup- 
posing that Constantine was actuated by concurrent, or 
even conflicting, motives; all of which united in en- 
forcing the triumph of Christianity. There is nothing 
contradictory in the combination of the motives them- 
selves, particularly if we consider them as operating 
with greater strength, or with successive paroxysms, as 
it were, of influence, during the different periods in the 
life of Constantine, on the soldier, the statesman, and 
the man. The soldier, at a perilous crisis, might appeal, 
without just notions of his nature, to the tutelary power 
ef a deity to whom a considerable part of his subjects, 
and perhaps of his army, looked up with £uth or with 
awe. The statesman may have seen the absolute 
necessity of basing his new constitution on religion ; he 
may have chosen Christianity as obviously possessing 
the strongest, and a still strengthening, hold upon the 
minds of his people. He might appreciate, with pro- 
found politiccd sagacity, the moral influence of Chris- 
tianity, as well as its tendency to enforce peaceful, if 
not passive, obedience to civil government. At a later 
period, particularly if the circumstances of his life threw 
him more into connexion with the Christian priesthood, 
ae might gradually adopt as a religion that which had 
eommanded his admiration as a political influence. Ho 
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might embrace, wXb. ardent attachment, yet, after all, 
by no means with distinct apprehension, or implicit 
obedience to all its ordinances, that faith which alone 
seemed to survive amid the wreck of all other religious 
systems. 

A rapid but oompreh^isive survey of the state of 
Christianity at this momentous period will explain the 
position in which it stood in relation to the civil govern- 
ment, to the general population of the empire, and to 
the ancient religion ; and throw a clear and steady light 
upon the manner in which it obtained its pdiiical 
as well as its spiritual dominion over the Boman 
world. 

The third century of Christiimity had be^i prolifb in 
religious revolutions. In the East, the silent B«tivaioe 
progress of tiie Gospel had been suddenly imu 
arrested ; Christianity had been thrown back with iire- 
sistible violence on the Boman territory. An ancient 
religion, connected with the great political changes in 
the sovereignty of the Persian kingdom, revived in all 
the vigour and enthusiasm of a new creed; it was 
received as the associate and main support of the state. 
A hierarchy, numerous, powerftd, and opulent, with all 
the union and stability of a h^editary caste, strength- 
ened by large landed poissessions, was reinvested with 
an authority almost co-ordioate with that of the 
sovereign. The restoration of Zoroastrianism, as the 
established and influential religion of Persia, is perhaps 
the only instance of the vigorous revival of a Pagan 
religion.^ Of the native religion of the Parihians, 



^ The materials for this yiew of the 
icstoration of the Persian religion are 
cfaieflj derived from the following 
-Hyde, De Rcligione Persa- 



mm; Anquetil da Perron; Zenda* 
yesta, 8 vols.; theGertnan translatioB 
of Da Perron, by Kkuker, with Tcrj 
Taluable Tolomes of appeftdii (Af 
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little^ if anything, is known. They were a Scythian 
race, who overran and formed a ruling aristociticy over 
the remams of the older Persian, and the more modem 
Grecian civilisation. The Scythian, or Tartar, or Tur- 
coman tribes, who have perpetually, from China west- 
ward, invaded and subdued tiie more polished nations, 
have never attempted to force their rude and shapeless 
deities, their more vulgar Shamanism, or even the 
Buddhism which in its simpler form has prevailed 
among them to a great exteoit, on the nations over 
which they have ruled. The ancient Magian priesthood 
remained, if with diminished power, in great numbers, 
and not without extensive possessions in the eastern 
provinces of the Parthian empire. The temples raised 
by the Greek successors of Alexander, whether to Grecian 
deities, or blended with the Tsabaism or the Nature- 
worship of Babylonia or Syria, continued to possess their 
undiminished honours, with their ample endowments 
and their sacerdotal colleges. Some vestiges of the dei- 
fication of the kings of the line of Arsaces seem to be 
discerned, but with doubtful certainty. 

The earliest legendary history of Christianity assigns 
Parthia as the scene of Apostolic labours ; it was the 
province of St Thomas. But in the intermediate 
region, the great Babylonian province, there is the 
strongest evidence that Christianity had made an early, 
a rapid, and a successful progress. It was the residence, 
at least for a certain period, of the Apostle St. Peter.^ 
With what success it conducted its contest with Judaism, 
it is impossible to conjecture ; for Judaism, which, after 



bang) ; De Goignmat's Traoalatioii of 
CreoaenSTmbolik; Malcolm's Hiitorj 
9t Penia ; Heeren, Ideen. 
Some of tbne aoorcai wire aoi <tfm 



to Gibl>on when he oompoied hia bril- 
liant chiqiter on this sabject. 
• Compune lote to tqL i« p. 69. 
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the second rebellion in the reign of Hadrian, main- 
tained but a permissive and precarious existence in 
Palestine, flourished in the Babylonian province with 
something of a national and independent character. 
The Eesch-Glutha, or Prince of the Captivity, far sur- 
passed in tiie splendour of his court tiie Patriarch of 
Tiberias ; and the activity of their schools of learning in 
Nahardea, in Sura, and in Pumbeditha, is attested by 
the vast compilation of the Babylonian Talmud.* Nor 
does the Christianity of this region appear to have suf- 
fered from the persecuting spirit of the Magian hierarchy 
during the earlier conflicts for the Mesopotamian pro- 
vinces between the arms of Bome and Persia. Though 
one bishop ruled the united communities of Seleucia 
and Ctesiphon, the numbers of Christians in the rest of 
the province were probably far from inconsiderable. 

It was in the ancient dominions of Darius and of 
Xerxes that the old religion of Zoroaster re- 
assumed its power and authority. No sooner ofPenian 
had Ardeschir Babh^an (the Artaxerxes of hy Ameschir 
the Greeks) destroyed the last remains of the *^^ 
foreign Parthian dynasty, and reorganised the gionofzo-' 
dominion of the native Persian kings, from "^****'* 
the borders of Charismia to the Tigris (the Persian 
writers assert to the Euphrates),* than he hastened to 
environ his throne with the Magian hierarchy, and to 
re-establish the sacerdotal order in all its former dignity. 
But an ancient religion, which has sunk into obscurity, 
will not regain its full influence over the popular mind, 
unless reinvested with divine authority : intercourse with 
heaven must be renewed; the sanction and ratification 
of the deity must be public and acknowledged. Wonder 



< 3MHifltor7ofihtJew8,ii.485,&o. • MalooWsHiitoirof Pen^,i.7a, 
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and miracle are as necessary to the reyiral of an old, as 
to the establishment of a new, religion. In the records 
of the Zoroastrian faith, which are preserved in the 
ancient language of the Zend, may be traced many 
singtdar provisions which bear the mark of great anti- 
quity, and show the transition from a pastoral to an 
agricultural lifa^ The cultivation of the soil ; the pro- 
pagation of fruit-trees, nowhere so luxuriant and various 
as in the districts which probably gave birth to the great 
religious legislator of the East, Balk, and the country 
of the modem Afghans, and the destruction of noxious 
animals, are among the primary obligations enforced on 
the followers of Zoroaster. A grateful people might 
look back with the deepest veneration on the author of 
a religious code so wisely beneficent ; the tenth of the 
produce would be no dispropOTtionate offering to the 
priesthood of a religion which had thus turned civilisa- 
tion into a duty, and given a Divine sanction to the first 
principles of human wealth and happiness. But a new 
impulse was necessary to a people which had long 
passed this state of transition, and were only reassuming 
the possessions of their ancestors, and reconstructing 
their famous monarchy. Zoroastrianism, like all other 
religions, had split into numerous sects ; and an autiio- 
ritative expoation of the Living Word of 2iOroaster 
oould alone restore its power and its harmony to tl^ 
re-established Magianism of the realm of Ardeschir. 
Vision of Erdiviraph was the Magian, designated, by his 
Enuviraph. blameless innocence horn his mother's womb, 
to renew the intercourse with the Divinity, and to 
unfold, cm the authority of inspiration, the secrets of 



' Compare Heeren, Ideen, and Rhodes | see thioughoat the work of Dr. Hang 
iio Heilige Sage des Zeadvolks. But | cited in Cha^. J. 
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Beayen and helL Forty (acoording to one account, eighty 
thousand) of the Magian priesthood, the Archimage, 
who resided in Bactria, the Desters and the Mob^; 
had assembled to witness and sanction the important 
ceremony. They were successively reduced to 40,000, 
to 4000, to 400, to 40, to 7 : the acknowledged merit 
of Erdiviraph gave him the pre-eminence among the 
seven.* Having passed through the strictest ablutions, 
and drunk a powerful opiate, he was covered with a 
white linen, and laid to sleep. Watched by seven of 
the nobles, including the king, he slept for seven days 
and nights ; and, on his reawakening, the whole nation 
listened with believing wonder to his exposition of the 
faith of Oromazd, which was carefully written down by 
an attendant scribe, for the benefit of posterity;^ 

A hierarchy which suddenly regains its power, after 
centuries of obscurity, perhaps of oppression, 
will not be scrupulous as to the means of oftiieMagi«a 
giving strength and permanence to its do- 
minion. With Ardeschir, the restoration of the Persian 
people to their rank among the nations of the earth, by 
the reinfusion of a national spirit, was the noble object 
of ambition ; the re-establishment of a national religion, 
as the strongest and most enduring bond of union, was 
an essential part of his great scheme ; but a national 
religion, thus associated with the civil polity, is neces- 
sarily exclusive, and impatient of the rivalry of other 
creeds. Intolerance lies in the very natut^ of a religion 



t All these nnmbers, it ahoold be 
•beerved, are multiples of 40, the in- 
definite number throughout the East. 
(See Bredow's Dissertation, annexed 
to the new edition of Syncellus; Bysant^ 
Hi8t.Bomu) The recusants ?e Zoroae- 



trianism (yid. infrl)arein likemannel 
redaced to seven, the sacred number 
with the Zoroastrian, as with the t0 
ligion of the Old Teitament. 

^ Hyde (fiom Persian amthoriltal} 
De ReUg. Pen. |4 278 et fn^ 
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which, dividing the whole world into the realm of two 
conflicting principles, raises one part of mankind into a 
privileged order, as followers of the Grood principle, and 
condemns the other half as the irreclaimable slaves of 
the Evil One. The national worship is identified with 
that of Oromazd ; and the kingdom of Oromazd must be 
purified from the intrusion of the followers of Ahriman. 
The foreign relations, so to speak, of the Persian 
monarchy, according to their old poetical history, are 
strongly coloured by their deep-rooted religious opinions. 
Their implacable enemies, the pastoral Tartar or Turco- 
man tribes, inhabit the realm of darkness, and at times 
invade and desolate the kingdom of light, till some 
mighty monarch, Eaiomers, or some redoubtable hero, 
Bustan, reasserts his majesty, and revenges the losses, 
of the kingdom of Oromazd. Iran and Turan are the 
representatives of the two conflicting worlds of light 
and darkness. In the same spirit, to expel, to persecute, 
the followers of other religions, was to expel, to trample 
on, the followers of Arhiman. This edict of Ardeschir 
closed all the temples but those of the fire-worshippers 
— only eighty thousand followers of Ahriman, including 
the worshippers of foreign religions, and the less ortho- 
dox believers in Zoroastrianism, remained to infect the 
purified region of Oromazd.^ Of the loss sustained by 
nettniotioii Christianity during this conflict, in the pro- 
4tgrinPdriU. per dominions of Persia, and the number of 
churches which shared the fate of the Parthian and 



^ Gibbon, in his chapter on theresto- 
ntion of the Persian monarchy and 
religion, has said that in this conflict 
<* the sword of Aristotle (snch wasthe 
name given bj the Orientals to the 
Polytheism and philosophj of the 
fireeki) was easily broken." Isuipcct 



this expression to be an anachronism ; 
it is clearly post-Mohammedan and 
fit)m a Mohammedan anthor. Gibbon 
has likewise quoted anthoritiea for the 
persecution of Artaienes whio^ rdalf 
to those of his descendants. 
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Grecian temples^ there is no record. The persecutions 
by the followers of Zoroaster are to be traced, at a 
later period, only in Armenia and in the Babylonian 
province; but Persia, from this time until the fiercer 
persecutions of their own brethren forced the Nestorian 
Christians to orerleap every obstacle, presented a stem 
and insuperable barrier to the progress of Christianity.^ 
It cut off all connexion with the Christian commimities 
(if communities there were) in the remoter East"* 

Ardeschir bequeathed to his royal descendants tiie 
solemn charge of maintaining the indissoluble connexion 
union of the Magian religion with the state : JSdUi?'^ 
" Never forget that, as a king, you are at once >*««*y- 
the protector of religion and of your country. Consider 
the altar and the throne as inseparable; they must 
always sustain each other. A sovereign witiiout religion 
is a tyrant ; and a people who have none, may be deemed 
the most monstrous of societies. Beligion may exist 
without a state, but a state cannot exist without reli- 
gion : it is by holy laws that a political association can 
alone be bound. You should be to your people an 
example of piety and virtue, but without pride or osten- 
tation," ** The kings of the race of Sassan accepted 
and fulfilled the sacred trust; the Magian hierarchy 
encircled and supported the kingly power of Persia. 



k Soioinen, indeed, asserts thatChns- 
tiaiiitjr was first introdaoed into llie 
Persian dominions at a later period, 
from their intercourse with Osroene 
and Armenia. Bnt it is very impn>> 
babie that the acttve leal of the Chris- 
tians in the first ages of the religion 
should not have tekea advantage of 
^he mild and tolerant government of 
the Parthian kings. ** Parthians and 



Elamites,*' i. e. Jews inhabiting those 
conntries, are mentioned as among the 
oonverts on the day of Pentecost. 
Sozomen, ii. 8. 

■ The date of the earliest Christian 
oommonitieB in India is jadiciously 
discussed in Bohlen, Das alte Inlien, i. 
369 to the end. 

• Malcolm*s Hist, of Persia, i. 74 
firom Ferdufl. 
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They fonned the great eouncQ of the state. Foreign 
religions, if tolerated, were watched with jealous seve* 
rity. Magianism was established at the point of the 
sword in ^ose parts of Armenia which were subjugated 
by the Persian kings. When Mesopotamia was included 
within the pale of the Persian dominions, the Jews were, 
at times, exposed to the severest oppressions ; the burial 
of the dead was peculiarly offenrnve to the usages of the 
fire-worshippers. Mani was alike rejected, and perse- 
cuted by l^e C3iristian and the Magian priesthood; and 
the barbarous execution of the Christian bishops, who 
ruled over the Babylonian sees, demanded at a later 
period the interference of Constantine.^ 

But while Persia thus fiercely repelled Christianity 
AimeoutiM from its frontier, upon that frontier arose a 
Christian state.^ Armema was the first country 



which embraced Christianity as the religion of the king, 
the nobles, and the people. During the early ages of 
the empre, Armenia had been an object of open con- 
tention, or of political intrigue, between the conflicting 
powers of Parthia and Bome. The adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the rdUgion of the state, while it united the 
interests of the kingdom, by a closer bond, with the 
Christian empire of Bome (for it anticipated the honour 
of being the first Christian state by only a few years), 
added, to its perilous situation on the borders of the two 
empires, a new cause for the implacable hostility of 
Persia. Erery successful inyasion, and erery subtle 
negotiation to establish the Persian predominance in 
Armenia, was marked by the most relentless and 



• Soicniien, ii. 9, 10. Compare, <m 
these persecutions of the Christiaofl, 
Kknker, Anhaiig zwak Zendarttta, p. 
S92 et seq^ with Assemaimi, Act 



HartTT. Or. et Ocdd. Roma, 1748. 

9 St. Martm, H^ndres sor TAxw 
m^e, i. 405, 406, k^ Notes to L 
Beaa, Hist, det Eii^ereiii8» i. 76. 
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sangoinary perseoatioiis, which were endured with the 
combined dignity of Christian and patriotic heroism by 
the afflicted peopla The Yartobed, or Patriarchy was 
always the &st victim of Persian conquest^ the first 
leader to raise the fidlen standard of independence. 

The Armenian histories^ written, almost without ex- 
ception, by the priesthood, in order to do honour to their 
native country by its early recepti(Mi of Christianity, 
have induded the Syrian Ungdom of Edessa within its 
borders, and assigned a place to the celebrated Abgar 
in the line of their kings. The personal correspcmdence 
of Abgar with the Divine author of Christianity is, of 
course, incorporated in this early legend. But though, 
no doubt, Christianity had made considerable progress, 
at the commencement of the third century, the govern- 
ment of Armenia was still sternly and irreconcileably 
Pagan. Khosrov L imitated the cruel and im- 
pious PharaoL He compelled the Christians, 
for a scanty stipend, to labour on the public works. 
Many obtained the glorious crown of martyrdom.^ 

Gregory the Illuminator was the Apostle of Armenia. 
The birth of Gregory was darkly connected owgwythe 
with the murder of the reigning king, the ^"""^^ 
almost total extirpation of the royal race, and the 
subjugati<m of his country to a foreign yoke. He was 
the son of Anah, the asHasflin of hit sovereign. The 
murder of Khosrov, the valiant and powerftd king 
of Armenia, is attributed to the jealous ambition of 
Ardeschir, the first king of Persia.' Anah, of a noble 
Armenian race, was bribed, by the promise of vast 



« Fatlier Chamidi, History of Ai^ I Hiit AxmiAk. i. 154, and otiiar «ih 
mmiM, L 153, tiBosktod hf AvdaU. thoritias. St. Mutin, lUmbm Mt 
* MoMt Cborao. 64, 71 ; Chamioh, I rAnnAii*, i. 808. Ik. 
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wealth and the second place in the empire^ to conspire 
against the life of Khosrov. Pretending to take re&ge 
in the Armenian dominions from the persecution of 
King Ardeschir, he, was hospitably received in the city 
of Yalarshapat He struck the^g to the heart, and 
Mindwof fl®<i- Tl^® Armenian soldiery, in their fury, 
'^***^^' pursued the assassin, who was drowned, during 
his flight, in tiie river Araxes. The vengeance of the 
soldiers wreaked itself upon his innocent &mily;' the 
infant Gregory alone was saved by a Christian nurse, 
who took refuge in Caesarea. There the future Apostle 
was baptized, and (thus runs the legend) by divine 
revelation received the name of Gregory. Ardeschir 
reaped all the advantage of the treachery of Anah, and 
Armenia sank into a Persian province. The conqueror 
consummated the crime of his base instrument; the 
whole family of Eiosrov was put to death, except Tin- 
dates, who fled to the Boman dominions, and one sister, 
Ehosrovedught, who was afterwards instrumental in the 
introduction of Christianity into the kingdom. Tiridates 
served with distinction in the Boman armies of Diocletian, 
and seized the favourable opportunity of reconquering 
his hereditary throne. The re-establishment of Armenia 
as a Mendly power was an important event in the 
Eastern poUcy of Borne; the simultaneous conversion 
of the empire and its Eastern ally to the new religion 
strengthened the bonds of union by a common religious 
interest. 

Gregory re-entered his native country in the train 
Mdates, of the victorious Tiridates. But Tiridates was 
Amenia. a bigotod adherent to the ancient religion of 
his country. This religion appears to have been a 



^ Aoooidmg to St. Hartin, two chfldren of Anab were asred. 
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mingled form of corrupt Zoroastriamsm and Grecian, 
or rather Oriental, Nature-worship, with some rites of 
Scythian origin. Their chief deity was Aramazd, the 
Ormuzd of the Magian system, but their temples were 
crowded with statues, and their altars reeked with anima] 
sacrifices ; usages revolting to the purer Magianism of 
Persia.^ The Babylonian impersonation o( the female 
principle of generation, Anaitis or Anahid, was one of 
their most celebrated divinities; and at the funeral 
of their great King Artaces many persons had immo- 
lated themselves, after the Scythian or Getic custom, 
upon his body. 

It was in the temple of Anaitis, in the province of 
Ekelias, that Tiridates offered the sacrifice of thanks- 
giving for his restoration to his hereditary throne. He 
commanded Gr^ory to assist in the idolatrous worship. 
The Christian resolutely refused, and endured, persecution 
according to the Armenian history, twelve dif- ®'<^«8<a7. 
ferent Mnds of torture. It was disclosed to the exas- 
perated monarch, that the apostate from the national 
religion was son to the assassin of his father. Gregory 
was plunged into a deep dungeon, where he languished 
for fourteen years, supported by the fEiithfal charity of a 
Christian female. At the close of the fourteen years, a 
pestilence, attributed by the Christian party to the 
Divine vengeance, wasted the kingdom of Armenia. The 
virgin sister of Tiridates, Khosrovedught (the daughter 
of Khosrov) had embraced the Mth of the GospeL By 
Divine revelation (thus speaks the piety of the priestly 
historians), she advised the immediate release of Gregory. 
What Heaven had commanded. Heaven had approv^ 
by wonder& The King himseli^ afflicted by the malady 



« amtoh, 1 145. 
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was healed by the Christian missionary. The pestilence 
ooDTenioD of ceased. The king, the nobles, the people, almost 
»^i^^' simultaneously submitted to baptism. Armenia 
became at once a Christian kingdom. Gregory took 
the highest rank, as Archbishop of the kingdom. Priests 
were invited from Greece and Syria; four hundred 
Inshops w^e consecrated ; churches and rel^ious houses 
arose in every quarter ; the Christian festivals and days 
of religious observance were established by law. 

But the severe truth of history must make the melan- 
choly acknowledgement that the Gospel did not finally 
triumph without a fierce and sanguinary strife. The 
province of Dara, the sacred region of the Armenians, 
crowded with tiieir national temples, made a stern and 
FttMoatioii det^mined resistance. The priests fought for 
SrtotiMu. their altars with desperate courage, and it was 
only with the sword that churches could be planted in 
that irreclaimable district.^ In the war waged by 
Maximin against Tiridates, in which the ultimate aim 
of the Boman Emperor, according to Eusebius, was the 
suppression of Christianity, he may have been invited 
and encouraged by the rebellious Paganism of the sub- 
jects of Tiridates. 

Towards the close of the third century, while there- 

it,nw4u> i«» ^i&on of the East was undei^oing these signal 

revolutions, and the antagonistic creeds of 

Magianism and Christianity were giowingup into poweiv 



« In the rery corioiu eitract from 
the ooiiteiDpoi«r7 Annenian historiiii 
Zenob» there is an aoooimt of this civil 
war. The following inscription com- 
memorated the dedsive battle : — 

The first battle in which men bniTely fought. 

The leader of the onnies was Argsn, the 

chief of the Flriestiioo4, 



Who lies here In hit gntTSb 

and with Um 1088 ntm. 

And this battle we foofl^t for the Godhead 

ofKistesandforGbilst 

See Zeitschrift ftr die Knikda dec 
Horgenlandei, toI. i. 258, 878^ 4 
seqq. 
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ftil az^ hostile systems, and assaming an important in- 
fluence on the political affairs of Asia ; whUe the East and 
the West thus began that strife of centuries which subse- 
quently continued in a more fierce and implacable form in 
the conflict between Christianity and Mohammedanism; 
a bold and ambitious adventurer in the career 
of religious change^ attempted to unite the 
ccmflicting elements ; to reconcile the hostile genius of 
the East and of the West; to fuse together, in one 
comprehensive scheme, Christianity, Zoroastrianism, and 
apparently the Buddhism of Lidia. It is singular to 
trace the doctrines of the most oppoGdte systems and of 
remote regions assembled together and harmonised in 
the vast Eclecticism of Mani^ From his native 
Peroia he derived his Dualism, his antagonistic sonr^of us 
worlds of light and darkness; and from Ma- ^ 
gianism, likewise, his contempt of outward temple and 
splendid ceremonial. From Gnosticism, or rather from 
universal Orientalism, he drew the inseparable admixture^ 
of physical and moral notions, the eternal hoBtiUt^ 



s Bfl^dei tbB origbttl autiioritiet, I 
hvf9 oonfoHod, for Mani and his doc* 
trinat, Beaiuobre, Hist, da Manich^ 
Isme ; lyHerbelot^ art. Main ; LaixUier, 
OredibiUtyof Ooepel HiaWiy ; Moiheisi, 
De Reb. Christ anta Const. Magntun ; 
Matter, Hist du Gnostidme, ii. 351. I 
had only seen Banr's able Manichaisohe 
RdigioDs SjstdB, after this chapter 
was written. I had anticipated, thongh 
not followed out so doselj, the rela- 
tionship to Buddhism, much of which, 
however, is evidently the common 
gronndwork of all Orientalism. 

J Aognstine, in various passages, 
but most fully in what is given as an 
irtraet from the book of the Fonii4a 



tkm, De Nat Bcni* p« 515. OompaK 
Beausobre, toL ii. 386, who aeems to 
consider it an abstract firom some forged 
or spurious work. Probably much of 
Mani's system was all«gorioid, but how 
much, his disdples probably did not, 
and his adversaries would not, know. 
See also the most curious passage about 
the Manidiean metempeychosi^ in th* 
statement of Tyrbo, in the Diqiutatio 
Archelai et B^etis, apud Routh, Re- 
liqui® SacrsB, toI. It. 

The most singular hd Is that these 
obstinate idolaters were of Indian 
descent, and were distlnguislMl by/ 
longhair. 
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between Mind and Matter, the rejection of Judaism, and 
the identification of the Grod of the Old Testament with 
the Eyil Spirit, the distinction between Jesus and the 
Christ, with the Docetism, or the unreal death of the 
incorporeal Christ From Cabaiism, through Gnosticism, 
came the primal man, the Adam Caedmon of that system, 
and (if it be a genuine part of this system) the assump- 
tion of beautiful human forms, those of graceful boys 
and attractiye yirgins, by the powers of lights and their 
union with the male and female spirits of darkness. 
From India, he took the Emanation theory (all light 
was a part of the Deity, and in one sense the soul of 
the world), the metempsychosis, the triple division of 
human souls (the one the pure, which reascended at 
once, and was reunited to the primal light; the second 
the semi-pure, which, having passed through a purgatorial 
process, returned to earth, to pass through a second 
ordeal of life ; the third, of obstinate and irreclaimable 
evil): from India, perhaps, came his Homophorus, as 
the Greeks called it, hit Atlas, who supported the earth 
upon his (Moulders, and his Splenditenens, the circum- 
ambient air. From Chaldea, he borrowed the power of 
astral influences; and he approximated to the solar 
worship of expiring Paganism: Christy the Mediator, 
like the Mithra of his countryman, had his dwelling in 
the sun.' 

From his native country Mani derived the simple 
diet of fruits and herbs; from the Buddhism of India, 
his respect for animal life, which was to be slain neither 
for food nor for sacrifice ; * from all the anti-materialist 



• I/Herbelot, toc •* Mani." 

• Ibid. Augustine nys that thej 
Rrtpt when they pliu^ed Tegetabkt 



for food, fiir in tfaem abo there 
was a certain portion of life, whici% 
aeoQiding to Hani, mu a pariof thi 
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Beets or religions, the abhorrence of eyerj sensual indul- 
gence, even the bath as well as the banquet ; the pro- 
scription, or, at least, the disparagement of marriage. 
And the whole of these foreign and extraneous tenets, 
his creative imagination blended with his own form of 
Christianity ; for, so completely are they mingled, that 
it is difficult to decide whether Christianity or TWagianism 
formed the groundwork of Mani's system. From Chris- 
tianity he deriyed not, perhaps, a strictly Nicene, but 
more than an Arian, Trinity. His own system was the 
completion of the imperfect reyelation of the GrospeL 
He was a man inyested with a divine mission, — the 
Paraclete (for Mani appears to have distinguished between 
the Paraclete and the Holy Spirit), who was to consum- 
mate the great work auspiciously commenced, yet un- 
fulfilled by the mission of Jesus.^ Mani had twelve 
apostles. His Ertang, or Gospel, was intended to super- 
sede the four Christian Evangelists, whose works, though 
valuable, he averred had been interpolated with many 
Jewish fitbles. The Acts, Mani altogether rejected, as 
announcing the descent of the Paraclete on the Apostles.® 
On the writings of St Paul he pronounced a more 



Jkitj, *' Didtis enim dolorem sen- 
tire finctmn, cum de arbcnre carpitar, 
•entire dam oondditor, cum teritor, 
eom coqnitur, cum manditur. C^vis, 
porro dementis est, pics se videri Telle, 
quod ab animalinm interfectione se 
temperent, cum omses nias escas eas- 
dem animai habere dicont, quibus ut 
putant, TiyentibuB, tanta Tulnera et 
manibus et dentibus ingeraaf Av- 
guftin. contra Faust, lib. vi p. 205, 
206. This is pure Buddhism. 

b Lardner, following Beau8obre,con- 
liders the aooount of Hani's predeces- 



sors, Scjihianus and Terebinliuia^ or 
Buddha, idle fictions. The Tirgin birth 
aMgned to Buddha, which appears to 
harmonise with the great Indian Hy* 
thos of the origin of Buddhism, mig^t 
warrant a conjecture that this is an 
Oriental tradition of the Indian origin 
of some of Hani's doctrines, dictated by 
Greek ignorance. I now find this con- 
jecture followed out and illustrated 
with copious learning by Bamr. 

• Lardner (r. 11. 188) st^ggests 
other reasons for the r^cction of tin 
Ada. 
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fayouiable sentence. Bat his Ertang^ it is said, was 
not merely the work of a prophet^ but of a painter ; for, 
among his yarious accomplishments, Mani excelled in 
' Hispftint- that art It was richly illustrated bypictures, 
^°^ which commanded the wonder of the age; 
while his followers, in devout admiration, studied the 
tenets of their master in the splendid images, as well as 
in t^e subb'me language, of the Marvellous Book. If 
this be true, since the speculatiye character of Maui's 
chief tenets, their theogonical, if it may be so said, 
extramundane character, lay beyond the proper province 
of the painter (the imitation of existmg beings, and that 
idealism which, though elevating its objects to an unreal 
dignity or beauty, is nevertheless faithful to the truth 
of nature), this imagery, with which his book was illu- 
minated, was probably a rich system of Oriental sym- 
bolism, which may have been tetnsmuted by the blind 
zeal of his followers, or the misapprehension of his 
adversaries, into some of his more fimcifiil tenets. Hie 
religion of Persia was fertile in these emblematic figures, 
if not their native source; and in the gorgeous illumi- 
nated manuscripts of the East, often fall of allegorical 
devices, we may discover, perhaps, the antitypes of the 
BrtangofMani.* 

Mani (I blend together and harmonise as far as pos« 
gible the conflicting accounts of the Greeks and Asiatics) 



' It appears, I think, from Augus- 
tine, that all the splendid images of the 
sceptred king crowned with flowers, 
the SplenditencDf and the Homophoms, 
were allegorically interpreted : *' Si noa 
Bont senigmata rationis, phantasmata 
sunt cogitationis, aut yecordia furoris. 
Sireroanigmataeasedicuntur.** Contra 
Fault, xr. p. 277. The extract from 



the ** amatory song ** (Contra Faust. 
XV. 5), with ibe twelve ages (the great 
cycle of 12,000 years) singing and 
casting flowers upon the everlasting 
sceptred kmg; the tweke gods (the 
signs of the zodiac), and the hosts of 
angels, is evidently the poetry, not tin 
theology, of the system. 
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was of Persian birth,* of the sacred race of the Magi. He 
wore the dress of a Persian of distinction, the ^^^ 
lofty Babylonian sandals, ihe mantle of aznre 
blue, the parti-coloured trousers, and he bore the eb<my 
staff in his hand.' He was a proficient in the learning 
of his age and country, a mathematician, and had made 
a globe ; he was deeply skilled, as appears fix>m his system, 
in the theogonical mysteries of the East, and so well 
versed in the Christian Scriptures that he was said to 
have been, and indeed he may at one time have been, 
a Christian priest, in the proyince of Ahoriaz that bor* 
dered on Babylonia.' He began to propagate his 
doctrines during the reign of Bhah-poor, but the son of 
Ardeshir would endure no invasion upon the established 
Magianism.^ Mani fled from the wrath of his sovereign 
into Turkesthan ; from thence he is said to have 
visited India, and even China.^ In Turkesthan, hei 
withdrew himself tram the society of men, like Mohann 
med in the cave of Hira,^ into a grotto, through which 
flowed a fountain of water, and in which provision for a 
year had been secretly stored. His followers believed 



• ms birth k assigned bf the Chron- 
icle of Edessa to the year 239. Beau- 
eobre, i. 

' Beaasobre^whoiiindinedtoadmit 
the genuineness of this desoription, in 
the Acts of Archelans, has talcen pains 
to show that there was nothing di£for- 
ing from the ordinary Persian dress. 
Vol. i. p. 97, kc 

f In the Acts of Archelaiii, he is 
called a baiharous Persian, wh» undeiv 
stood no Greek, bat disputed in Syriac 
e.S6. 

^ Maloofan, I 79. 

t Abu^pharag, Dynwt. p. 83. See 



Lardner, p. 107. 

k Lardner oonsiderB the stray of the 
care a later inrention borrowed iSrom 
Mohammed. The relation of this sir- 
cnmstanoe by Mcdiammedan authors 
leads me to the opposite condusKnu 
They would rather have avoided than 
invented points of similitude between 
their prophet and ** the impious Sad* 
duoee," as he is called in the Koran. 
But see Baur's yery ingenious and 
probable theory, whidi resolres it inte 
a myth, and connects it with the yitb- 
raic and still earlier astronomical at 
rdigioos lefnda. 
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that be had ascended into heaven, to commnne with the 
Deity. At the end of the year, he reappeared, and dis- 
played his Ertang, embelliiihed with its paintings, as 
the Divine revelation.™ 

In the theory of Mani, the one Supreme, who hovered 
in inaccessible and nninflnential distance over the whole 
of the Gnostic systems, the Brahm of the Indians, and 
the more vague and abstract Zeruane Akerene of Zoro- 
astrianism, holds no place. The groundwork of his 
system is an original and irreconcileable Dualism. '^ 
The two antagonistic worlds of light and darkness, of 
spirit and matter, existed from eternity^ separate, 
unmingled, unapproaching, ignorant of each other's 
existence.® The kingdom of light was held by God 
the Father, who '^ rejoiced in his own proper eternity, 
and comprehended m himself wisdom and vitality:'* 
his most glorious kingdom was founded in a light and 
blessed region, which could not be moved nor shaken. 
On one side of his most illustrious and holy territory 
was the land of darkness, of vast depth and extent. 



» Beaaaobn (i. 191, 192) would 
find the Gascar at which, aooorduig to 
the extant, bat much contested, report, 
the memorable coa£erenoe between 
Archelauf and Hani was held, at Cash- 
gar in Tnrkesthan. But, independent 
of the improbability of a Christian 
biihop settled in Tnrkesthan, the whole 
history is fall of difficolties, and nothing 
is less likely than that the report of 
such a conference should reach the 
Greek or Syrian Christians throagh 
the hostile territory of Persia. 

" Epiphanios gires these words as 
the commencement of Hani's work (in 
twenty-two books) on the Hysterias: 



iyoBht^ Kti KmbVf rots iroo'ir iKpm$ 
ivcufriof &s Korit /ii}8^r hrucoiMww 
Bdrtpop B»r4p^, Epiphan. Hserat. 
lxyi.U. 

* Hs qaidem in ezordio foenmt 
dasB substantisB a sese diyersae. Et 
lominis qaidem imperiom tenebat 
Dens Pater, in snft sanct& stirpe per- 
petaus, in Tirtate magnificus, natai4 
ips& veros, aetemitate proprift semper 
exsaltans, continens apud se sapientiam 
et sensos vitales • . . Ita aatem fan- 
data sant ^Qidem splendidissima regna 
super laddam et beatam terram, at a 
nuUo onquam aut moveri aut concati 
possint. Apad Aagost contra Ep^ 
Haniduc.l3,n. 16. 
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inhabited by fiery bodies^ and pestiferous races of beings.^ 
Ciyil dissensions agitated the world of darkness; the 
defeated faction fled to the heights or to the extreme 
verge of their world.** They beheld with amazement, 
and with envy, the beautiful and peaceful regions of 
light.' They determined to invade the delightful realm ; 
and the primal man, the archetypal Adam, was formed 
to defend the borders against this irruption of the hostile 
powers. He was armed with his five elements, opposed 
to those which formed the realm of darkness. The 
primal man was in danger of discomfiture in the long 
and fearful strife, had not Oromazd, the great power of 
the world of light, sent the living spirit to his assistance.^ 
The powers of darkness retreated ; but they bore away 
some particles of the divine light, and the extrication of 
these particles (portions of the Deity, according to the 
subtile materialism of the system) is the object of the 
long and almost interminable strife of the two principles. 
Thus, part of the Divinity was interfused through the 
whole of matter ; light was, throu^out all visible ex- 
istence, commingled with darkness.^ Mankind was the 



9 The realm of darkness was divided 
into fire distinct circles, which may 
ronind us of Dante*s helL 1. Of 
infinite da rk ness, perpetually emanat- 
ing, and of inoonoeiyable stench. 2. 
Beyond these, that of muddy and tor* 
Ind waters, with their inhabitants ; and 
3. within, that of fierce and boisteaons 
winds, with their prince and their 
parents. 4. A fiery but corruptible 
region (the region of destroying fire), 
with its leaders and nations. 5. In 
like manner, further within, a place 
full of smoke and thick gloom, in which 
dwelt the dreadful sovereign of the 
whok^ with innmnerable princes 



aroond hin^ of whom he was the soul 
and the source. Ep. Ftmdament. ap. 
Augustin. oont. Manich. o. 1^ n. 19. 

« The world of daiiiiess, according 
to one statement, deft the world ol 
light like a wedge (Augustin. eontr. 
Faust iv. 2); according to another 
(Tituf Boetnnsis, i. 7), it occupied 
the southern quarter of the uniTerse. 
This, as Baur observes, is Zoroastrian- 
ism. Bondeheach, part iii. p. 62. 

' Theodoret, Hsret. Fab. i. 26. 

• Epiphan. Hseret Izvi. 76. Titua 
Bostrenais, Augustin. de Hnrtt. c, 46« 

* The celestial powers, during tha 
long inmxfls of conjaixture, asenmeil 
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creation or the offspring of the great principle of dark- 
ness, after this stolen and ethereal light had become 
incorporated with his dark and material being. Man 
was formed in the image of the primal Adam; his 
nature was threefold, or perhaps dualistic; the body, 
the concupiscent or sensual soul (which may haye been 
the influence of the body on the soul), and the pure, 
celestial, and intellectual spirit Eye was of inferior, 
of darker, and more material origin; for the creating 
Ardion, or spirit of evil, had expended all the light, or 
soul, upon man. Her beauty was the fiEktal tree of 
Paradise, for which Adam was content to fia.ll. It was 
by this union that the sensual or concupiscent soul 
triumphed over the pure and divine spirit ;^ and it was 
by marriage, by sexual union, that the darkening race 
was propagated. The intermediate, the visible world, 
which became the habitation of man, was the creation 
of the principle of good, by his spirit. This primal 
principle subsisted in trinal unity (whether fix)m eternity 
might, perhaps, have been as fiercely agitated in the 
Manichean as in the Christian schools) ; the Christy the 
first efflux of the God of Light, would have been defined 
by the Manichean as in the Nicene Creed, as Light of 
light; he was self-subsistent, endowed with all the 
perfect attributes of the Deity, and his dwelling was in 



altemfttely the most beautiful fomiB 
of tim masculine and fbminine sex, and 
aUngled with the powers of darkness, 
who likewise became bojs and virgins ; 
and from their conjunction proceeded 
the still commingling world. This is 
probably an all^rj, perhaps a paint- 
ing. There -is another fandfbl poetic 
imagt of considerable beauty, and, pos- 
sibly, of the same aUqioric character. 
The pure elementary spirits soared up- 



wards in ** theh* ships of light," in 
which they originally sailed through 
the stainless element; those which 
were of a hotter nature were dragged 
down to eartb ; those of a colder and 
more humid temperament were exhaled 
upwards to the elemental waters. The 
ships of light are, in another view, the 
celestial bodies. 

« De Mer. Maaicluwr. c 19. Acts 
ArdidaigC 10. 
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the sun.' He was the Mithra of the Persian system ; 
and the Manichean doctrine was Zoroastrianism under 
Christian appellations.^ There is an evident difference 
between the Jesus and the Ohristos throughout the 
^stem ; the Jesus Patibilis seems to be the imprisoned 
and suffering light. 

The Spirit^ which made up the triple being of the 
primal principle of good, was an all-pervading aether, 
the source of life and being ; which, continually stimu- 
lating the disseminated particles of light, was the ani- 
mating principle of the worlds. He was the creator of 
the intermediate world, the scene of strife, in which the 
powers of light and darkness contested the dominion 
over man ; the one assisting the triumph of the particle 
of light which formed the intellectual spirit, the other 
embruting and darkening the imprisoned light with the 
corruption and setisual pollutions of matter. But the 
powers of darkness obtained the mastery, and man was 
rapidly degenerating into the baser destiny ; the Homo- 
phorus, the Atlas on whose shoulders the earth rests, 
b^an to tremble and totter under his increasing burden.' 



X AooordingtothecrtedofFaustiu^ 
his virim dwelt in the ran, hit w9dom 
in the moon* Apnd Angoft. lib. xzz. 
p. 38a. 

f The Manichenni were TOnitiriani, 
or at least used Trinitaiian language. 
Angostin. oontim Faust, c zx. ** Nos 
Patris qnidem Dei omnipotentii^ et 
Christi filii ejus, et Spuitus Sancti 
onum idemque inh triplioi appellatione 
colimns nomen; sed Patron quidem 
ipeum lucem incolere saminam ao prin* 
cipalem, quam Paulns aliaa inaooessi- 
bilem robat; Filium yero in haa se- 
cunda ac yisibili Inoe ooosisterey qa. 
qjoiiiam sit et ipse geminus, ut eunc 



Apoatolna norit, Christum dioens esse 
0ei yirtotm et Dei sapientiam, yir- 
tntem quidem ejus in sole habitare 
credimut, M^ricntiam yero in Inna: 
necnon ft Spiiitus Sancti, qid est ma^ 
jestia tertia, aSris hunc omnem ambi- 
tom sedem fiitemur ac dirersorium, 
cujns ez viribus ac spiritali profusione 
ternun quoque oondpieutem, gignere 
patibilem Jeanm, qui est yita et salus 
hominum, qui suspensus ez ligno." 

" Homophorus and his ally, the 
Splenditenens, who assists him in main- 
taining the earth in its equilibrium, is 
one of the most incongruous and least 
necewttry parts of the Manichean ay stf^m 
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Then the Christ descended from his dwelling in the sun; 
assumed a form (xpparentljf human; the Jews, incited 
by the Prince of Darkness, crucified his phantom form ; 
but He left behind his Gospel, which dimly and imper- 
fectly taught what was now revealed in all its full efful- 
gence by Mani the Persian. 

The celestial bodies, which had been formed by the 
living spirit of the purer element, were the witnesses 
and co-operators in the greafc strife.*^ To the sun, the 
dwelling of the Christ, were drawn up the purified souls, 
in which the principle of light had prevailed, and passed 
onward for ablution in the pure water, which foi^ms the 
moon; and then, after fifteen days, returned to the 
source of light in the sun. The spirits of evil, on the 
creation of the visible world, lest they shocdd fly away, 
and bear off into irrecoverable darkness the light which 
was still floating about, had been seized by the living 
spirit, and bound to the stars. Hence the malignant 
influences of the constellations; hence all the terrific 
and destructive fury of the elements. While the soft 
and refreshing and fertilising showers are the distillation 



Is the origin of these imagei the 
noCioa of snpporten of the earth which 
an so common in the East? Are any 
of these fables older than the introdoc- 
tion of M anidieism f Is it the old In- 
dian &ble under another form? oris 
it the Greek Atlas ? I am inclined to 
look to India for the origin. 

BeaQsobre*s objection, that sndi a 
fiction is inconsintent with Manias 
mathematical knowledge, and his for- 
mation of a globe, is of no inconsider- 
able weight, if it is not mere poetij. 

* Lardner has well expressed the 
Manifhean notion of the formation of 
the oelastial bodies, which were made, 



the sun of the good &r% the moon of 
the good water. << In a word, not to 
be too minate, the Creator ibrmed the 
sun and moon oat of those parts of the 
light which had preserred their original 
parity. The Yisible or inferior heavens 
(for now we do not speak of the su- 
preme heaven) and the rest of the 
pkmets were formed of those parts of 
light which were but little oorropted 
with matter. The rest he left in our 
world, whidi are no other than those 
parts ci light which had sufibred most 
bj the contagion of matter.** Lard^ 
ner's Worka, 4to al, ii. 193. 
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of the celestial spirit, the thunders are the roarings, the 
lightning the flashing wrath^ the hnrricane the fiirious 
breath, the torrent and destractive rains the sweat, of 
the Daemon of darkness. This wrath is peculiarly 
excited by the extrication of the passiye Jesus, who was 
said to have been begotten upon the all-conceiying Earth, 
from his power, by the pure Spirit. The passive Jesus 
is an emblem, in one sense, it would seem, or type of 
mankind ; more properly, in another, of the imprisoned 
deity or light For gradually the souls of men were 
drawn upwards to the purifying sun ; they passed through 
the twelve signs of the zodiac to the moon, whose 
waxing and waning was the reception and transmission 
of light to the sun, and fix>m the sun to the Fountain 
of Light. Those which were less pure passed again 
through different bodies, gradually became defascated, 
digring this long metempsychosis; and there only re- 
mained a few obstinately and inveterately embrued in 
darkness, whom the final consunmiation of the visible 
world would leave in the irreclaimable society of the 
evil powers. At that consummation, the Homophoms 
would shake off his load ; the world would be dissolved 
infire;^ thepowersof darkness cast back for all eternity 
to their primaeval state; the condemned souls would be 
kneaded up for ever in impenetrable matter, while the 
purified souls, in martial hosts, would surround the 
frontier of the region of light and for ever prohibit any 
new irruption from the antagonistic world of darkness. 

The worship of the Manicheans was simple: they 
built no altar, they raised no temple, they had no 
images, they had no imposing ceremonial Pure and 
simple prayer was their only form of adoration;** they 

^ Ada Dispat. c. ii. Epiphan. c. 58. I very finelj : ** Item Pagan! aria, delu- 
• Fanstus expresses this aentiment | bris, aimukciia, atqiie Inoenao Deom 
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did not celebrate the birth of Christ, for of his birth 
they denied the reality; their Paschal feasts as they 
equally dkbelieved the reality of Christ's passion, though 
kept holy, had little of the Christian form. Prayers 
addressed to the sun, or at least with their faces directed 
to tliat tabernacle in which Christ dwelt— ^hymns to the 
great principle of light, exhortations to subdue the 
dark and sensual element within, and the study of the 
marvellous Book of Mani — constituted their deyotion. 
'They observed the Lord's day ; they administered bap- 
tism, probably with oil ; for they se^n (though this point 
is obscure) to have rejected water-baptism; they cele- 
brated the Eucharist; but as they abstained altogether 
from wine, they probably used pure water or water 
mingled with rabins.^ Their manners were austere, and 
ascitic ; they tolerated, but hardly tolerated, marriage, 
and that only among the inferior orders:^ the thei^re, 
tiie banquet, even the bath, were severdy i»roscribed. 
Their diet was of fruits and herbs; they shrank with 
abhorrence from animal food; and, with Buddhist nicely, 
would tremble at the guilt of having extinguished the 
pdndple of life, the spaik, as it were^ of celestial light, 
in the meanest creature. This involved them in the 
strangest absurdities and contradictions, which are 
pressed against them by the{r antagonists with unrelent- 



oolendam potant. Ego ab his in hoc 
quoque mnltum diyerans inoedo, qui 
ipeum me, ti modo aim dignos, ratioii* 
abile Dei templum pnto. Viyam yive 
majestatis simtdacmin Christum filimn 
ejus aocipio ; aram, mentem puris ar- 
tibas et disajdiiiis imbutam. Honores 
quoque divinos ac sacrifida in solis 
orBtionibus, et ipsis puris etsimplidbos 
pono.'* Faust, apud August, xz. 3, 



They bitterly taunted the Catholioi 
with their Paganism, their aacrifioai^ 
their agape, their idols, their msrtfn, 
their Gentile holidays and rites, lb. 

* August, contra Faust Dispnt i. 
2,3. 

* St Augustine accuses them of 
breaking the Fifth Commandment 
** Tn autem doctiinft dsemoniac&didicisti 
inimioos deputare parentes tuos, quod 
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ing logic/ They admitted penitence for gin, aiid laid 
the fault of their delinquencies on the overpowering 
influence of matter.* 

Mani suffered the fate of all who attempt to reconcile 
conflicting parties without power to enforce harmony 
between them. He was disclaimed and rejected with 



te per concubitum in cftme ligaverint, 
et hoc modo utique deo tuo immundas 
compedes imposueriQi.** Adv. Faust. 
lib. XT. p. 278. "Opinantor et prn- 
dicant diabolum faciaae atque jtmzisM 
masculam et femlnam." Idem, lib. ziz. 
p. 331. «« Displioet 'crescite et mul- 
tiplicaxmni/ oe Dei yestri mnlti- 
plicenturcrga8tiila,*'&c Adv. Secun- 
dum, c. 21. 

sal Tffici'oirottBf, tra ijAi ^iriir\c7or ^ 

Tov yivovs 9tcJiox^y> Alexand. Lyoop* 
C.4. 

They asserted, indeed, that their 
doctrines went no fiirther in this respect 
than those of the Catholic Christians. 
Faustus, 30. c. 4. Their opposition to 
marriage is assigned as among the 
causes of the enmity of the Persian 
king. ** Rex Tero Persarum, cum vi- 
disset tarn Catholioos et Episcopos, 
quam Manichseos Manetis sectaries, a 
BQptik abstinere, m Manichaeos qui- 
dam seotentiam mortis tulit. Ad 
Christianos vero idem edictum manarit. 
Qnua igitur Christiani ad regem con- 
fbgissent, juaiit ille ditcrimen quale 
inter utrosque esset, sibi exponi." 
Apod Asseman. Biblioth. Orient, 
▼ii. 220. 

There were, howcnrer, very different 
rales of diet and of manners for the 
elect and the auditors, much rcMOH 
bliog tbosa of the monks and otbtr 



Christians among the Catholics. See 
quotationa in Lardner, iL 156. 

' St. Augustine's Treatise de Hor. 
ManichsBor. is full of these extraor- 
dinary chaxges. In the Confessions 
(iii. 10), he says that the fig wept 
when it was plucked, and the par^t 
tree poured forth tears of milk ; <*that 
partidei of the true and Supreme God 
ware imprisoned in an apple, and could 
not be set free but by Uie touch of one 
of the elect. If eaten, therefore, by 
one not a Hanichean, it was a deadly 
sin ; and hence they are charged with 
making it a sin to give any thing 
whkh bad life to a poor man lot a 

Manicheao They fhowed mart 

compassion to the fruits of the earth 
than to human beings.*' They ab- 
horred husbandry, it is saki, as con- 
tinually wounding life, even in clearing 
a field of thorns ; " so much more were 
they friends of gourds than of men." 
f An acknowledgement of the blame- 
kasness of their manners m extorted 
from St. Angustine ; at least he admits 
that, as fiur as his knowledge as a 
hearer, he can chaige them with no 
immorality. Contr. Fortonat. in init. 
In other parts of his writingB, eqpedally 
in the traot De Morib. Manichmir., he 
is more un£iTOurable. Bat see the 
remarkable paasage, Contra Faust. ▼. i., 
in which the Manichean contrasts his 
worhi with the fadtk of the orthodox 
ChrisUan. 
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eyerj mark of indignation and abhorrence by botL On 
his return from exile,^ indeed, he was receiyed with 
respect and favour by the reigning soyereign, Hormouz, 
the son of Shahpoor, who bestowed upon him a castle 
named Arabion. In this point alone the Greek and 
Oriental accounts coincide. It was from his own castle 
that Mani attempted to propagate his doctrines among 
the Christians in the province of Babylonia. The fame 
of MarcelluSy a noble Christian soldier, for his charitable 
acts in liie redemption of hundreds of captives, desig- 
nated him as a convert who might be of invaluable 
service to the cause of Manicheism. According to the 
Christian account^ Mani experienced a signal discom- 
fiture in his conference with Archelaus, bishop of Cas- 
car.' But his dispute with the Magian Hierarchy had a 
more fearful termination. It was an artifice of 
the new king Baharam to tempt the dangerous 
teacher from his castle. He was seized, flayed alive, 
and his skin, stuffed with straw, placed over tiie gate of 
the city of Shahpoor. 

But wild as may appear the doctrines of Mani, they 
expired not with tibieir author. The anniversary of his 
death was hallowed by his mourning disciples.^ The 
sect was organized upon the Christian model : he left 



Death of 



^ Aooording to Malcolm, he did not 
retarn till the xeign of Bftharam. 

& Some of the objection! of Beanao- 
bre to thia oonferenoe appear inaaper- 
able. Allow a city named Caacar; 
can we credit the choice of Greek, eren 
Heathen, rhetoriciana and grammariana 
as tmemon in sach a city and in each 
A contest ? Arohelans, it moat indeed 
be cottfeand, plaja the sophist ; and if 
Mani had been no more poweifbl aa a 
or as a speaker, he would 



hardly have distraded the East and 
West with his doctrines. It is not 
improbably an imaginary dialogue in 
the form, thoo^ certainly not in the 
style, of Plato. See the best edition 
of it, in Roath*sReliqni«SacnB. 

k Augustin. contr. Epist Maniohsei, 
c. 9. The day of Hani*8 death was 
kept holy by hia followeit, because he 
really died ; the cmcifizioa n^lected, 
becanse Christ had bat $eemingly ex* 
pired on the crav. 
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his twelve aposUes, his seventy-two bishopsy"^ his priest- 
hood. His distinction between the Elect '^ or the Per* 
feet, and the Hearers or Catechumens, offered an exact 
image of the orthodox Christian communities ; and the 
latter were permitted to marry, to eat animal food, and 
to cultivate the earth.® In the East and in the 
West the doctrines spread with the utmost ofiS!%i. 
rapidity ; and the deep impression which they 
made upon the mind of man may be estimated by 
Manicheism having become, ahnost throughout Asia and 
Europe, a by-word of religious animosity. In the 
Mohammedan world the tenets of the Sadducean, the 
impious Mani, are branded as the worst and most awful 
impiety. In the West the progress of the believers in 
this most dangerous of Heresiarchs was so successful 
that the followers of Mani were condemned to the flames 
or to the mines, and the property of those who intro- 
duced the ^execrable usages and foolish laws of the 
Persians " into the peaceful empire of Bome, confiscated 
to the imperial treasury. One of the edicts of Dio- 
cletian was aimed at their suppression.^ St. Augustine 



* Augastin. de Hsres. c 46. 

" The strangest notion was, that 
Tegetables used for food were purified, 
that is, the divine principle of life and 
light separated from the material and 
impore, by passing through the bodies 
ofthe£lect. "Praebentalimentaeledis 
sois, at diyina ilk sabstantia in eomm 
Tontre purgata, impetret eis reniam, 
quorum traditnr oUatione purgaada." 
Augostin. de Haeres, c. 46. It was a 
merit in the hearers to make these 
ofierings. Compare Conte. ir. 1. 

• Auditorai, qui i^ypdlantur ^Hid 
eos, et camibus yescnntur, et agros 
cdunt, et si Tolnerint, uzores hahent, 

VOL. n. 



quorum nihil fiuaont qui vocsntur 
Electi. Augustin. Epist. ccxzzyii. 

f See the edict in Bouth, iy. pt 
2S5. Some doubt has been thrown 
on its authentidtj. It is questioDed 
bj S. Basnage and by Lardner, though 
admitted by Beansobre. I cannot 
think the ignorance which it betrays 
of the " true principles of the Hani- 
cbMS," the argument adduced by 
Lardner, of the least weight. Dio- 
cletian's predecasMTS were as little 
acquainted with the " true principles 
of Christianity,'* yet oondemned theoi 
in their public procsediofi. 
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himBelf ^ with difficulty escaped the trammels of their 
creed, to become their most able antagonist; and in 
every century of Christianity, Manicheism, when its real 
nature was as much unknown as the Copemican system, 
was a proverb of reproach against all sectaries who 
departed from the unitjr of the Church. 

The extent of its success may be calculated by the 
implacable hostility ot all other religions to the doc- 
trines of Mani : the causes of that success are more 
difficult to conjecture. Manicheism would rally under 
its banner the scattered followers of the Gnostic sects : 
but Gnosticism was never, it would seem, popular; 
while Manicheism seems to have had the power of ex- 
citing a fanatic attachment to its tenets in the lower 
orders. The severe asceticism of their manners may 
have produced some effect; but in this respect they 
could not greatly have outdone monastic Christianity ; 
and tiie distinct and definite impersonations of their 
creed, always acceptable to a rude and imaginative 
class, were ^icountered by formidable rivals in the 
d»monology and the more complicated form of worship 
which was rapidly growing up among the Catholics.' 



4 There is somethmg vary beautiful 
in the language of St. Augustine^ and 
at the same time notUng can show 
more dearly the strong hold which 
ManieheiRm had obtained on the Chri»- 
tian world. " HI! in rm sseriant, qui 
nesdunt cum quo labore yerom m- 
venistur, et qusm difficile caveantur 
•rn>res. Illi in ros ssiTiant qui 
nesdunt quam rarum et arduum sit 
camalia phantasmaAa yim mentis sere* 
nitate superare. . . • . Uli in yos 
SKTiant, qui nesduMt qnibui lospiriis 
•i fsmi^Nis fiat, nt tz quantula- 



imnque parte poedt intelligi Deui. 
Prostremo iUi in tos sseriaut, qui 
nunquam tali errore decepti sint, quali 
TOS deceptos vident." Contr. Epist 
Manichsi, c. 2. But the spirit o^ 
oontroyersy was too strong for the 
charity and justice of Augustine. The 
tract which appears to me to gire the 
fiUrest view of the real oontrvrersft if 
the Disputatio contra Fortunatum, 

' The Manicheans were legally eoo* 
demned under Valentinian and Valens. 
The houses in which thty held (heir 
meetings were oonfisoattd to th« stiiftt 
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In the Eastern division of the Eoman Empire, Chris- 
tianity had obtained a signal yietory. It had Trimnphof 
subdued by patient endurance the violent hos- ^^*»^^*y- 
tility of Galerius; it had equally defied the insidious 
policy of Maximin ; it had twice engaged in a contest 
with the civil government, and twice come forth in 
triumph. The edict of toleration had been extorted 
from the dying Galerius; and the Pagan Hierarchy, 
and more splendid Pagan ceremonial, with which Maxi- 
min attempted to raise up a rival power, fell to the 
ground on his defeat by Licinius, which closely followed 
that of Maxentius by Constantino. The Christian com- 
munities had publicly reassembled ; the churches were 
rising in statelier form in all the cities ; the bishops had 
reassumed their authority over their scattered but un- 
diminished flocks. Though, in the one case, indignant 
animosity and the desire of vindicating the severity of 
their measures against a sect dangerous for its numbers 
as well as its principles, in the other the glowing zeal ol 
the martyr may be suspected of some exaggeration, yet 
when a public imperial edict, and the declarations of 
the Christians themselves, assert the numerical pre- 
dominance of the Christian party, it is im- Nnmbewof 

t^ Chris* 

possible to doubt that their numbers, as well tians. 
as their activity, were imposing and formidable. In 
a rescript of Maximin, the Emperor states that it had 
been forced on the observation of his august fathers^ 



(Cod. Theodot. xri 3). B7 Theodo- 
liiis, they were deckured infamous, 
and incapable of inheriting by law, 
XTi. 17. The condemnation of the 
Manieheans in Romi^ by Pope Leo L, 
the Great (The Manieheans in Sidly-- 
Qng. M. Epist ir. 6); their mriral 



in the Middle Ages, and their extensiTt 
disemination, at least as to their lead- 
ing prindplai ; the undying obstinacy 
of ^ir tenets— is one of the most 
onrioos chapters in Christian history. 
See Utin Chiistianity, i. 171, ir 
91, kc 

t2 
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Diocletian and Maximian, that almost all mankind bad 
abandoned the worship of their ancestors, and united 
themselves to the Christian sect ;* and Lucianus, a pres- 
byter of Antioch, who suffered martyrdom under Maxi- 
min, asserts in his last speech that the greater part €i 
the world had rendered its allegiance to Christianity ; 
entire cities, and even the rude inhabitants of country 
districts.* These statements refer more particularly to 
Different *^® East ; and in the East various reasons 
■tateoffte would lead to the supposition that the Chris- 

Eut with re- , * * 

gardtotbe tiaus boro a larger proportion to the rest of 
^cwttian- the population than in the other parts of the 
empire, except perhaps in Africa. The East 
was the native country of the new religion ; the sub- 
stratum of Judaism, on which it rested, was broader; 
and Judaism had extended its own conquests much 



" 2x*^^v itrayras Mp^ovsy ico- 
raXc(^0c2<n}f rrit r&p BtStv Opfio'" 
Kttas, rSi t9v€i r&p Xpttrruu^Qp 
9viifL€iuxiras, Apod Euaeb. Hist. 
£c ix. 9. 

t « Pars poenemnndi jam miyorhaic 
rentati adstipulatar ; urbes intcgne ; 
aut si in his aliqaid suspectum rideatar, 
oontestatar de his etiam agrestis manus, 
ignara figmenti.** This speech, it is 
trae, is only contained in the Latin 
translation of Ensebius bj Rufinns. 
Bat there is a cahn character in its 
tone, which arouches its aaihenticity. 
The high authority of Porson and Dt. 
Ronth requires the addition of the 
following note : ^ Prastitisse aliis 
multitadine his qnoque temporibus 
Christianos, scriptnm extat apud Por- 
phyrium, qui eosalicnbi nominayit rcht 
wKtiopas, ut me olim fecit oertiorem 
^raditissimos Porsonns." Routh, Re- 



liquiae Sacrse, iii. 293. Gibbon has 
attempted to form a calculation of the 
relatiye numbers of the Christians (see 
ch. JY, vol ii. p. 363, with my note) ; 
he is, perhaps, inclined to underrate 
the proportion whidi they bore to the 
Hea^iens. Tet, notwithstanding the 
quotations abore, and the high autho- 
rity of Person and of Routh, I should 
venture to doubt their being the 
majority, except, possibly, in a few 
Eastern cities. In fiKst, in a popula- 
tion so fluctuating as that of the 
empire at this time, any accurate 
calculation would hare been nearly 
impossible. M. Beugnot agrees rery 
much with Gibbon; and, I should 
oonoeire, with regard to the West, is 
clearly right, thouj^ I shall allege 
presently some reasons for the more 
rapid progress of Christianity d tkv 
7 art of Europe. 
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farther by proselytism, and had thus prepared the way 
for Christianity. In Egypt and in the Asiatic provinces 
all the early modifications of Christian opinions, the 
Gnostic sects of all descriptions, had arisen ; showing, as 
it were, by their fertihty the exuberance of religious 
life and the congeniality of the soil to their prolific 
vegetation. The constitution of society was, in some 
respects, more favourable than in Italy to the develop- 
ment of the new religion. But it may be question^ 
whether the Western provinces did not at last offer the 
most open field for its free and undisputed course. In 
the East, the civilisation was Greek, or, in the remoter 
regions, Asiatic. The Bomans assumed the sovereignty, 
and the highest offices of the government were long held 
by man of Italian birth. Some of the richer patricians 
possessed extensive estates in the different provinces, 
but below this the native population retained its own 
habits and usages. Unless in the mercantile towns, 
which were crowded with foreign settlers from all quar- 
ters, who brought their manners, their customs, and 
their deities, the whole society was Greek, Syrian, or 
Egyptian. Above all, there was a native religion ; and 
however this loose confederacy of religious republics, of 
independent colleges or fraternities of the local or the 
national priesthoods, might only be held together by 
the bond of common hostility to the new faith, yet 
everywhere this religion was ancient, established, con« 
formed to the habits of the people, endeared by local 
vanity, strengthened by its connexion with municipal 
privileges, recognised by the homage and sanctioned 
by the worship of the civil authorities. The Bomaa 
prefect^ or pro-consul, considered every form of Pagan- 
ism as sufficiently identified with that of Bcme to 
demand his respect and support : everywhere he found 
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deities with the same names or attribntes as those of the 
imperial city; and everywhere, therefore, there was 
an alliance, seemingly close and intimate, between the 
local religion and the dvil goyemment 

In the Western provinces, Ganl, Spain, and Britain, 
ortte wcsL ^^^ ^^^ particularly in Gaol, the constitution 
of society was very different It was Boman, 
formed by the influx of colonists from different quarters, 
and the gradual adoption of Boman manners by the 
natives. It had grown up on the wane of Paganism. 
There was no old, or established, or national reh'gion. 
The ancient Druidism had been proscribed as a dark 
and inhuman superstition, or had gradually worn away 
before the progress of Boman civilisation. Out of Italy, 
the gods of Italy were, to a certain degree, strangers ; 
the Bomans, as a nation, built no temples in their con- 
quered provinces: the munificence of an individual, 
sometimes, perhaps, of the reigning Caesar, after having 
laid down the military road, built the aqueduct, or 
encircled the vast arena of the amphitheatre, might raise 
a fane to his own tutelary divinity.'* Of the foreign 
settlers, each brought his worship; each set up his 
gods ; vestiges of every kind of religion, Greek, Asiatic, 
Mithraic, have been discovered in Gttul, but none was 
dominant or exclusive. This state of society would 
require or welcome, or at aU events offer less resistance 
to the propagation of a new feith. After it had once 
passed the Alps,' Christianity made rapid progress; 
and the father of Constantino may have been guided no 



* Eumtoius, in hk ponegyiic on 
Ooostantine, mentions t^o temples of 
Apollo ; of one, " the most beaatiral 
In the world,** the sile is unknown : 
H is sup;ioo2d to have been at Lyons 



or Vienne; the other was at Anton. 
Eumen. Paneg. ud., with the note of 
Cellariiis. 

* ISerins trans alpes religione Dm 
sDSceptft? Sulpic. Sever. H. E. lib. ii 
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less by policy than humanity, in his reluctant and mer« 
cifdl execution of the persecuting edicts of Diocletian 
and Galerius. 

Such was the position of Christianity when Constan- 
tino commenced his struggle for uniyersal empire. In 
the East, though rejected by the ancient rival of Bome, 
the kingdom of Persia, it was acknowledged as the 
religion of the state by a neighbouring nation. In the 
Boman provinces, it was emerging victorious from a 
period of the darkest trial ; and though stiU threatened 
by the hostility of Maximin, that hostility was con- 
strained to wear an artful disguise, and, when it ventured 
to assume a more open form, was obliged to listen, at 
least with feigned respect, to the remonstrances of the 
victorious Constantine. In the North, at least in that 
part from which Constantine derived his main strength^ 
it was respected and openly favoured by the Government. 
Another striking circumstance might influence the least 
superstitious mind, and is stated by the ecclesiastical 
historian not to have been without effect on Constantine 
himself. Of all the Emperors who had been invested 
with the piurple, either as Augusti or Caesars, during the 
persecution of the Christians, his &ther alone, the pro- 
tector of Christianity, had gone down to an honoured 
and peaceful grave.^ Diocletian, indeed, still lived, 



f Euseb. Vit. Const, i. 21 ; Soorat. 
Eccles. Hist. i. 11. The language of 
the Ecdenastical Historian SocimtM is 
remarkable. Constantine, he sajs, was 
meditating the liberation of the em- 
pire from its tyrants : koX &s ^p 
iv rriXiKdvrp ^poyriSi, iirty6ti riva 

0€hv 9TiKOVpOV Tphs T^V Wx^'' 

takdceit, icark vovv Z\ ikdfifioMfPf 



&s ohZhv iiviurro ol T€p\ AioKAtfri- 
€»hVi irtpi rohs iJOJivav Btohs Bior 
KttfAMwoi, fivpurKty Tc &f 6 aiSrw irc- 
riipf Kovffrhnios, itvoffrpaptls ria 
'"EXK^itwy BpflffxtlaUf Matfxoyd^rt' 
poy rhv fiihv tivhyoeyw. It was io 
this mood of mind that he saw th« 
Tision of the crois. Socr. SooL Hist 
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but in what, no donbt, appeared to most of his former 
Rod of the subjects, an inglorious retirement. However 
JJ^gSSJ* the philosophy of the abdicated Emperor might 
•^^7' teach him to show the yegetables of his garden, 

as worthy of as much interest to a mind of real dignity 
as the distinctions of worldly honour ; howeyer he may 
have been solicited by a fsdling and desperate fiEtction 
to resume the purple, his abdication was no doubt, in 
general, attributed to causes less dignified than the con- 
tempt of earthly grandeur. Conscious derangement of 
mind (a malady inseparably connected, according to the 
religious notions of Jew, Pagan, probably of Christian 
during that age, with the divine displeasure), or remorse 
of conscience, was reported to embitter the calm decline 
of Diocletian's life. Instead of an object of envy, no 
doubt, in the general sentiment of mankind, he was 
thought to merit only aversion or contempt' Maximian 
(Herculius), the colleague of Diocletian, after resuming 
the purple, engaging in base intrigues, or open warfsire, 
against his son Maxentius, and afterwards against his 
protector Constantine, had anticipated the sentence of 
the executioner. Severus had been made prisoner, and 
forced to open his own veins. Gralerius, the chief author 
of the persecution, had experienced the most miserable 
fate ; he had wasted away with a slow and agonising 
and loathsome disease. TVfaximin alone remain^ here- 
after to perish in miserable obscurity. Nor should it be 
forgotten that the great persecutor of the Christians 
had been the jealous tyrant of Constantino's youth. 



■ It is carioaf how undjiog an 
nidi pnjiidi<^ I ronanbcr that M. 
CrMama Joij loiiiairhere aiterts that 
dement XIV. (Qanfaiielli) was the 



only Pope who enr died in a state of 
derangement (Bonifiue VIII.?). I 
doubt both hishistorieal fiicfts, but the 
assertion is ramarkabla. 
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Constantine had preserved his liberty, perhaps his life^ 
only by the boldness and rapidity of his flight from the 
ooiurt of Galerius.* 

Under all these dreumstances, Constantino was ad-* 
vancing against Borne. The battle of Verona w«rof 
had decided the fate of the empire : the vast ^^^ 
forces of Maxentius had melted away before ""®°**™- 
the sovereign of Ga,vl ; but Borne, the capital, was still 
held with the obstinacy of despair by the voluptuous 
tyrant Maxentius. Constantine appeared on the banks 
of the Tiber, though invested with the Boman purple, 
yet a foreign conqueror. Many of his troops 
were Barbarians, Kelts, Grermans, Britons ; yet, 
in all probability, there were many of the Gaulish 
Christians in his army. Maxentius threw himself upon 
the gods, as well as upon the people of Bome ; he 
attempted with desperate earnestness to rally the energy 
of Boman valour under the awfulness of the Boman 
religion. 

During the early part of his reign, Maxentius, intent 
upon his pleasures, had treated the religious Religion of 
divisions of Bome with careless indifference, Maxentius. 
or had endeavoured to conciliate the Christian party by 
conniving at their security. His deification of Gkderiuv 
had been, as it were, an advance to the side of Paganism. 
The rebellion of A&ica, which he revenged by the de- 
vastation of Carthage, was likely to bring him into 



• In his letter to Sapor, King of 
Pania, Coostantiiie himaelf acknow- 
ledges the inflaence of these motiyes 
on hit mind: tw woXXol r&p T^8e 

99mt &AX* iKtlt^ws iirumas roiovTOW 



rtfiMfhir r4Xos Kvrta^iKanrw, its 

yivott riis ixtlimr irv/i^pks ian^ 
&XAov irapaS^ly/wros, iirapdroin 
rois rk ZfAoia fykovirt riB^aimk 
Apud Theodoret. Eoc. Hist i. c 25. 
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hostile contact with the nnmerons Christians of that 
province. In Kome itself an event had occurred which, 
however darkly described, was connected with the an- 
tagonistic religious parties in the capitaL A fire had 
broken out in the temple of the Fortune of Borne. The 
tutelary deity of the Koman greatness — an awful omen 
in this dark period of decline and dissolution I — ^was in 
danger. A soldier — ^it is difficult to ascribe such temerity 
to any but a Christian fanatic — ^uttered some words of 
insult against the revered, and it might be alienated, 
goddess. The indignant populace rushed upon the 
traitor to the majesty of Bome, and summoned the 
prsDtorian cohorts to wreak their vengeance on all who 
could be supposed to share in the sentiments of the 
apostate soldier. Maxentius is accused by one Christian 
and one Pagan historian of having instigated the 
tumult; by one Pagan he is said to have used his 
utmost exertions to allay its fury. Both statements 
may be true ; though at first he may have given free 
scope to the massacre, at a later period he may have 
taken alarm, and attempted to restore the peace of the 
city.^ Of ilie direct hostility of Maxentius to Christi- 
anity, the evidence is dubious and obscure. A Boman 
matron preferred the glory, or the crime, of suicide, 
rather than submit to his lustful embraces. But it was 
the beauty, no doubt, not the religion of Sophronia, 



* The silenoe of Eusebitu as to tlie 
Christianity of the soldier, may be 
thought an insuperable objection to 
this riew. But in the first place, the 
Eastern bishop was but imperfectly 
inf<mnsd on the afiairs of Rome, and 
might hesitate, if aware of the &dt, 
to implicate the Christian name with 
that which was so long one of the 



most serious and effectire charges 
against the &ith, its treacherous hos- 
tility to the greatness of Rome. The 
wonia of the Pagan Zosimus are Tery 
strong: — BXAc^fia p^fuira Kotr^ 
rod Otlov ffrpoTwrSy ris &^«2s, koI 
rod xX-fiOovs &^ r^y xo^s rh B€lot 
^<r4fi€ua^ ht€\96pros Afoipt^el^ 
Zos Hist. il. 13. 
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which excited the passions of Maxentius, whose licen* 
tiousness comprehended almost all the noble families of 
Kome in its insulting range.® The Papal history, not 
improbably restmg on more ancient authority, represents 
Meixentius as degrading the Pope Marcellus to the 
humble function of a groom. The predecessor of the 
Gregories and Innocents' swept the Imperial stable.*^ 

The darkening and more earnest Paganism of Maxen- 
tius is more clearly disclosed by the circum- HiaPiigan- 
stances of his later history. He had ever ^""^ 
listened with trembling deference to the expounders of 
signs and omens. He had suspended his expedition 
against Carthage, because the signs were not propitious.* 
Before the battle of Verona, he commanded the Sybil- 
line books to be consulted. " The enemy of the Bomans 
will perish," answered the prudent and ambiguous oracle ; 
but who could be the enemy of Home but the foreign 
Constantine, descending from his imperial residence at 
Treves, with troops levied in the bfu-barous provinces, 
and of whom the gods of Borne, though not yet de- 
claredly hostile to their cause, might entertain a jealous 
suspicion ? * 

On the advance of Constantine, Maxentius redoubled 
his religious activity. He paid his adoration at the 
altars of all the gods ; he consulted aU the diviners of 
fiiture events.' He had shut himself in his palace ; the 
adverse signs made him take refuge in a private house.*' 
Darker rumours were propagated in the East: he is 
reported to have attempted to read the secrets of futurity 



« ETweb.Vit. Const, i. 33. 34. 
«» Anastaaius, Vit. Marcel 1,; Pla- 
2a, Vit. Pcatificiiin in lI.ircdlo. 
^ Zosimua, ii. 14. 



' Euteb. Vit. Const i. 21 ; speaki 
of hi.s KaKOT4xvous aoI 7oi|tiic^ 

Z:?ffiiDus, u 14. 
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in the entrails of pregnant women ;^ to have sought an 
alliance with the infernal deities, and endeayoured by 
magical formularies to ayert the impending danger. 
Howeyer the more enlightened Pagans might disclaim 
the weak, licentious, and sanguinary Maxentius, as the 
representatiye either of the Boman majesty or the 
Boman religion, in the popular mind, probably, an inti- 
mate connexion xmited the cause of the Italian soyereign 
with the fortunes and the gods of Bome. It is possible 
that Gonstantine might attempt to array against this 
imposing barrier of ancient superstition the power of 
the new and triumphant faith : he might appeal, as it 
were, to the Grod of the Christians against ^e gods of 
the capital His small, though yictorious, army might 
deriye courage in their attack on the &te-hallowed city, 
from whose neighbourhood Galerius had so recently 
returned in discomfiture, from a yague notion that they 
were under the protection of a tutelar deity, of whose 
nature they were but imperfectly informed, and whose 
worshippers constituted no insignificant part of their 
barbarian army. 

Up to this period all' that we know of Constantine's 
BeUgionor foligiou would imply that he was outwardly, 
^^"••■°*'^' and even zealously, Pagan. In a public ora- 
tion his panegyrist extols the magnificence of his offer- 
ings to the gods. His yictorious presence was not merely 
expected to restore more than their former splendour to 
the Gaulish cities, ruined by barbaric incursions, but 
sumptuous temples were to arise at his bidding, to pro- 
pitiate the deities, particularly Apollo, his tutelary Grod.' 



kEiiMb.yitCkMiit.i86. 

^ Merito igitar anguitia Mm a ilk 
lelabia tantis donariis boDoriski, at 
jun relera noQ qncrant. Jam omnia 



Tocara ad m tanpla Tidcntor, pned- 
pueqae Apolb noatir, ck^ob fenren* 
tibos aqnia peijcuria poniantmr, qua 
te maxime oportat odiiM. Nac magir 
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The medals struck for these victories are coyered with 
the symbols of Paganism. Eusebius himself admits that 
Clonstantine was at this time in donbt which religion he 
ihould embrace, and, after his vision, required to be 
instructed in the doctrines of Christianity^ 

The scene in which the memorable vision of Constan- 
tine is laid varies widely in the different accounts. 
Several places in Gaul lay claim to the honour of this 
momentous event in Christian history. If we assume 
the most probable period for such an occurrence, what- 
ever explanation we adopt of the vision itself, it would 
be at tbds awful crisis in the destiny of Constantine and 
of ihe world, before the walls of Bome ; an instant when, 
if we could persuade ourselves that the Almighty Buler, 
in 9ueh a manner , interposed to proclaim the fall of 
Paganism and the establishment of Christianity, it would 
have been a public and a solemn occasion, worthy of the 
Divine interference. Nowhere, on the other hand, was 
the high-wrought imagination of Constantine so likely 
to be seized with religious awe, and to transform some 
extraordinary appearance in the heavens into the sign 
of the prevailing Deity of Christ ; nowhere, lastly, would 
policy more imperiously require some strong religious 
imptdse to counterbalance the hostile terrors of Paganism, 
embattled against him. 

Eusebius,™ the Bishop of Caesarea, asserts that Con- 
stantino himself made, and confirmed by an oath, the 
extraordinary statement^ which was received with im- 



Jofi Janoaiqiie reeobtntibiif terra 
fDbmifit, quun area tna, Conitan t in^ 
Twtigia urbtt et tcmpla ooDsargnnt. 
Emnenii Panegyr. end. 
^ *E¥Pou 8^a Swotop 94oi Mr 



Constant, c. 37-32. 

" Vit. Conat. i. 28. Hie noMft 
editor of EnaebUia liaa well eiUad 
the lUs of Goostaotiiie a duMm 
Qjrrofiadia. 
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plicit veneration during many ages of Christianity, but 
Vision of which the severer judgement of modem histo- 
ccmsumtine. j^qqI inquity has called in question, has investi- 
gated with the most searching accuracy, and almost 
universally destroyed its authority with rational men ; yet, 
it must be admitted, found no satisfactory explanation of 
its origin." Vhile Constantine was meditating in grave 



■ The silence, not only of all con- 
temporaiy history (the legend of Arte- 
mias, abandoned even by Tillemont, 
does not deserve the name), bat of 
Ensel^Qs himself, in his EcclesiastiGal 
History, gires a most dangerous od- 
vantage to those who altogether reject 
the story. Bat on whom is the in- 
vention of the story to be fathered ? 
On Ensebias? who, althon^ his om- 
scienoe might not be delicately scru- 
pulons on the subject of pious frand, 
is charged with no more than the 
sappression of truth, not with the 
direct invention of fiilsehood. Or, on 
Constantine himself? Could it be 
with him a deliberate fiction to com- 
mand the higher reneration of the 
Christian parly ? Or was his imagina- 
tion at the time, or was his memory 
in kis later days, deceived by some 
inoplicable illusion? 

The first esmrsus of Heinicben, in 
his edition of Eusebius, contains the 
fullest, and, on the w]M>le, the most 
temperata and judidoiis diNmssion of 
this subject, so ineihaustibly interest- 
ing, yet so inexplicable, to the histo- 
rical inquirer. There are three lead- 
ing theories, variously modified by 
their diffnwt puiisans: 1. A real 
mirsole. 2. A natoul phcnomeBOiiy 
presented to the imagination of tht 
Rnperor. 3. A deliberate invntion 



on the part of the Emperor, or of 
Eusebius. The first has few partisans 
in the present day. •* Ut enim mir»- 
culo Constantinum a superstitions 
gentlli avocatum esse, nemo fiicile 
hac state adhuc credet.'* Heinichen, 
p. 522. Independent of all other 
objections, the moral difficulty in the 
text is to me conclusive, llie third 
has its partisans, but appears to me 
to be absolutely incredible. But the 
general consent of the more learned 
and dispassionate writers seems in 
favour dt the second, which was firsl^ 
I believe, suggested by F. Albert 
Fabricius. In this concur Schroeck, 
the German Church historian, Neander, 
Manso, Heinicben, and, in short, all 
modem writers who have any okim 
to historical criticism. 

The gieat difficulty which encum- 
bers the theory which resolves it into 
a sohir halo or eame natural pheno- 
menon is the legend iy rovr^ ylie^ 
which no optical illusion can well ex- 
plain, if it be taken literally. The 
only rational theory is to suppose 
that this was the inference drawn by 
the mind of Constantme, and embodied 
in these words; which, from being 
insfvibed on 1^ Labanun, or on the 
arms or any otlier puUie monument, 
as conmiemorative of the event, gra* 
dually fnw intt as integral par* 4f 
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earnestness the claims of the riyal religions, — on ono 
liand the awM fate of those who had persecuted Chris* 
tianity, on the other the necessity of some divine assist- 
ance to counteract the magical incantations of his enemy, 
— ^he addressed his prayers to the One great Supreme. 
On a sudden, a short time after noon, appeared a bright 
cross in the heavens, just above the sun, with this in- 
scription, " By this, conquer." Awe seized himself and 
the whole army, who were witnesses of the wonderful 
phaenomenon. But of the signification of the vision 
Ck)nstantine was altogether ignorant. Sleep fell upon 
his harassed mind, and during his sleep Christ himiself 
appeared, and enjoined him to make a banner in the 
shape of that celestial sign, under which his arms would 
be for ever crowned with victory. 

Constantine immediately commanded the famous La- 
barum to be made, — ^the Labarum which for a long time 
was borne at the head of the Imperial armies, and vene- 
rated as a sacred relic at Constantinople. The shaft of 
this celebrated standard was cased with gold ; above the 
transverse beam, which formed the cross, was wrought 
in a golden crown the mcoiogram, or rather the device 
of two letters, vdiich signified the name of Christ And 
so for the first time the meek and peaceful Jesus became 
a God of battle, and the cross, the holy sign of Christian 
redemption, a banner of bloody strife. 

ICi^wtate regl,qiiod ilgmim dextera Tlndex 
Pnetvlerit* qnali ladtorint stenmute pOa. 
Ghrtstut paipoTemnt gemmanti teztna la 

auro, 
Slgnabat labarum, elfpeonim imtignia 

Ckrittut 
Soripaerat: aidebat aanimli cnuc addlta 



the origmal Tision. 

The later and more poetic writers 
aciom the shields and the helmets of 
the whole army with the sign of the 



Teotto ChristloolA dooto adyentantls ltd 

orbem 
MmlvlQa. exoeptum Tiborlna in tSagM 

^nummn 

tlcMcto TMarU 



lYndent In Sljmmadiani, ▼. iSS. 
Euiek Tit. Ceost. i. 2S ; H. £. ii;, 
0. Zoaimus* ii. 15. Ilinso^ Ltb« 
Constantiat, p. 41, aeqq. 
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This irreooncileable incongruity between the symbol 
of nniyeisal peace and the horrors of war, in my judge* 
ment^ is conclusiye against the miraculous or super* 
natural character of the transaction.^ Tet the admission 
of Christianity, not merely as a controlling power, and 
the most effectiye auxiliary of civil goyemment (an 
office not unbecoming its diyine origin), but as the ani- 
mating principle of barbarous war&re, argues at once 
the commanding influence which it had obtained oyer 
the human mind, as well as its degeneracy from its pure 
and spiritual origin. The unimpeached and unques- 
tioned authority of this miracle during so many centuries, 
shows how completely, in the association which took 
place between Barbarism and Christianity, the former 
maintained its predominance. This was the first advance 
to the military Christianity of the Middle Ages, a modi- 
fication of the pure religion of the Gk)spel, if directly 
opposed to its genuine principles, still apparently indis- 
pensable to the social progress of men; through which 
the Soman Empire and the barbarous nations, which 
were blended together in the vast European and 
Christian system, must necessarily have passed, before 
they could arriye at a higher civilisation and a purer 
Christianity. 



• I was agreeably lo rpri a ed to find 
that Moaheim ooncamd in tlieae aenti* 
meats, fbr whidi I will readily en* 
ootmter the charge of Quakerism. 

''Hecdne oratio aenratori generis 
hmnani, qui peocata hominnm morte 
-oAezpiaTit; hsBodne oratio ilo digna 
est, qui pads auctor mortalibua est^ et 

soos hostibas ignosoere Tult. 

Gareamos ne reteram Christianonmi 
nanationibus de »tatis sum miracolis 
•crins deftndendis in ipsam migestatem 



Dei, et ianrti m im i m religioiiem, que 
non hostes, sed non ipaosdebdlare docet, 
iiyorii simns." De Beb. ante Const 9S5. 
When the Empress Hdc&a, among the 
other treasures of the tomb of Christ, 
found the naib whidi ftstened him tc 
the eroBs, Constantine turned them 
into a hdmet and bita for his war- 
horse. Socrates, i. 17. True or 
fiibaloiis» the story is diancteristi: 
of tha ChrkHm soitiment then pr> 
vaieot. 
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The fate of Borne and of Paganism was deciied in 
the battle of the Milvian Bridge ; the eventual result 
was the establishment of the Christian empire. But to 
Constantine himself, if at this time Christianity had 
obtained any hold upon his mind, it was now the 
Christianity of the warrior, as subsequently it was that 
of the statesman. It was the military commander who 
availed himself of the assistance of any tutelar divinity 
who might insure success to his daring enterprise. 

Christianity, in its higher sense, appeared neither in 
the acts nor in the decrees of the victorious ^^ 
Constantine after the defeat of Maxentius. constantme 
Though his general conduct was tempered toryoyer 
with a wise clemency, yet the execution of his 
enemies and the barlmrous death of the infant son of 
Maxentius, still showed the same relentless disposition 
which had exposed the barbarian chieftains, whom he 
had taken in his successful campaign beyond the Bhine, 
in the arena at Treves.^ The Emperor still maintained 
the same proud superiority over the conflicting religions 
of the empire, which afterwards appeared at the founda- 
tion of the new metropolis. Even in the Labarum, if the 
initiated eyes of the Christian soldiery could discern the 
sacred symbol of Christ indistinctly glittering above the 
cross, there appeared, either embossed on the beam 
below, or embroidered on the square purple banner 
which depended from it^ the bust of the Emperor and 
those of his family, to whom the heathen part of his 
army might pay their homage of veneration. Constan- 
tine, though he does not appear to have ascended to 



9 One of these barbarous acts was 
selected hy the panegyrical orator as 
a topic of the highest praise. **Paberes» 
qui in manus venerant et quorum nee 



perfidia erat apta militiaB. nee ftroda 
sereritati, ad pcecas spectacolo dati, 
sarientes bestias mnltitudine suA fiiti* 
ffonmi," Eumenii Pansgr. e. zii. 
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the Capitol, to pay his homage and to oflFer sacrifice^ to 
Jupiter the best and greatest, and the other tutelary 
deities of Borne (m general the first act of a victorious 
emperor), yet did not decline to attend the sacred games.' 
Among the acts of the conqueror in Bome, was the re- 
storation of the Pagan temples; among his imperial 
titles he did not decline that of liie Pontifex Majdmus.*^ 
The proyince of Africa, in return for the bloody head oi 
their oppressor Maxentius^ was permitted to found a 
coUege of priests in honour of the Flavian fiamily. 
The first public edict of Constantino in favour of 

Christianity is lost ; that issued at Milan in the 
consti^uiM joint names of Constantino and licinius, is 

the great charter of the liberties of Christianity/ 
But it is an edict of fuU and unlimited toleration, and 
no more. It recognises Christianity as one of the legal 
forms by which the Divinity may be worshipped." It 



"I Eoseb. Vit. Conit. i. 51. Le 
Beta, Histoire da Bas Empire, 1. ii. 
c, xvi. 

' Nee qaidqofim aliod homines, 
diebns maneram sacrornmque la- 
lorum, quam te ipsnm spectare potu- 
eruut. Incert. Paneg. c xiz. 

• Zosimos, iv. 36. 

* The edict, or rather the copy, 
atnt bj Licinius to the Prefect of 
Bithjnia in Lactantius, De Mort Pers. 
xlviii. 

** Decree of Milan, A.D. 313. "H«c 
Didinanda esse credidimua, ut daremus 
et Christianis et omnibus liberam po- 
testatem sequendi religionem quam 
quiique voluisset, quod quidem di- 
vmitas in sede coelesti nobis atque 
omnibus qui sub potestate nostr& sunt 
constituti, placata ae propitia possit 
»3Stere." [This dirinitas, I conceive, 



was that equivocal term for the Su- 
preme Deity, admitted by the P&gan 
as well at the Christian. What Zosi- 
mus called rh Btihp] etiam aliis reli- 
gionis sua yel observantiae potestatem 
shniliter apertam, et liberam, pro 
quiete temporii noatri esse oonoessam, 
ut in oolendo quod quisque delegerit, 
habeat liberam fiuniltatem, quia (no- 
lumus detrahi) honori neque cuiquam 
religioni aliquid a nobis. 

I will transcribe, however, the ob- 
servations of Eeatner on this point : 
*<Multi merito observftrunt, animum 
illud ostcndere (ac. decretum Medio- 
lense) ab antiqua religione minime 
alienum. Observandum vere, parum 
hoc decretum valere, at veram Con- 
stantini mentem inde intelligamus. 
Non solus qulppe illius &acUfr fuit^ 
sed Licinius quoque — Huic autcn — 
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performs an act of justice in restoring all the public 
buildings and the property which had been confiscated 
by the persecuting edicts of former emperors. Where 
the churches or their sites remained in ihe possession of 
the imperial treasury, they were restored without any 
compensation; where they had been aHenated, the 
grants were resumed ; where they had been purchased, 
the possessors were offered an indemnity for their en- 
forced and immediate surrender, firom the state. The 
prefects were to see the restitution carried into execu 
tion without delay and without chicanery. But the 
same absolute freedom of worship was secured to all 
other religions; and this proud and equitable indiffer- 
ence is to secure the fEtvour of the divinity to the reign* 
ing emperors. The whole tone of this edict is that of 
imperifid clemency, which condescends to take under its 
protection an oppressed and injured class of subjects,, 
rather than that of an awe-struck proselyte, esteeming^ 
Christianity the one true religion, and already deter* 
mined to enthrone it as the dominant and established 
faith of the empire. 

The earlier laws of Constantine, though in their effects 
fayourable to Christianity, claimed some de- Ewikriawi 
ference, as it were, to the ancient religion in tine, 
the ambiguity of their language, and the cautious terms 
in which they interfered with the liberty of Paganism. 
The rescript commanding the celebration of the Chris- 



eta iif (Cbristianis) non aincenu erat 
amicus, paroert deboit CJoDstantinoi; 
neqae ceteris diepiioere Toloit anb- 
diiis, qui antiquam religionem pro- 
fitereotur. Quamvis igitur etiam re- 
HgioDig indole pleniui jam fuiaeet 
knbutui, ob rerum taman, atim id 



temporis erant, conditionem, maoi- 
festaremeDtannonpotoiBset. Sestner, 
Diap. de commut. quam, CoiiftaiEt IL 
auct. sodetaa subiit Christiana. Conn- 
pare Hdnichen, Excuiv. in Vit« Conev 
p. 513. 
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tian Sabbath, bears no allusioii to its peculiar sanctity as 
a Christian institution. It is the day of the Sun, which 
is to be observed by the general veneration ; the courts 
were to be closed, and the noise and tumult of public 
business and legal litigation were no longer to violate 
the repose of the sacred day. But the believer in the 
new Paganism, of which the solar worship was the cha- 
racteristic, might acquiesce without scruple in the sanc^ 
suictityof tity of the first day of the week. The genius 
thesondaj. ^f Christianity appears more manifestly in the 
single civil act, which was exempted firom the general 
restriction on public business. The courts were to be 
open for the manumission of slaves on the hallowed 
day.^ In the first aggression on the freedom of Pagan- 
ism, though the earliest law speaks in a severe and 
vindictive tone, a second tempers the stem language of 
the former statute, and actually authorises the supersti- 
tion against which it is directed, as far as it might be 
supposed beneficial to mankind. The itinerant sooth- 
sayers and diviners, who exercised their arts in private 
houses, formed no recognised part of the old religion. 
AgMhui w- Their rites were supposed to be connected with 
^'"•***^ all kinds of cruel and licentious practices — ^vrith 
magic and unlawful sacrifices. They performed their 
ceremonies at midnight among tombs, where they 
evoked the dead; or in dark chambers, where they 
made libations of the blood of the living. They were 
darkly rumoured not to abstain, on occasions, from hu- 
man blood, to offer children on the altar, and to read 
the secrets of futurity in the palpitating entrails of 
human victims. These unholy practices were proscribed 
by the old Boman law and the old Boman religion. 

« Cod. Theodos. ii. TiU. 1. Vlt. Conitant. hr. 18. Zodnnis, i. 8. 
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This land of magic was a capital offence by the laws of 
the Twelve Tables. Secret divinations had been inter- 
dicted by former emperors, — by Tiberius and by Dio- 
cletian/ The suppression of these rites by Constantine 
might appear no more than a strong regulation of police 
for the preservation of the public morals." The sooth- 
sayer who should presume to enter a private house to 
practise his unlawful art, was to be burned alive ; those 
who received him were condemned to the forfeiture of 
their property and to exile. But in the public temple, 
according to the established rites, the priests and seers 
might still unfold the secrets of futurity; the people 
were recommended to apply to them rather than to tiie 
unauthorised diviners, and this permission was more 
explicitly guaranteed by a subsequent rescript* Those 
arts which professed to avert the thunder from the 
house, the hurricane and the desolating shower from 
the fruitful field, were expressly sanctioned as beneficial 
to the husbandman. Even in case of the royal palace 
being struck by lightning, the ancient ceremony of 
propitiating the Deity was to be practised, and the 
haruspices were to declare the meaning of the awftil 
portent.^ 

Yet some acts of Constantine, even at this early 
period, might encourage the expanding hopes omttantine't 
of the Christians that they were destined SSSSSrfi. 
before long to receive more than impartial **^^* 
justice from the Emperor. ELis acts of liberality were 



^ ** Harospices secreto ac sme testibiui 
consul! yetnit." Saetonius, Tib.c. 63. 
**An mathematica damnabilia est et 
interdicta omnino.*' Compare Beugnot^ 
i. 79. 

> It was addressed to Haximus, pro- 
Act of the chj. Cod TliMd. xi S 



* Adite aras publicas atqne delubra, 
et consuetadinis yestrie oelebrate so- 
lemnia: nee enim prohibemos pr«- 
teritx nsnxpationis officia liberi Iqcf 
tractari. Cod. Theodos. zl 16. 

^ Cod. Thwdos. iz. 1^ XT), la 
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beyond those of a sovereign disposed to redress the 
wrongs of an oppressed class of his subjects; he not 
merely enforced by his edict the restoration of their 
churches and estates, he enabled them, by his own 
munificence — ^his gift of a large sum of money to the 
Christians of Africa — to rebuild their ruined edifices, 
and restore their sacred rites with decent s(demnity.^ 
obvciiegin Many of the churches in Bome claim the first 
****• Christian Emperor for their founder. The 
most distinguished of these, and, at the same time, those 
which are best supported in their pretensions to anti- 
quity, stood on the sites now occupied by the Lateran 
and by St Peter's. If it could be ascertained at what 
period in the life of Constantino these churches were 
built, some light might be thrown on the history of his 
personal religion. For, the Lateran being an imperial 
palace, the grant of a basilica within its walls for the 
Christian worship (for such we may conjetiture to have 
been the first church), was a kind of direct recognition, 
if not of his own regular personal attendance^ at least ci 
his admission of Christianity within his domestic circle.^ 
The palace was afterwards granted to the Christians, 
the first patrimony of the Popes. The Vatican suburb 
seems to have been the favourite place for the settle- 
ment of foreign religions. It was lliickly peopled with 
Jews from an early period ;* and remarkable vestiges <rf 
the worship of Cybele, which appear to have flourished 
side by side, as it were, with that of Christianity, re- 
mained to the fourth, or the fifth, century.' The site of 



« S«e the •rigiiua gnnt of 3000 
^68 to CiBcilitii, bkhop of Cartilage, 
HI EiMbios, Eocl. Hiaft. z. 6. 

* TIm Latenn waa the reaidraoe of 
the PHQMas Fauato; it ia called the 



first ajnod held to decide on the !)•• 
natiat achiam. Optat. i. 23. FansU 
maj haye been a Chriatiaii. 

• Baani^, yii. 210, Hiat. of Jfws. 

' BoDaea and Platner, Roma' Bo- 



Domu Fanats in the aoooimt of the ' achreiVong, i. p. 38. 
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St Peter's Giurch was believed to occupy the spot hal- 
lowed by his martyrdom ; and the Christians must have 
felt no unworthy pride in employing the materials of 
Nero's Circus> the scene of the sanguinary pleasures 
of the first persecutor^ on a church dedicated to the 
memory of his now honoured, if not absolutely wor- 
shipped, victim. 

With the protection, the Emperor assumed the con- 
trol over the affidrs of the Qiristian communities : to 
the cares of the public administration was added a 
recognised supremacy over the Christian Church. The 
extent to which Cloistianity now prevailed is shown 
by the importance at once assumed by the Christian 
bishops, who brought not only their losses and their 
sufferings during the persecution of Diocletian, but> 
unhappily, likewise their quarrels, before the imperial 
tribunal. From his palace at Treves, Constantino had 
not cmly to assemble military councils to debate on the 
necessary measures for the protection of the German 
frontier and the maintenance of the imperial armies, 
and councils of finance to remodel and enforce the taxa- 
tion of the different provinces, but likewise synods of 
Christian bishops to decide on the contests which had 
grown up in the remote and pnruly province of Africa. 
The Emperor himself is said frequently to have appeared 
without his imperial state, and, with neither guards nor 
officers around him, to have mingled in the debate, and 
expressed his satisfaction at their unanimity, whenev^ 
that rare virtue adorned their counsels.^ 

For Constantino, tho:igh he could give protection. 



« Euwb. Vit. Const I. zlir. x«- 
pwra Btucpbs imtthw rf nmwf wdrrmw 
l/MTo^ Bosebiiis tayt too that he 



conducted himielf as the bishop of tht 
binhopf. 
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could not give peace to Christianity. It is the nature of 
man, that whatever powerfully moves, agitates to excess 
the public mind. With new views of those subjects 
which make a deep and lasting impression, new passions 
awaken. The profound stagnation of the human mind 
during the government of the earlier Caesars had been 
stirred in its inmost depths by the silent underworking 
of the new faith. Momentous questions, which, up to 
that time, had been entirely left to a small intellectual 
aristocracy, had been calmly debated in the villa of the 
Eoman senator or the grove sacred to philosophy, or 
discussed by sophists whose frigid dialectics wearied 
without exciting the mind, had been graduedly brought 
down to the common apprehension. The nature of the 
Deity ; the state of the soul after death ; the equality of 
mankind in the sight of the Deity — even questions 
which are beyond the verge of human intellect; the 
origin of evil ; the connexion of the physical and moral 
world — ^had become general topics ; they were, for the 
first time, the primary truths of a popular religion, and 
naturedly could not withdraw themselves firom the alli- 
ance with popular passions. These passions, as Chris- 
tianity increased in power and influence, came into 
more active operation; as they seized on persons of 
different temperament, instead of being themselves sub- 
dued to Christian gentleness, th^y inflamed Christianity, 
as it appeared to the world, into a new and more indo- 
mitable principle of strife and animosity. Mankind, 
even within the sphere of Christianity, retrograded to 
the sterner Jewish character : and in its spirit, as well 
as in its language, the Old Testament began to dominate 
over the Gospel of Christ 

The first civil wars which divided Christianity were 
ihose of Donatism and the Trinitarian controversy. 
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The Gnostic seets^ in their different varieties^ and the 
Manichean, were rather riyal religions than DtaMmionf 
Christian factions. Though the adherents of itj. 
these sects professed to be disciples of Christianity, yet 
they had their own separate constitutions, their own 
priesthood, their own ceremoniaL Donatism 
was a fierce and implacable schism in an esta- 
blished community. It was embraced with all the wild 
ardour, and maintained with the blind obstinacy, of the 
African temperament It originated in a disputed ap- 
pointment to the episcopal dignity at Carthage. The 
Bishop of Carthage, if in name inferior (for everything 
connected with the ancient capital still maintained its 
superior dignity in the general estimation), stood higher, 
probably, in proportion to the extent of his influence and 
the relative numbers of his adherents, as compared with 
the Pagan population, than any Christian dignitary in 
the West. The African Churches had suffered more 
than usual oppression during the persecution of Dio- 
cletian, not improbably during the invasion of Maxen- 
tius. External force, which in other quarters compressed 
the body into closer and more compact unity, in Africa 
left bebind it a fatal principle of disorganisation. These 
rival claims to the see of Carthage brought the opponent 
parties into inevitable collision. 

The pontifical offices of Paganism, ministering in a 
ceremonial to which the people were either indifferent 
or bound only by habitual attachment, calmly descended 
in their hereditary course, were nominated by the muni- 
cipal magistracy, or attached to the higher civil -n^^. 
offices. They awoke no ambition, they caused hierarchy 
no contention; they did not mt^rest society Pagan prieeu 
enough to disturb it. Sut the growth of the 
sacerdotal power was a neoessary consequence of the 
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development of Christianity. The hierarcby asserted 
(thej were believed to possess) the power of sealing the 
eternal destiny of man. From a post of danger, which 
modest piety was compelled to assume by the unsought 
and unsoUoited suffirages of the whole community, a 
bishopric had become an office of dignity, influence, and, 
at times, of wealth. The prelate ruled not now so much 
by his admitted superiorly in Christian virtue, as by 
the inaUenable authority of his office. He <^ned oi 
closed the door of the church, which was tantamount to 
an admission or an exclusion fix)m everlasting bliss; he 
uttered the sentence of excommunication, which cast 
back the trembling delinquent among the lost and 
perishing Heathen. He had his throne in the most dis- 
tbgiiished part of the Christian temple ; and though yet 
acting in the presence and in the name of his college of 
presl^iers, yet he was the acknowledged head of a large 
community, over whose eternal destiny he held a vague, 
but not therefore less imposing and awful, dominion. 
Among the African Christians, perhaps by the com- 
manding character of Cyprian, in his writing at leasts 
the episcopal power is elevated to its utmost height. 
No wonder that^ with the elements of strife fermenting 
in the society, and hostile parties already arrayed against 
each other, the contest for this commanding post should 
often be commenced with blind violence, and carried on 
with irreconcileable hostility.^ 

In every community, no doubt, had grown up a 
severer party, who were anxious to contract the pale of 
salvation to the narrowest compass ; and a more liberal 



^ The principt] aoturoe of informa- 
tioa ooBoeming th« Donatist contro- 
retsf is tlie worln of Optatun, with 
the raloabk ooHaciioik of doeaiMoti 



anbjoined to than; and for thiir Ut« 
history, varioas puMsgw in tht voHn 
of Si. Aognstiiie. 
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class, who were more lenient to the infirmities of their 
brethren, and would extend to the utmost limits the 
beneficial effects of the Eedemption. The fiery ordeal of 
the persecution tried the Christians of Africa by the 
most searching test, and drew more strongly the line of 
demarcation. Among the summary proceedings of the 
persecution, which were carried into effect with unre- 
lenting severity by Anulinns, the Prefect of Africa (the 
same who, by a singular vicissitude in political affairs, 
became the instrument of Constantine's munificent 
grants to the churches of his province),' none was more 
painful to the feelings of the Christians than the demand 
of the unconditional surrender of the fiimiture of their 
sacred edifices, their chalices, their ornaments, above 
all, the sacred writings.^ The bishop and his priests 
were made responsible for the full and unreserved de- 
livery of these sacred possessions. Some from timidity, 
others considering that by such concessions it might be 
prudent to avert more dangerous trials, and that such 
treasures, sacred as they were, might be replaced in a 
more flourishing state of the church, complied with 
the demands of the magistrate ; but, by their severer 
brethren, who, with more uncompromising courage, had 
refused the least departure from the tone of unqualified 
resisti^ce, these men were branded with the TbeTndi- 
ignominious name of Traditors."* This became ***^ 
the strong, the impassable, line of demarcation between 



t See the gnuit of Conttantme re- 
ferred to above. 

k There is a rwj cnrioiiB and graphic 
aoooant of the ngoroui perqtdfition 
A>r the taoed books in <ho Oeeta apud 
Zenophikm in South, vol. ir. pw 103. 
The codices ai^Mar to have been under 
the care of tho readers, who were of 



Tarions ranks, mostly-, howerer, hi 
trado. There were a great nnniber of 
codices, each probably containing one 
book of the Sa^ptorss. 

* Tha Donatista inTariaUj called 
the Oatholie party the Traditon. Sai 
Sermo Donatista and the Acta of Do* 
natist Martfr. 
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the contending factions. To the latest period of the 
conflict^ the Donatists described the Catholic party by 
that odious appellation. 

The primacy of the African Church was the object of 
ambition to these two parties : an unfortunate vacancy 
at this time kindled the smouldering embers of strife, 
oootartibr Mcusurius had filled the see of Carthage with 
CtftiMge. prudence and moderation during these days of 
emergency. He was accused by the sterner zeal of 
Donatus, a Numidian bishop, of countenancing at least 
the criminal concessions of the Traditors. It was said 
that he had deluded the Government by a subtle strata- 
gem ; he had substituted certain heretical writings for 
the genuine Scriptures ; had connived at their seizure, 
and calmly seen them delivered to the flames. The 
Donatists either disbelieved, or despised as a paltry 
artifice, this attempt to elude the glorious danger of 
resistance. Sut, during the life of Mensurius, his cha- 
racter and station had overawed the hostile party. 
Mensurius was summoned to Bome, to answer on a 
charge of the concealment of the deacon Felix, accused 
of a political offence — ^the publication of a libel against 
the Emperor. On his departure, Mensurius entrusted 
to the deacons of the community the valuable vessels of 
gold and silver belonging to the church, of which he left 
an accurate inventory in the hands of a pious and aged 
woman. Mensurius died on his return to Carthage. 
CsBcilian, a deacon of the church, was raised by the 
unanimous suffrages of the clergy and people to the see 
of Carthage. He was consecrated by Felix, Bishop of 
Apthunga. His first step was to demand the vessels of 
the church. By the advice of Botms and Celeusius, 
two of the deacons, competitors it is said with Ceecilian 
for the see, they were refused to a bishop irregularly 
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eLeeted, and consecrated by a notorious Traditor. A 
Spanish female, of noble birth and of opulence^ accused 
of personal hostility to Csdcilian^ animated the Car« 
thaginian faction; but the whole province assumed 
the right of interference with the appointment to the 
primacy, and Donatus, Bishop of Caste Nigne, placed 
himseK at the head of the opponent party. 

The commanding mind of Donatus swayed the count- 
less hierarchy which crowded the different provinces of 
Africa. The Numidian bishops took the lead; Secun- 
dus, the primate of Numidia, at the summons of 
Donatus, appeared in Carthage at the head of seventy 
of his bishops. This self-installed Council of ^w*^*** 
Carthage proceeded to cite Caecilian, who re- p«wr«« 
fused to recognise its authority. The Council declared 
his election void. The consecration by a bishop guilty 
of tradition, was the principal ground oil which his 
election was annulled. But darker charges were openly 
advanced, or secretly murmured, against Csedlian; 
charges which, if not entirely ungrounded, show that 
the question of tradition had, during the persecution, 
divided the Christians into fierce and hostile factions. 
He was said to have embittered the last hours of those 
whose more dauntless resistance put to shame the 
timorous compliance of Mensurius and his party. He 
had taken his station, with a body of armed men, and 
precluded the pious zeal of their adherents from obtain- 
ing access to the prison of those who had been seized 
by the Grovemment;" he had prevented, not merely the 
consolatory and inspiriting visits of kinsmen and friends, 
but even tiie introduction of food and other comforts, in 
their state of starving destitution. The Carthaginian 
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faction proceeded to elect Majorinus to the vacant see. 
Both parties appealed to the civil power ; and Anulinus, 
the Prefect of Africa^ who during the reign of Diocletian 
had seen the Christians dragged before his tribunal^ and 
whose authority ihej then disclaimed with uncompro- 
mising unanimity, now saw them crowding in hostile 
fEictions to demand his interference in their domestic 
discords. 

The cause was referred to the imperial decision of 
Constantino. At a later period the Donatists, being 
worsted in the strife, bitterly reproached their adver- 
saries with this appeal to the civil tribunal, '^ What have 
Christians to do with kings, or bishops with palaces P*""^ 
Their adversaries justly recriminated, that they had 
been as ready as themselves to request the intervention 
of the Gh>vernment Constantine delegated the judge- 
mentm their cause to the bishops of Gktul;^ but the first 
council was composed of a great majority of Italian 
bishops ; and Eome, for the first time, witnessed 
a public trial of a Christian cause before an 
assembly of bishops, presided over by her prelate. The 
Council was formed of the three Gallic bishops of bo- 
logne, of Autim, and of Aries. The Italian bishops (we 
may conjecture that these were considered the more 



Coandlor 
Borne. 



• Optatos, 1. 22. 

1^ Augostine, writiDg when the efi- 
Kopsl authority stood on a le7el 
nearer to or even higher than the 
throne, asaerts that Constantine did 
not dare to asfome a cognisanoe oyer 
the election of a bishop. ''Constantinns 
non aosns est df cansft episcopi jndi- 
care.*' Epist. cr n. 8. Natural equity 
as well as othei reasons would induce 
Constantine to delegate the affair to a 



Christian commission. The account of 
Optatus ascribes to Constantine speeches 
which it is difficolt to reconcile with 
his public conduct as regards Chris- 
tianity at this period of his life. The 
Coimdl of Borne was held A.D. 313, 
2nd October. 

The decrees of the Council of Kome 
and of Aries, with other documents on 
the subject, may be found in the f ^nrtb 
Yolome of Bouth. 
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impoitant sees, or were filled by the most influential 
prelates) were those of Milan, Cesena, Quintiano, Eimini, 
Florence, Pisa, Faenza, Capua, Benevento, Terracina, 
Prseneste, Tres Tabemfia, Ostia, Ursinum (Urbinum), 
Forum GlaudiL 

Caecilian and Donatus appeared each at the head of 
ten bishops of his party. Both denounced their adver- 
saries as guilty of the crime of tradition. The partisans 
of Donatus rested their appeal on the invalidity of an 
ordination by a bishop, Felix of Apthunga, who had 
been guilty of that delinquency. The party of Gsecilian 
accused almost the whole of the Numidian bishops, and 
Donatus himself, as involyed in the same guilt. It was 
a wise and temperate policy in the Catholic party, to 
attempt to cancel all embittering recollections of the 
days of trial and infirmity ; to abolish all distinctions, 
which on one part led to pride, on the other to degra* 
dation ; to reconcile, in those halcyon days of prosperity, 
the whole Christian world in one harmonious confederacy. 
This policy was that of the GU)Y6mment. At this early 
period of his Christianity, if he might yet be called a 
Christian, Constantino was little likely to enter into 
the narrow and exclusiye principles of the Donatist& 
As Emperor, Christianity was recommended to his favour 
by the harmonising and tranquillising influence which it 
exercised over a large body of the people. If it broke 
up into hostile feuds, it lost its value as an ally or an 
instrument of civil government. But it was exactly 
this levelling of all religious distinctions, this liberal and 
comprehensive spirit, that would annihilate the less im- 
portant differences, which struck at the vital principle 
of Donatism. They had confronted all the malice of the 
persecutor, they had disdained to compromise any prin- 
ciple, to concod3 the minutest point ; and were they to 
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Abandon & saperiority so hardly earned, and to acquiesce 
in the readmission of all those who had forfeited their 
Christian privileges to the same rank ? Were they not 
to exercise the high function of readmission into the 
fold with proper severity? The decision of the Council 
was favourable to the cause of Caecilian. Donatus ap- 
pealed to the Emperor, who retained the heads of both 
parties in Italy, to allow time for the province to regain 
its quiet In defiance of the Emperor, both the leaders 
fled back to Africa, to set themselves at the head of 
Aj>.8u. t^^ir respective factions. The patient Con- 
ittAnf. gtantine summoned a new, a more remote 
council at Aries. Csscilian and the African bishops 
were cited to appear in that distant province; public 
vehicles were furnished for their conveyance at the Em- 
peror's charge ; each bishop was attended by two of his 
inferior clei^, with three domestics. The Bishop of 
Aries presided in this Council, which confirmed the 
judgement of that in Bome. 

A second Donatus now appeared upon the scene, of 
more vigorous and more persevering character, greater 
ability, and with all the enei^ and self-confidence which 
enabled him to hold together the faction. The party 
now assumed the name of Donatists. On the death of 
Majorinus, Donatus succeeded to the dignity of Anti- 
Bishop of Carthage : the whole African province con- 
tinued to espouse the quarrel ; the au^ority of the 
Government, which had been invoked by both parties, was 
soomfdlly rejected by that against which the award was 
made. Three times was the decision repeated in favour 
of the Catholic party, at Bome, at Aries, and at Milan ; 
each time was more strongly established the 
self-evident truth, which has been so late re- 
eognised by the Christian world, the incompetency of any 
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CoTincil to reconcile religious differences. The snfiages 
of the many cannot bind the consciences, or enb'ghten 
the minds, or even overcome the obstinacy, of the few. 
Neither party can yield without abandoning the very 
principles by which they have been constituted a party. 
A commission issued to JSlius, Prefect of the district, 
to examine the charge against Felix, Bishop of Apthunga» 
gave a fiEtvourable verdict^ An imperial commission of 
two delegates to Carthage, ratified the decision of the 
former councils. At every turn the Donatists protested 
against the equity of the decrees; they loudly com- 
plamed of the unjust and partial influence exerosed by 
Osius, Bishop of Cordova, over the mind of the Em- 
peror. At length the tardy indignation of the Grovem- 
ment had recourse to violent measures. The 
Donatist bishops were driven into exile, their 
churches destroyed or sold, and the property seized fot 
the imperial revenue. The Donatists defied the armed 
interference, as they had disclaimed the authority, of the 
Government This first development of the principles 
of Christian sectarianism was as stem, as inflexible, and 
as persevering, as in later times. The Donatists drew 
their narrow pale around their persecuted secl^ and 
asserted themselves to be the only elect people of Christ ; 
the only people whose clergy could claim an unbroken 
apostolical succession, vitiated in all other communities 
of Christians by the inexpiable crime of tradition. 
Wherever they obtained possession of a church they 
burned the altar ; or, where wood was scarce, scraped 
off the infection of heretical communion ; they melted 
the cups, and sold, it was said, the sanctified metal for 
profane, perhaps for Pagan, uses; they rebaptized all 
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who joined their sect; they made the yirgins renew 
their tows; they would not even permit the bodies of 
the Catholics to repose in peace, lest they sdionld pol- 
lute the common cemeteries. The implacable faction 
darkened into a sanguinary feud. For the first time 
human blood was sh^ in conflicts between followers of 
the Prince of Peace. Each party reeriminated on the 
other^ but nether denies the barbarous scenes of mas- 
sacre and licence which devastated the African cities. 
The Donatists boasted of their martyrs, and the cruelties 
of the Catholic party rest on their own admission : they 
deny not, they proudly vindicate their barbarities — ^^ Is 
the vaigeanee of Qod to be defrauded of its victims ? " ' 
— and they appeal to the Old Testament to justify, by 
the examples of Moses, of Phineas, and of Elijah, the 
Christian duty of slaying by thousands the renegades, 
or the unbelievers. 
In vain Constantino at lei^th published an edict of 
peace : the afllicted pr<]ivince was rent asunder 

A.D. 321 

till the close of his rdgn, and during that of 
his son, by this religious warfare. For, on the other hand. 
The Gticnm. the barbarous fanaticism of the Circumcellions 
«ui«Q0. involved the Donatist party in the guilt of in- 
surrection, and connected them witii revolting atrocities, 
which they were accused of countenancing, of exciting, 
if not actually sanctioning by their presence. That 
which in the opulent cities, or the well-ordered eommu- 



' This damning pannge if fouiiil 
in the work of the Oatholic Optatne: 
^ Quadomniaohi Tindietam Deinolhie 
mereatar oocidL*' Oompare the whole 
chapter, iil. 6. An ahle writer (Mr. 
Bright) (Historj of the Church) has 
objected to his statement I adhere to 



it. There is a yerj strong description 
of the persecutions which thej endured 
from the Catholics in the letter put 
in hj the Donatist Irishop Habet 
Deum in the conftreooc ' eld during 
the reign of Honoriua. Apod Dupi% 
No. 25S. in fine. 
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nitied, led to fierce and irreconcileable oontentioDy grew 
np among the wild borderers on civilisation into fitna* 
tical firenzy. Where Christianity has outstripped civili- 
sation^ and has not had time to effect its beneficent and 
hmuanising change^ whether in the bosom of an old 
society^ or within the limits of savage life> it becomes, 
in times of violent excitement, instead of a pacific prin- 
ciple to assuage, a new element of ungovernable strife. 
The long peace which had been enjoyed by the province 
of Africa, and the flourishing corn-trade which it con- 
ducted as the granary of Bome and of the Italian pro- 
vinces, had no doubt extended the pursuits of agriculture 
into the Numidian, Grsetulian, and Mauritanian villages. 
The wild tribes had gradually become industrious pea- 
sants, and among them Christianity had found an open 
field for its exertions, and the increasing agricultural 
settlements had become Christian bishoprics. But the 
savage was yet only half^amed ; and no sooner had the 
fiames of the Donatist conflict spread into these peaceful 
districts, than the genuine Christian was lost in the fiery 
marauding child of the desert. Maddened by oppres- 
siou, wounded in his religious feelings by the expulsion 
and persecution of the bishc^, from his old nature he 
resumed the fierce spirit of independence, the contempt 
for the laws of property, and the burning desire of 
revenge. Of his new religion he retained only the per- 
verted language, or rather that of the Old Testam^t, 
with an implacable hatred of all hostile sects ; a stem 
ascetic continence, which perpetually broke out into 
paroxysms of unbridled licentiousness; and a fjematic 
passion for martyrdom, which assumed the acts of a kind 
of methodical insanity. 

The Circumcellions commenced their ravages during 
the reign of Constantino, and continued in urns during 
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that of bis successor C!onstan& No sooner had the 
proyindal authorities received instructions to reduce the 
proyinoe by force to religious unity, than the Circum- 
cellionsy who had at first confined their ravages to 
disorderly and hasty incursions, broke out into open 
revolt' They defeated one body of the imperial troops, 
and killed Ursacius, the Boman general. They aban- 
doned, by a simultaneous impulse, their agricultural 
pursuits; they proclaimed themselves the instruments 
of Divine justice, and the protectors of the oppressed ; 
they first asserted the wild theory of the civil equality 
of mankind, which has so often, in later periods of the 
world, become the animating principle of Christian 
fanaticism; they proclaimed the abolition of slavery; 
they thrust the proud and opulent master from his 
chariot, and made him walk by the side of .his slave, 
who, in his turn, was placed in tiie stately vehicle ; they 
cancelled all debts, and released the debtors; their 
most sanguinary acts were perpetrated in the name of 
religion, and Christian language was profiuied by its 
association with their atrocities. Their leaders were 
the Captains of the Saints ; ^ the battle hymn, ^'FtBise 
to Qod ! " Their weapons were not swords, for Christ 
had forbidden the use of the sword to Peter, but huge 
and massy clubs, with which they beat their miserable 
victims to deatL" They were bound by vows of the 
severest continence, but the African temperament, in 

■ Hie CircnmoeUioDS were uuao- nameB which thcj aisumed. Habet 
^nainted with the Latin language^ I Demn i^pean among the Donatitt 
and are said to ha^e tptken onlj the bishops in a confenooe held with the 

Catholics at Carthage, Aj). 411. Ses 
the report of the conference in the 
Donatistan Monuments collected by 
Dnpin, at the end of his edition el 
Optatns. 



Panic of the coontrj. 

t Angustine asserts that they were 
«d bj their deigy, t. li. p. 575. 

* The Donatists anticipated <mr 
Fttiliai in llioie strange religioas 
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its state of feverish excitement, was too strong for 
the bonds of fanatical restramt ; the companies of the 
Saints not merely abused the privileges of war by the 
most licentions outrages on the females, but were at* 
tended by troops of drunken prostitutes whom they 
called their sacred virgins. But the most extraordinary 
development of their fanaticism, was their p^^^,. 
rage for martyrdom. When they could not ">«*y»*»>- 
obtain it from the sword of the enemy, they inflicted it 
upon themselves. The ambitious martyr declared him- 
self a candidate for the crown of glory : he then gave 
himself up to every kind of revelry, pampering, as it 
were, and fiittening the victim for sacrifica When he 
had wrought himself to the pitch of frenzy, he rushed 
out, and, with a sword in one hand and money in the 
other, he threatened death and oflTered reward to the 
first comer who would satisfy his eager longings for the 
glorious crown. They leaped from precipices; they 
went into the Pagan temples to provoke the vengeance 
of the worshippers. 

Such are the excesses to which Christianity is con 
stantly liable, as the religion of a savage and uncivilised 
people ; but, on the other hand, it must be laid down 
as a political axiom equally universal, that this fanati- 
cism rarely buirsts out into disorders dangerous to 
society, unless goaded and maddened by persecution.* 

Donatism was the fatal schism of one province of 
Christendom: the few communities formed on these 
rigid principles in Spain and in Bome died away in 
n^lect; but however diminished its influence, it dis- 
tracted the African province for three centuries, and 



* Compare the persecution at the end of Dnpin's edition of Optatiu. Tille* 
Kiaot, vi. 147. 
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was only finally extirpated with Christiaaity itself, b]^ 
the all-absorbing progress of MohammiBdaiiism^ At 
one time Constantino resorted to milder measures, and 
issned an edict of toleration. But in the. x^igix of Cpn- 
stans, the persecution was renewed with v^care unrelent- 
ing severi^. Two imperial officers^ Paul and Macjorius, 
were sent to reduce the province to religious unity. 
The Circumcellions encountered them with obstinate 
yalour, but were totally defeated in the sanguinary 
battle of Bagnia. In the later reigns, when the laws 
against heresy became more frequent and severe, the 
Donatists were named with marked reprobation in the 
condemnatory edicts. Yet, in the time of Honorius, 
they boasted, in a conference with the Catholics, that 
they equally divided at least the province of Numidia, 
and that the Catholics only obtained a majority of 
bishops by the im£Bar means of subdividing the sees. 
This conference was held in the vain, though then it 
might not appear ungrounded, hope of reuniting the 
great body of the Donatists with the Catholic com- 
munion. The Donatists, says Gibbon, with his usual 
sarcasm, and more than his usual truth, had received a 
practical lesson on the consequences of their own prin- 
ciples. A small sect, the Maidminians, had been formed 
within their body, who asserted themselves to be the 
only genuine Church of God, denied the efficacy of the 
sacraments, disclaimed the apostolic power of the clergy, 
and rigidly appropriated to their own narrow sect the 
merits of Christ, and the hopes of salvation* But 
neither this fetal warning, nor the eloquence of St 
Augustine, wrought much effect on the Puritans of 
Afijca; they still obstinately denied the legality of 
CfledUan's ordination ; still treated their adversaries as 
the dastardly traditors of the Sacred Writings; still 
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dwelt apart in the nnquestioning conyiction that they 
were the sole subjects of the kingdom of Heaven ; that 
to them alone belonged the privilege of immortality 
through Christy while the rest of the worlds the un- 
worthy followers of Christ, not less than the blind and 
unconverted Heathen, were perishing in their outcast 
and desperate state of condemnation. 



7 Dooatists are mentioned at the I and are still powerful enough to eject 
•bd of the sixth century (see Gregory I the Catholics from their chnn^n 
tilt Grant, fipi*t. I. 72-75, ii. 33), I Gng. £]>ist iU. 88-S5, v. «& 
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CHAPTER IL 



GoDstttitiiie becomes sole Emperor. 

Bt the yictory over Mazentius, Gonstantine had be- 
Tbe nut ^^^ master of half the Boman world. Ghris- 



tianity^ if it had not contributed to the success, 
shared the advantage of the triumph. By the Edict of 
Milan the Christians had resumed all their former 
rights as citizens, their churches were reopened, their 
public services recommenced, and their silent work of 
aggression on the hostile Paganism began again under 
the most promising auspices. The equal fovour with 
which they were beheld by the sovereign, appeared both 
to their enemies and to themselves an open declaration 
on their side. The public acts, the laws, and the medals 
of Constantine,'^ show how the lofty eclectic indifferent- 
ism of the Emperor, which extended impartial protec- 
tion over all the conflicting faiths, or attempted to 
mingle together their least inharmonious elements, 
gradually but slowly gave place to the progressive in- 
fluence of Christianity. Christian bishops appeared as 
regular attendants upon the court ; the internal dissen- 
sions of Christianity became affairs of state. The Pagan 



* Eckhel supposes that the Heathen 
tjmho]s disappeared fix>m the coins 
of Conatantine after his victory over 
Lidnioa. Doctr. Num. in Constant. 

I maj add here another observation 
of this great authority on such sab- 
fecti>: " Eicutt universam Constantini 



monetam, nunqoam in e& ant Cliristi 
imaginem aut Constantini effigiem 
cmce insignem reperiei .... In 
nonnullis jam nMmogiwnma Christ 
$ ^ inseritnr labaro aut yexillo, 
jam in are& nuromi solitarii excabat; 
jam aliis, ut patebit, comparet modis.** 
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party saw^ with increasing apprehension for their oiYn 
authority and the fate of Borne, the period of the 
secular games^ on the due celebration of which de- 
pended tiie duration of the Boman soyereignty^ pass 
away unhonoured.^ It was an extraordinary 
change in the constitution of the Western 
world, when the laws of the empire issued from the 
court of Treves, and Italy and Africa awaited the 
changes in their civil and religious constitution, from 
the seat of government on the barbarous German 
frontier. The munificent grant of Constantine for the 
restoration of the African churches, had appeared to 
commit him in favour of the Christian party, and had 
perhaps indirectly contributed to inflame the dissensions 
in that province. 

A new law recognised the clerical order as a distinct 
and privileged dass. It exempted them from o^iiocte 
the onerous municipal offices, which had begun tueuw. 
to press heavily upon the more opulent inhabitants of 
the towns. It is the surest sign of misgovemment^ 
when the higher classes shrink from the posts of honour 
and of trust During the more flourishing days of the 
empire, the Decurionate, the chief municipal dignity, 
had been the great object of provincial ambition. 
The Decurions formed the Senates of the towns; they 
supplied the magistrates firom their body, and had the 
right of electing them.« 

Under the new financial system introduced by Dio- 
detian, the Decurions were made responsible for ihe full 
amount of taxation imposed by the cataster or assess- 



^ Zoamas, L ii. c 1. 
« SoTigny Rdmische Becht, i. 18. 
Compare th« whole book of the Theo- 
Godfl^ De Decorioiubiis. Per* 



8001 conceded their property to eecapi 
aenring the paUiooffioee. Ood.Theod» 
iii.1-8. 
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ment on Hie town and district. As the payment became 
more burthenflome or difficult, the tenants, or even the 
proprietinrs, either became insolvent or fled their country 
But the inexorable revenue still exacted from the Deca* 
rions the whole sum assessed on their town or district 
The office itself grew into disrepute, and the law was 
obliged to force that upon the reluctant citizen of wealth 
or character, which had before been an object of eager 
emulation and competition.^ The Christians obtained 
the exemption of their ecclesiastical order from these 
civil offices. The exemption was grounded on the just 
plea of its incompatibility with their religious duties.* 
The Emperor declared, in a letter to CaBcilian, Bishop of 
Carthage, that the Christian priesthood ought not to be 
withdrawn from the worship of God, which is the pin- 
cipal source of the prosperity of the empire. The effect 
of this immunity shows the oppressed and discnrganised 
state of society/ Numbers of persons, in order to secure 
this exemption, roshed at once into the clerical order of 
the Christians; and this manifest abuse demanded an 
immediate modification of the law. None were to be 
admitted into the sacred order except on the vacancy 
Aj». S90. of a religious charge, and then those only whose 
^m^MDe- poverty exempted them from the municipal 
•°'**°*'*' functions.' Those whose property imposed 
upon them the duty of the Decurionate, were ordered to 



* See two disserUtione of Savignj 
on the taiation of the empire* in the 
Transactions of the Berlin Academy, 
and translated in the Cambridge Cias- 
sical Researches, 

• The offioers of the rojal hoose- 
hoU, and their descendants, had the 
same enmptlon, whidt was likewiMe 
eitwided to the Jtwish archisynagogi 



or elders. Le Beau, 165. Cod. 
Theodos. zri. 8, 2. 

The priests and the Flamines, with 
the Decorions, were exempt froa cer* 
tain inferior offices. Cod. Theodos. ziL 
T. 2. 

' See the Tarious laws on this sob 
jeet, Oodez Theodos. zri. 2, 3, 6-11. 

f Cod. Theodos. xri. 2, 17, tD. 
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abandon their religious profesdon. Such was the despotic 
power of the sovereign, to which the Christian Church 
still submitted, either on the principle of passive obe- 
dience, or in gratitude for the protection of the civil 
authority. The legislator interfered without scruple in 
the domestic administration of the Christian commu-, 
nity, and the Christians received the Imperial edicts in 
silent submission. The appointment of a Christian, the 
celebrated Lactantius, to superintend the education of 
Crispin, the eldest son of the Emperor, was at once 
a most decisive and most influential step towards the . 
public declaration of Christianity as the religion of the 
Imperial family. Another important law, the ground- 
work of the vast property obtained by the Church, gave 
it the fullest power to receive the bequests of the pious. 
Their right of holding property had been admitted appa- 
rentiy by Alexander Severus, annidled by Diocletian, 
and was now conceded in the most explicit terms by 
Constantino.^ 

But half the world remained still disunited from the 
dominion of Constantine and of Christianity. The first 
war with Licinius had been closed by the waw with 
batties of Gbalae and Mardia, and a new parti- ^**^^ 
tion of the empire. It was succeeded by a hollow ant 
treacherous peace of nine years.* The favour shown bj 
Constantine to his Christian subjects, seems to have 
thrown Licinius upon the opposite interest. The Edict 
of Milan had been issued in the joint names of the two 



^ Habeat unusquisque lioentiam, 
■anctiiBimo Catholicse veDerabiliqae 
eondlio, deoedens bonomm, quod 
|>laoet, reUnqnere. Non tint caim 
TuiH»a. NihU est, quod magis homi- 
Bit>ut dabetor, quam at laprenue 



Tolontatu, pottquam aliad jam t^ 
non poesint, liber ait ttattu, et lioona^ 
quod iteram non redit, imperinm. C 
Th. xn. 2, 4, De Epiaoopis. Thii law 
is assignad to the jmr 321. . 
> 314 to 323. 
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Emperors. In his conflict with Maximin^ Licinius had 
avenged the oppressions of Ghristianity on their most 
relentless adversary. Bnt when the crisis approached 
which was to decide the fate of the whole empire, as 
Constantino had adopted every means of securing their 
cordial support, so Licinius repelled the allegiance of 
his Christian subjects by disfavour, by mistrust^ by ex- 
pulsion from offices of honour, by open persecution, till, 
in the language of the ecclesiastical historian, the world 
was divided into two r^ons, those of day and of night^ 
The vices as well as the policy of Licinius nught disin- 
udntube. cline him to endure the importunate presence 
of the Christian bishops in his court ; but he 
might disguise his hostile disposition to the 
churchmen under his declared dislike of eunuchs and of 
courtiers,'^ — ^the vermin, as he called them, of the 
palace. The stem avarice of Licinius would be con- 
trasted to his disadvantage with the protfuse liberality 
of Constantino; his looser debaucheries with the severer 
morals of the Western Emperor. Licinius proceeded to 
purge his household troops of those whose inclination to 
his rival he might, not without reason, mistrust ; none 
were permitted to retain their rank who refused to 
sacrifice. He prohibited the synods of the clergy, which 
he naturally apprehended might degenerate into conspi- 
racies in favour of his rival He confined the bishops to 
the care of their own dioceses.** He affected, in his care 
for the public morals, to prohibit the promiscuous 
worship of men and women in the churches;^ and in 



fc Eiueb. Vita Coattant i. 49. 

* Spadonttm et Aulioontm omniam 
▼ehcmeoB domitor, tineM sorioesque 
palstii eos appellans. Aur. Vict Epit. 



• Vit CoDftant. i. 41. 

• Vit. Constant Womoi were li 
be instructed by the Deaomeeses akv 
Vit Const i. 53. 
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suited the sanctity of the Christian worship, by com* 
manding that it diould be celebrated in the open air. 
The edict prohibiting all access to the prisons, though a 
strong and unwilling testimony to the charitable exer- 
tions of the Christians, and by their writers represented 
as an act of wanton and unexampled inhumanity, was 
caused probably by a jealous policy, rather than by 
wanton cruelty of temper. It is quite dear that the 
prayers of the Christians, perhaps more worldly weap(m8^ 
were armed in &vour of Constantino. The Eastern 
Churches would be jealous of their happier Western 
brethren, and naturally would be eager to bask in the 
equal sunshine of Imperial fayour. At length, either 
fearing the e£fect of their prayers with the Deity whom 
they addressed,^ or their influence in alienating the 
minds of their votaries from his own cause to that of 
him who, in the East, was considered the champion of 
the Christian cause, Lidnius commanded the Christian 
churches in Fontus to be dosed ; he destroyed some of 
them, perhaps for defiance of his edicts. Some acts of 
persecution took place; the Christians fled agam into 
the country, and began to conceal themselyes in the 
woods and caves. Many instances of violence, some of 
martyrdom, occurred,*i particularly in Fontus. There 



9 2i/i^cXet(r0ai yhp obic iiyuro 
Mp a^ov riis <6x^» (rvrciSdri 
^^Xy rovro Xoy t(6iiMPos, &XX' ^^p 

r^of iifua ica2 r^y 0c^ tXtovvBcu 
94fw*ivro, £Q8eb. x. 8. 

% Soaomen, H. K i. 7, asserts that 
many of tht dergy, as well as bishops, 
were martyred. Dodwell, however, 
•bserres (De Pancitate Ifartjram, 91), 
** CaTeiDt fiibdlatores ne quos alios sab 



lacinio martjres fkdant pniterquam 
episoopos.*' Compare Rvinart. There 
is great difficnlty about Basileas, 
Bishop of Amasa. He is generallf 
reckoned by the Greek writers as a 
martyr (see F^ ad an. 316, n. x.) ; 
bat he is expressly stated by Philos- 
toigios (lib. i.), confirmed by Atha- 
nasias (0»t 1, contra Ariaiios), te 
have been p r es e nt at the Conndl o 
Nkaea some yean afttrwarda. 
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was a wide-spread ap{H:eheiision that a new and general 
p^secution was about to break out, when the Emperor 
of the West mored, in the language of the Christian 
historian, to rescue the whole of mankind fix>m the 
tyranny of one.* 

Whether or not, in hctf Licinius avowed the immi- 
nent war to be a strife for mastery between the two 
religions, the decisive struggle between the ancient 
gods of Borne and the new divinity of the Christians;' 
whether he actually led the chief officers and his most 
eminent political partisans into a beautiful consecrated 
grove, crowded witii the images of the gods ; and ap* 
pealed, by the light of blazing torches, and amid the 
smoke of sacrifice, to the gods of their ancestors against 
his atheistic adversariesy the followers of a foreign and 
unknown deity, whose ignominious sign was displayed in 
the van of their armies ; nevertheless, the propagation of 
sudi storiea shows how completely, according to their 
own sentiments, the interests of Christianity were iden- 
tified with the cause of Constantino.^ On both sides 
were again marshalled all the supernatural terrors 
which religious hope or superstitious awe could sum- 
moiL Diviners, soothsayers, and Egyptian magicians, 
animated the troops of Licinius.*^ The Christians in 
the army of Constantino attributed all his success to 
the prayers of the pious bishops who accompanied his 
army, and especially to the holy Labarum, whose bearer 
passed unhurt among showers of fatal javelins.^ 



' Vit. Const U. 5. 

irptntiim Somnen* i* 7* 

Sacrifices and dirinations were re- 
rortod to, and promissd to Lidnios 



uniyeiiBal empire. 

* Vit Constant iL 4. 

« Eoseb. Vit Consluit i. 49. 

« EnaebiusdeoIarestliatlMbeardtliis 
from the lips of Constantine himsel£ 
One man, who in his panic gave up 
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The battle of Hadriano|dey and the naval yictory of 
Criffpus, decided the fate of the world, and the ^Jl^^^^ 
establishment of Christianity as the religion of ▲j>. 393. 
the empire. The death of licinius rennited the whole 
Boman world under the sceptre of Coilstantine. 

Ensebios ascribes to Gonstantine, during this battle, an 
act of Christian mercy, at lesfit as nnnsnal as the appear- 
ance of the banner of the cross at the head of the Boman 
army. He issued orders to spare the lives of his enemies, 
and oflTered rewards for all captives brought in alive. 
Even if this be not strictly true, its exaggeration or in- 
vention, or even its relation as a praiseworthy act, shows 
^e new spirit which was working in the mind of man7 

Among the first acts of the sole Emperor of the world, 
were the repeal of all the edicts of Licinius against the 
Christians, the release of all prisoners from the dungeon 
or the mine or the servile and humiliating occupations 
to which some had- been contemptuously condemned in 
the manufeictories conducted by women; the recall of 
all the exiles ; the restoration of all who had been de- 
prived of their rank in the army, or in the civil service ; 
the restitution of all property of which they had been 
despoiled, — ^that of the martyrs to the legal heirs, where 
there were no heirs, to the Church. The property of the 
churches was not only restored, but the power to receive 
donations in land, already granted to the Western 
churches, was extended to the Eastern. The Emperor 
himself set the example of giving back all that had 
been confiscated to the state. 

Constantino issued two edicts, recounting all these 
exemptions, restitutions, and privileges — one addressed 



ttie crow to mother, was inmiediatelj I ally around the cross was wcncded* 
tranAxed in his flight. No one actu- 1 ' Vii Oonst n. 18. 
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to the Churches, the other to the cities of the East ; the 
latter alone is extant Its tone might certainly indicate 
that Constantine considered the contest with Licinius as, 
in some degree, a war of religion. His own triumph 
and the &te of his enemies are adduced as unanswer- 
able eyidences io the superiority of that God whose 
followers had been so cruelly persecuted. The resto- 
ration of the Christians to all their property and immu' 
nities, was an act not merely of justice and humanity, 
but of gratitude to the Deity. 

But Constantine now appeared more openly to the 
whole world as the head of the Christian community. 
He sat> not in the Boman senate deliberating on the 
affidrs of the empire, but presiding in a council of 
Christian bishops, summoned from all parts of 
the world, to decide, as of infinite importance 
to the Boman Empire, a contested point of the Christian 
&ith. The council was held at Nicaea, one of the most 
ancient of the Eastern cities. The transactions of the 
Council, the questions which were agitated before it, and 
the decrees which it issued, will be postponed for the 
present, in order that this important controyersy, which 
so long diyided Christianity, may best be related in a 
continuous narratiye : we pass to the following year. 
Up to this period Christianity had seen much to 
admire, and little that it would yenture to dis- 
approye, in the public acts or in the domestic 
character of Constantine. His offences against 
the humanity of the Gtospel would find palliation, or 
rather yindication and approyal, in a warrior and a 
soyereign. The age was not yet so fidly leayened with 
Christiamty as to condemn the barbarity of that Boman 
pride which exposed without scruple the braye captive 
etueflainfi of the Grerman tribes in the amphitheatre 
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Again, after the trimnpli of Constantine over Maxentiiis, 
this bloody spectacle had been renewed at Treves, on a 
new victory of Constantine over the Barbarians. The 
extirpation of the family of a competitor for the empire 
would pass as the usual, perhaps the necessary, policy 
of the times. The public hatred would applaud the 
death of the voluptuous Maxentius, and that of his 
family would be the inevitable consequences of his guilt. 
Licinius had provoked his own fate by resistance to the 
will of God and his persecution of the religion of Christ. 
Nor was the fall of Licinius followed by any general 
proscription ; his son lived for a few years to be the 
undistinguished victim of a sentence which involved 
others in whom the public mind took far deeper interest. 
Licinius himself was permitted to live a short time at 
Thessalonica.' It is said by some that his life was 
guaranteed by a solemn oath, and that he was permitted 
to partake of the hospitality of the conqueror.' Yet his 
death, though the brother-in-law of Constantine, was but 
an expected event.^ The tragedy which took place in 
the family of Constantine betrayed to the surprised and 
anxious world, that, if his outward demeanour showed 



* Le Beau (Hiit. du Bas Eippire, 
L 220) recites with great &imess 
the varying accoimts of the death of 
Licinius, and the motives which are 
•aid to have prompted it. But he 
proceeds to infer that Licinius mast 
have been guilty of some new crime, 
to induce Constantine to violate his 
iolemn oath. 

* Contra religionem sacramenti 
ThcssalonicaB privatns oocisiii est 
Eutrop. lib. x. 

^ Eusehius nyi that he wns put to 
VOL. IX. 



deatli by the laws of war, and openly 
approves of his execution and that of 
the other enemies of God. Nt^/xy 
voXiyMv 9uuepiyas rf irpeiro^ari Tape- 
9i9ov rifA«pi<f . . . Koi iiti&Xkvvro, 
T^y irpo<rfiKOwray Irixotrrcs Hicriv, 
cl TTii BtofMxias trififiovKot, How 
singularly does this contrast with the 
passage above! See p. SI 9 (Vit. 
Const, ii. 13) bigotry and mercy ad- 
vancing hand in himd — the stei-nei 
cr«ed overpowering the Goepel. 
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respect or veneration for Christianity^ its milder doc- 
trines had made little impression on the unsoftened 
Paganism of his heart 

Crispns^ the son of Constantine by Minervina, his 
Aj>.»«. first wife, was a youth of high and brilliant 
fttoj^wD promise. In his early years his education had 
tine. been entrusted to the celebrated Lactantius, 

and there is reason to suppose that he was imbued 
by his eloquent preceptor with the Christian doc- 
trines ; but the gentler sentiments instilled by the new 
faith had by no means unnerved the vigour or tamed 
the martial activity of youtL Had he been content 
with the calmer and more retiring virtues of the Chris- 
tian, without displaying the dangerous qualifications of 
a warrior and a statesmen, he might have escaped the 
fatal jealousy of his father, and the arts which were no 
doubt employed for his ruin. In his campaign against 
the Barbarians, Crispus had shown himself a worthy son 
of Constantine, and his naval victory over the fleet of 
Licinius had completed the conquest of the empire. 
The conqueror of Maxentius and of Licinius, the undis- 
puted master of the Boman world, might have been 
expected to stand superior to that common failing of 
weak monarchs, a jealous dread of the heir to theii 
throne. The unworthy fears of Constantine were be- 
trayed by an edict incpn^istent with the early promise 
of his reign. He had endeavoured, soon after his 
accession, to repress the odious crime of delation; a 
rescript now appeared, inviting, by large reward and 
liberal promise of favour, those informations which he 
had before nobly disdained ; and this edict seemed to 
betray the apprehensions of the Government, that some 
widely ramified and darkly organised conspiracy was 
afoot. But if such conspiracy existed, the Government 
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refused, by the secrecy of its own proceedings, to en- 
lighten the public mind. 

Borne itself, and the whole Eoman world, heard with 
horror and amazement, that in the midst of the solemn 
festival, which was celebrating with the utmost neaoiof 
splendour the twentieth year of the Emperor's ^JT^ 
reign, his eldest son had been suddenly seized, sm. 
and, either without trial, or after a hurried examination, 
had been transported to the shore of Istria, and had 
perished by an obscure death.^ Nor did Crispus fall 
alone ; the young licinius, the nephew of Constantine, 
who had been spared after his father's death and yainly 
honoured with the title of Ccesar, shared his fate. The 
aword of justice or of cruelty, once let loose, raged 
against those who w^re suspected as partisans of the 
dangerous Crispus, or as implicated in the wide-spread 
conspiracy, till the bold satire of an eminent officer of 
state did not scruple, in some lines privately circulated,^ 
to compare the splendid but bloody times with those of 
Nero.* 

But this was only the first act of the domestic tragedy ; 
the death of the Emperor's wife Fausta, the Death of 
partner of twenty years of wedlock, the mother ^*^***^ 
of his three surviving sons, increased the general horror. 
She was suffocated in a bath, which had been heated to 
an insupportable degree of temperature. Many rumours 



< Vict. £pit. in Constantino. Eutrop. 
lib. X. Zodmns, il 'C 29. Sidonlus, 
▼. Epbt S. Of the eoclesiattical his- 
toriaosy Fhilostorgiai (lib. ii. 4) attri- 
bated tiie death of Crkpas to the arts 
of his stepmother. He adds a strange 
stoijy that Constintine was poisoned 
bj his brothexi in xerenge for the 



death of Crispus. Soiomen, while he 
refutes the notion of the connexion of 
the death of CSrispos with the oonver' 
sion of Goostantine, admits the iacV 
L i. c. 5. 
* The CoEBol Albinos,— 

Satomi aarea MBda qiiis reqoiret ? 
Snnt bsK gemniea sea Neroolsiuu 

Sid, ApoO. V. 8 

Y 2 
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were propagated throughout the empire concerning this 
dark transaction, of which the real secret was no doubt 
concealed, if not in the bosom, within the palace of 
Constantine. The awful crimes which had thrilled the 
scene of ancient tragedy, were said to have polluted the 
imperial chamber. The guilty step-mother had either, 
like Phaedra, revenged the insensibility of the youthful 
Crispus by an accusation of incestuous violence, or the 
crime, actually perpetrated, had involved them both in 
the common guilt and ruin. In accordance with the 
former story, the miserable Constantine had discovered 
too lat« the machinations which had stained his hand 
with the blood of a guiltless son : in the agony of his 
remorse he had &8ted forty days; he had abstained 
from the use of the bath ; he had proclaimed his own 
guilty precipitancy, and the innocence of his son, by 
raising a golden statue of the murdered Crispus, with 
the simple but emphatic inscription, "To my unfor- 
tunate son.*' The Christian mother of Constantine, 
Helena, had been the principal agent in the detection 
of the wicked Fausta ; it was added, that, besides her 
unnatural passion for her step-son, she was found to 
have demeaned herself to the embraces of a slave. 

It is dangerous to attempt to rec/oncile with proba- 
bility these extraordinary events, which so often surpass, 
in the strange reality of their circumstances, the wildest 
fictions. But, according to the ordinary course of things, 
Crispus would appear the victim of political rather than 
of domestic jealousy. The innocent Licinius might be 
an object of suspicion, as implicated in a conspiracy 
against the power but not against the honour of Con- 
stantino. The removal of Crispus opened the succession 
of the throne to the sons of Fausta. The passion of 
maternal ambition is much more consistent with human 
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nature than the incestuous love of a step-mother, ad« 
vanced in life and with many children, towards her 
husband's son. The guilt of compassing the death of 
Crispus, whether by the atrocious accusations of a 
Phsedra, or by the more vulgar arts of common court 
intrigue, might come to light at a later period ; and the 
indignation of the Emperor at having been deluded into 
the execution of a gallant and blameless son, the desire 
of palliating to the world and to his own conscience his 
own criminal and precipitate weakness by the most 
unrelenting revenge on the subtlety with which he had 
been circumvented, might madden him to a second act 
of relentless barbarity.* 

But at all events the unanimous consent of the Pagan, 
and most of the Christian authorities, as well Fk«anac 
as the expressive silence of Eusebius, indicates event. 
the unfavourable impression made on the public mind 
by these household barbarities. But the most remark- 
able circumstance is, the advantage which was taken 
of this event by the Pagan party to throw a dark 
shade over the conversion of Constantine to the Chris- 
tian religion. Zosimus has preserved this report; but 
there is good reason for supposing that it was a rumour, 
eagerly propagated at the time by the more desponding 
votaries of Paganism.' In the deep agony of remorse, 
Constantine eagerly inquired of the ministers of the 
ancient religions, whether their lustrations could purify 
the soul &om the blood of a son. The unaccommodating 
priesthood acknowledged the inefficacy of their rites in 
n case of such inexpiable atrocity,^ and Constantine 



• Giblxm has thrown doubts on the 
Mtnal death of Fansta, rol. iii. p. 110. 

* bee HeTne's note on this passage 



of Zosimns. 

ff According to Soiomen, whose 
narratiye, as Heyne obstms (note or 
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remained to struggle with the unappeased and un- 
atoned horrors of conscience. An Egyptian, on his 
journey from Spain, passed through Bome, and, being 
admitted to the intimacy of some of the females about 
the court, explained to the Emperor that the religion of 
Christ possessed the power of cleansing the soul from 
all sin. From that time Constantino placed himself 
entirely in the hands of the Christians, and abandoned 
altogether the sacred rites of his ancestors. 

If Constantino at this time had been long an avowed 
and sincere Christian, this story fedls to the ground ; 
but if, according to my view, there was still something of 
ambiguity in the fevour shown by Constantino to Chris- 
tianity, if it still had something rather of the sagacious 
statesman than of the serious proselyte, there may be 
some slight groundwork of truth in this fiction. Con- 
stantino may have relieved a large portion of his sub- 
jects from grievous oppression, and restored their plun- 
dered property ; he may have made munificent donations 
for the maintenance of their ceremonial ; he may have 
permitted the famous Labarum to exalt the courage of his 
Christian soldiery ; he may have admitted their represen- 



Zosimns, p. 552), proves that this 
stmy WBS not liie iDventioii of Zosimns, 
bat rather the Twnuon of the event 
current in the Pagan world, it was 
not a Pagan priest, but a Platonic 
philosopher, named Sopater, who thus 
denied the efficacy of any rite or cere- 
mony to wash the soul dean from 
filial Uood. It is true that neither 
the legal ceremonial of Paganism, nor 
the principles of the later Platoniim, 
could afford any hope or pardon to 
the murdwer. Jahan, speaking of 
Conslaotiiie (in CMar.), insinuatei 



the facility with which Christianity 
admitted tiie /ual^pos, as wdl as 
other atrodoos delinquents, to the 
divine fi>rgiveness. 

The bitterness with which the Pagan 
party judged of the measures of Con- 
stantino, is shown in the turn which 
i^mus gives to his edict discouraging 
divination: "Having availed himself 
of the advantages of divination, which 
had predicted his own splendid suc- 
cesses, he was jealous lest the pro* 
phetic art should be eqvally prodi^d 
of its gkriona prc!zu.^s to others." 
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tatives to his court, endeavoured to allay their fierce feuds 
in Africa, and sanctioned by his presence the meeting of 
the Council of Nicaea to decide on the new controversy 
which began to distract the Christian world; he may 
have proclaimed' himself in shorty the worshipper of 
the Christians' God, whose favourites seemed likewise 
to be those of fortune, and whose enemies were devoted 
to ignominy and disaster (such is his constant lan- 
guage) :^ but of the real character and the profounds* 
truths of the rehgion he may stiU have been entirely, 
or, perhaps, in some degree disdainfully, ignorant; the 
lofty ind^erentism of the Emperor predominated over 
the obedience of the convert towards the new fiEiith. 

But it was now the mauy abased by remorse, by the 
terrors of conscience, it may be by superstitious hoirors, 
who sought refuge against the divine Nemesis, the 
avenging Furies, which haunted his troubled q>irit. It 
would be the duty as well as the interest of an influen^ 
tial Christian to seize on the mind of the royal proselyte, 
and, while it was thus prostrate in its weakness, to enforce 
more strongly the perianal sense of religion upon the 
afflicted soul. And if the Emperor was understood to 
have derived the slightest consolation imder this heavy 
burden of conscipus guilt from the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity — if his remorse and despair were allayed or 
assuaged — ^nothing was more likely than that Paganism, 
which constantly charged Christianity with receiving 
the lowest and most depraved of mankind among its 



^ It if remarkable in all the pro- 
daniatioDS and documents which 
Eoflebios asrigni to Constantine, some 
«vtn written by his own hand, how 
almost excliuiTely he dwells on this 



by the Christians over those of tha 
Heathen, and the Yiiihle tmnporal ad- 
Tantages which attend on the worship 
of Christianity. His own rictoij and 
the disasters of his enemies are his 



worldly niperiority of the Ood adored condoslTe eridenoes of Christianity. 
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proselytes, should affect to aasume the tone of siiperi<» 
moral dignity, to compare its more uncompromising 
moral austerity with the easier terms on which Chris- 
tianity appealed to receive the repentant sinner. In 
the bitterness of wounded pride and interest at the loss 
of an imperial worshipper, it would revenge itself by 
ascribing his change exclusively to the worst hour of 
his life, and to the least exalted motive. It is a greater 
difficulty, that, subsequent to this period, the mind of 
Constantine appears to have relapsed in some degree to 
its imperfectly unpaganised Christianity. His conduct 
became ambiguous as before, floating between a decided 
bias in favour of Christianity, and an apparent design 
to harmonise with it some of the less offensive parts of 
Heathenism. Yet it is by no means beyond the 
common inconsistency of human nature, that, with the 
garb and attitude, Constantine should throw off the 
submission of a penitent. His mind, released from its 
burthen, might resume its ancient vigour, and assert its 
haughty superiority over the religious, as well as over 
the civil allegiance of his subjects. A new object of 
ambition was dawning on his mind ; a new and absorb- 
ing impulse was given to all his thoughts — ^the founda- 
tion of the second Bome, the new imperial city on the 
Bosphoros. 

Nor was this sole and engrossing object altogether 
unconnected with the sentiments which arose out of 
this dark transaction. Bome had become hateM to 
Constantine ; for, whether on this point identifying her- 
self with the Pagan feeling, and taunting the crime of 
the Christian with partial acrimony, or pre-surmising 
the design of Constantine to reduce her to the second 
city of the empire, Eome assumed the unwonted liberty 
of insulting the Emperor. The pasquinade Tvhich com:- 
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pared his days to those of Nero was affixed to the gates 
of the palace ; and so gaUing was the insolence of the 
populace^ that the Emperor is reported to have con- 
sulted his brothers on the expediency of calling out his 
guards for a general massacre. Milder councils pre- 
vailed ; and CSonstantine took the more tardy, but more 
deep-felt, revenge of transferring the seat of empire 
from the banks of the Tiber to the shores of the 
Bosphorufl. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



F€fiincUti<ni of GoMtaBtmople. 

Ths foundation of Constantinople marks one of the 
PMudiiion great periods of change in the annals of the 



world. Both its immediate* and its remoter 
connexion with the history of Christianity, are among 
those results which contributed to its influence on the 
destinies of mankind. The removal of the seat of 
empire firom Bome might, indeed, at first appear to 
strengthen the decaying cause of Paganism. The 
senate became the sanctuary, the aristocracy of Bome, in 
general, the unshaken adherents of the ancient religion. 
But its more remote and eventual consequences were 
&vourable to the consolidation and energy of the Chris- 
tian power in the West The absence of a secular com- 
petitor allowed the Papal authority to grow up and to 
develope its secret strength. By the side of the im- 
perial power, perpetually contrasted with the pomp 
and majesty of the throne, constantiy repressed in his 
slow but steady advancement to supremacy or obliged 
to contest every point with a domestic antagonist, the 
Pope would hardly have gained more political import- 
ance than the Patriarch of Constantinople. The extanc- 
ti<m of the Western empire, which indeed had long held 



• CoQstantiiie sdaed the propert j 
of iome of the temples, for the expense 
of bailding Constantinople, hut did 
not change the established worship; 



80 says Libanins. 

Uiwn9W Mh iw, vol. ii. p. 162. 
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its court in llilan or Baveima rather than in the ancient 
capital, its revival only beyond the Alps, left all the 
awe which attached to the old Itoman name, or which 
followed the possesion of the imperial city, to gather 
round the tiara of the Pontiff. In any other city the 
Pope would in vain have asserted his descent &om 
St Peter; the long habit of connecting together the 
name of Bome with supreme dominion, silently co- 
operated in establishing the spiritual despotism of the 
Papal See. 

Even in its more immediate influence^ the rise of 
Constantinople was favourable to the progress Avounbieto 
of Christianity. It removed the seat of govern- «*^«-»*^- 
ment from the presence of those awM temples to which 
ages of glory had attached an inalienable sanctity, and 
with which the piety of all the greater days of the Ee- 
public had associated the supreme dominion and the 
majesty of Eome. It broke the last link which combined 
the pontifical and the imperial character. The Emperor 
of Constantinople, even if he had remained a Pagan, 
would have lost that power which was obtained over 
men's minds by his appearing in the chief place in all 
the religious pomps and processions, some of which were 
as old as Bome itself. The senate, and even the people, 
might be transferred to the new city; the deities of 
Eome clung to their native home, and would have 
refused to abandon their ancient seats of honour and 
worship. 

Constantinople arose, if not a Christian, certainly not 
a Pagan dty. The new capital of the world oowtwiti^ 
had no ancient deities, whose worship was in- ctSi^ 
separably connected with her more majestic ^^' 
buildings and solemn customs. The temples of old Byzan- 
tium had faUen with the rest of the public edifices, when 
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Seirerosy in his vengeance, razed the rebellions city to 
the ground. Byzantium had resumed sufficient strength 
and importance to resist a siege by Constcuitine himself 
in the earlier part of his reign ; and some temples had 
reappeared during the reconstruction of the dty.^ l^he 
£Emes of the Sun, of the Moon, and of Aphrodite, were 
permitted to stand in the Acropolis, though deprived of 
their revenues.® That of Castor and Pollux formed part 
of the Hippodrome, and the statues of those deities who 
presided over the games stood undisturbed till the reign 
of Tbeodosius the Younger.^ 

Once determined to found a rival Bome on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, the ambition of Constantino 
was absorbed by this great object. No expense 
was spared to raise a city worthy of the seat of empire — 
no art or influence to collect inhabitants worthy of such 
a city. Policy forbade any measure which would alienate 
the minds of any class or order who might add to the 
splendour or swell the population of Byzantium, and 
policy was the ruling principle of Constantino in the 
conduct of the whole transaction. It was the Emperor 
whose pride was now pledged to the accomplishment of 
his scheme with that magnificence which became the 
second founder of the empire, rather than the exclusive 
patron of one religious division of his subjects. Con- 
stantinople was not only to bear the name, it was to 
wear an exact resemblance of the elder Bome. The 
habitations of men, and the public buildings for business^ 



^ There is a long list of these tern- 
pies in V. Hammer*! Constantinopel 
und die BoqMrus, i. p. 189, &c. 
Many of them are named in Gjllius, 
bat it does not seem clear at what 
period they oeosed to exist The 



Paschal Chronide, referred to If V 
Hammer, sajs nothing of theii cob 
Tersion into churches by Constaiiine* 

• Malala, Constantinus, x. 

* Zosimos, .1 31. 
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for conveiiieiic6y for amusement, or for spxendour, de« 
manded the first care of the founder. The imperial 
palace arose, in its dimensions and magnificence equal 
to that in the older city. The skill of the architect was 
layished on the patrician mansions, which were so faith- 
fully to represent to the nobles, who obeyed the imperial 
invitation, the dwellings of their ancestors in the ancient 
Capitol, that their wondering eyes could (Scarcely believe 
their removal ; their Penates might seem to have fol- 
lowed them.* The senate-house, the Augusteum, was 
prepared for their counsels. For the mass of the people, 
markets and fountains and aqueducts, theatres and hip- 
podromes, porticoes, basilicae, and forums, rose with the 
rapidity of enchantment One class of buildings alone 
was wanting. If some temples were allowed to stand, it 
k clear that no new sacred edifices were erected to excite 
and gratify the religious feelings of the Pagan party, 
and the bidlding of the few churches which are ascribed 
to the pious munificence of Constantino, seems slowly 
to have followed the extraordinary celerity with which 
the city was crowded with civil edifices.' A century 
after — ^a century during which Christianity had been 



• Sozomen, ii. 3. In tiieDext reign, 
however, Themistius admits the re- 
luctance of the senators to remove: 
irporov fihw ^' Awiyicfit irtfiuro ^ 

fLTit^ortovv 9ui^4puy. Orat. Protrqp. 
p. 57. 

' Of the dmrches built by Con- 
etantine, one was dedicated to S. 
Sophia (the supreme Wisdom), the 
•other to Eirene, Peace: a philosophic 
Pagan might have admitted the pro- 
|>riety of dedicating temples to each 
•f these abstract names. Th3 conse- 



crating to individual saints was of a 
later period. Soz. ii. 3. The ancient 
Temple ef Peace, which afterwards 
formed part of the Santa Sophia, was 
appropriatdj transformed into a Chris* 
tian church. The CShurch of the 
Twelve Apostles appears, fhxn Eun- 
bius (Vit. Const, iv. 58), to have 
been built in the last year of Constan- 
tine's reign and of his life, as a burial 
place for himself and his familj. 
Sozomen, indeed, sayi that Constant 
tine embellished the cit j iroXXotr mA 
firylcrois elficrnpiois oIkois, 
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recognised as the religion of the empire — ^the metropolis 
contained only fourteen churches, one for each of its 
wards or divisions. Yet Constantino by no means neg- 
lected those measures which might connect the new city 
with the religious feelings of mankind. Heaven inspired, 
commanded, sanctified the foundation of the second 
Bome. The ancient ritual of Boman Paganism con- 
tained a solemn ceremony, which dedicated a new city 
to the protection of the Deity. 

An imperial edict announced to the world that CSon- 
ceremoniai stantiuo, bv the commaud of Gkd, had founded 
tetkm. the eternal city.' When the Emperor walked, 
with a spear in his hand, in the front of the stately 
procession which was to trace the boundaries of Con- 
stantinople, the attendants followed in wonder his still 
advancing footsteps, whidi seemed as if they never 
would reacb the appointed limit One of them, at 
length, humbly inquired how much fiEurther he proposed 
to advance. "When he that goes before me," replied 
the Emperor, "shall stop.** But, however the Deity 
might have intimated his injunctions to commence the 
work, or whatever the nature of the invisible guide which, 
as he declared, thus directed his steps, this vague appeal 
to the Deity would impress with tiie same respect all 
his subjects, and by its impartial ambiguity offend none. 
In earlier times the Pagans would have bowed down in 
homage before this manifestation of the nameless tutelar 
deity of the new city ; at the present period they had 
become fEuniliarised, as it were, with the concentration 
of Olympus into one Supreme Being. ^ The Christians 



' On tht old otnmony of fbondiog 
a dtj, iM Bartaiv» BdigioB der 



r, i. 114. 
^ Hie ezprwdon 



«f ike Pn^poi 



ZodmoB ibowi how oompletdj this 
language bad been adopted bj the 
Heathen : vSt ^Ap XP^^^^ '''^ ^<^% ' 
fipaX^ff M T9 im, accd i<rofi4p^ 
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would of course assert the exclusive right of the one tnio 
God to this appellation^ and attribute to his inspiration 
and guidance every important act of the Christian Em- 
peror.* 

But if splendid temples, were not erected to the de- 
caying deities of Paganism^ their images were set up, 
mingled indeed with other noble works of art, in all the 
public places of Constantinople. If the inhabitants were 
not encouraged, at least th^ were not forbidden, to pay 
divine honours to the immortal sculptures of Phidias 
and Praxiteles, which were brought &om all quarters to 
adorn the squires and baths of Byzimtium. The whole 
Boman world contributed to the splendour of Constanti- 
nople. The, tutelar deities of all the cities of Greece 
(their influence of course much enfeebled by their re- 
moval from their local sanctuaries) were assembled: 
the Minerva of Lyndus, the Cybele of Mount Dindymus 
(which was said to have been placed there by the Argo- 
nauts), the Muses of Helicon, the Amphitrite of Bhodes, 
the Pan consecrated by united Greece after the defeat 
of the Persians, the Delphic Tripod. The Dioscuri 
overlooked the Hippodrome. At each end of the prin- 
cipal forum were two shrines, one of which held the 
statue of Cybele, but deprived of her lions and her 
hands, from tiie attitude of command distorted into that 
of a suppliant for the welfare of the city : in the other 
was the Fortune of Byzantium.^ To some part of the 



He is speakiog of an oracle, in which 
the Pagan party discovered a predic- 
tion of the Mora glory of ^zanftiam. 
One letter less would make it the sen- 
tence of a Christian ai^pealing to pro- 
Iihecy. 
^ At a later period the Virgin Mary 



obtainod the honoor of having inspired 
the foundation of Oonstantinople» of 
which she became the tatehry guardian, 
I had ahnost written, Deity. 

k Enaeh. Yit Const, iii. 54. Soio- 
men, iL 5. Oodinus, de Orig. C. F. 
30-69. Le Bean, i. 30. 

Ensebius 
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Cbristiaii community this might appear to be leading, 
as it were, the gods of Paganism in triumph ; the Pagans 
were shocked on their part by their violenSt removal &om 
their native fanes, and their wanton mutilation. Yet 
the Christianity of that age, in full possession of the 
mind of Oonstantine, would sternly have interdicted the 
decoration of a Christian city with these idok ; the work- 
manship of Phidias or of Lysippus would have found no 
£Givour, when lavished on images of the Daemons of 
Paganism. 

The ceremonial of the dedication of the city"' was 
attended by still more dubious circumstances. After a 
most splendid exhibition of chariot games in the Hip- 
podrome, the Emperor moved in a magnificent car 
through the most public part of the city, encircled by 
all his guards in the attire of a religious ceremonial and 
bearing torches in their hands. The Emperor himself 
held a golden statue of the Fortune of the city in his 
hands. . An imperial edict enacted the annual celebra- 
tion of this rite. On the birthday of the city the gilded 
statue of himself, thus bearing tiie same golden image 
of Fortune, was annually to be led through the Hippo- 
drome to the foot of the imperial throne, and to receive 
the adoration of the reigning Emperor. The lingering 
attachment of Constantino to the &vourite superstition 
of his earli^ days, may be traced on still better authority. 



Eoiebiiu would persuade his readers 
that these statues were set up in the 
puUic places to eidte the general 
contempt. Zosimus admits with bit- 
terness that they were mutilated irom 
want of respect to the ancient reii- 
^on. ii. 31. OonqMre Socr. Ec Hist, 
1-16. 

Bead> too Csome lines are worth 



reading), the description bj Christo* 
dorus of the statues in the publii 
gymnasium of Zeuxippus. Deiphobus 
is fine. There are also, in strange 
assemblage, Venus (Cjpris), Julius 
Csesar, Plato, Hercules, and Homer. 
Antholog. Palat. i. 37. 

■ Paschal Chronide, p 5)9, edil^ 
Bonn. 
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The Orecian worship of Apollo had been exalted into 
the Oriental veneration of the Sun, as the visible repre- 
sentative of the Deity; and of all the statues which 
were introduced from different quarters, none wei-e 
received with greater honour than those of Apollo. In 
one part of the city stood the Pythian, in thef other the 
Sminthian deity." The Delphic Tripod, which, accord- 
ing to Zosimus, contained an image of the god, stood 
upon the column of the three twisted serpents, supposed 
to represent the mythic Python. But on a still loftier, 
the famous pillar of porphyry, stood an image statMof 
in which (if we are to credit modem authorityi ^'°°»'«**"»«- 
and the more modem our authority, the less likely is it 
to have invented so singular a statement) Constantine 
dared to mingle together the attributes of the Sun, of 
Christ, and of himself.^ According to one tradition, this 
pillar was based, as it were, on another superstition. 
The venerable Palladium itself, surreptitiously conveyed 
from Bome, was buried beneath it, and thus transferred 
the etemal destiny of the old to the new capital The 
pillar, formed of marble and of porphyry, rose to the 
height of 120 feet The colossal image on the top was 
that of Apollo, either from Phrygia or from Athens* 
But the head of Constantine had been substituted for 
that of the god. The sceptre proclaimed the dominion 
of the world, and it held in its hand the globe, em- 
blematic of universal empire. Around the head, instead 
of rays, were fixed the nails of the true cross. Is this 
Paganism approximating to Christianity, or Christianity 
degenerating into Paganism? Thus Constantine, as 



■ Euseb. Vit Const, iu. 54. 

• The author of the Antiq. Con- 
itantinop. apad Bandori. See Vcm 
Hammer, Oonstantinopel und die Boi> 
VOL. II. 



poms, i. 162. PhiloetorgiaB says 
that the Chjristians worshipped this 
image, ii. l*" 
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foander of the new capital, might appear to some still 
to maintain th^ impartial dignity of Emperor of the 
world, presiding with serene indifiference over the various 
nations, orders, and religious divisions which peopled his 
dominions ; admitting to the privileges and advantages 
of citizens in the new Eome all who were tempted to 
make their dwelling around her seat of empire. 

Yet, even during the reign of Constantino, no doubt, 
Pron^ of the triumphant progress of Christianity tended 
ciSttonity. ^ efface or to obscure these lingering vestiges 
of the ancient religion. If here and there remained a 
«hrine or temple belonging to Polytheism, built in pro- 
portion to the narrow circuit and moderate population 
of old Byzantium, the Christian churches, tiiough far 
from numerous, were gradually rising, in their dimen- 
^ons more suited to the magnificence and populousness 
of the new city, and in form proclaiming the dominant 
faith of Constantinople. The Christians were most 
likely to crowd into a new city ; probably their main 
strength still lay in the mercantile part of the com- 
munity : interest and religion would combine in urgiog 
them to settle in this promising emporium of trade, 
where their religion, if it did not reign alone and ex- 
clusive, yet maintained an evident superiority over its 
decaying rival. Those of the old aristocracy who were 
inclined to Christianity, would be much more loosely 
attached to their Eoman residences, and would be most 
inclined to obey the invitation of the Emperor, while 
the large class of the indifferent would follow at the 
same time the reh'gious and political bias of the sove-^ 
reign. Where the attachment to the old religion was 
so slight and feeble, it was a trifling sacrifice to ambition 
or interest to embrace the new; particularly where 
there was no splendid ceremonial, no connexion of the 
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priestly o£Sce with the higher dignity of the state; 
nothing, in short, which could enlist either old reve- 
rential feelings, or the imagination, in the cause of 
Polytheism. The sacred treasures, transferred from 
the Pagan temples to the Chnstmn city, sank more and 
more into national monuments, or curious remains of 
antiquity; their . religious significance was gradually 
forgotten ; they became, in the natural process oi 
thin^, a mere coUectian of works of art. 

In other respects Constantinople was not a Boman 
city. An amphitiieatrci built on the restoration xhe Amimi- 
of the city after the riege of Severus, was per^ ^•'^^ 
mitted to remain, but it was restricted to exhibitions of 
wild beasts ; the first Christian city was never disgraced 
by the Hoody spectacle of gladiators.'^ There were 
ti^eatres indeed, but it may be doubted whether the 
noble religious drama of Greece ever obtained popularity 
in Constantinople^ :The chariot race was the amuse- 
ment which absorbed all others ; and to this, at first, as 
it was not necessarily connected with the Pagan worship, 
Christianity might be mor^ indulgent. How this taste 
grew into & passion, and this passion into a fr^izy, the 
later annals of Constantinopla bear melancholy witness. 
Beset with powerful enemies without, c^jwessed by a 
tyrannous government within, the people of Constan- 
tinople thought oi nothing but the colour of their faction 
in the Hippodrome, and these more engrossing and 



P An edict of Constantine (Cod. 
Theod. XT. 12), if it did not altogether 
abolish these sangninsry shows, re- 
«tricted them to partioolar occasioos. 
'* Craenta Kpectacula in otio dvili, et 
^omestici quiete non placent." Crimi- 



nals were to be sent to the mines. 
But it woold seem that captires 
taken m war might still be exposed io 
the amphitheatre. In fact these bloodr 
exhibitions resisted some time Jongei 
the progress of Christian humanity. 

z 2 
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maddening contentions even silenced the animositj of 
religions dispute. 

During the foundation of Constantinople^ the Emperor 
might appear to the Christians to have relapsed &om 
the head of the Christian division of his subjects, into 
the common soyereign of the Boman world. In this 
respect, his conduct did not ratify the promise of his 
earlier acts in the East He had not only restored 
Christianity, depressed first by the cruelties of Maximin, 
and afterwards by the violence of Licinius, but in many 
cases he had lent his countenance, or his more active 
assistance, to the rebuilding their churches on a more 
imposing plan. Yet, to all outward appearance, the 
world was still Pagan : every city seemed still to repose 
under the tutelary gods of the ancient religion ; every- 
where the temples rose above the buildings of 
men : if here and there a Christian church, in 
its magnitude, or in the splendour of its architecture, 
might compete with the solid and elegant fanes of an- 
tiquity, the Christians had neither ventured to expel 
them from their place of honour, or to appropriate to 
their own use those which were falling into neglect or 
decay. As yet there had been no invasion but on the 
opinions and moral influence of Polytheism. 

The temples, indeed, of Pagan worship, though sub- 
sequently, in some instances, converted to Christian 
uses, were not altogether suited to the ceremonial of 
Christianity.*^ The Christians might look on their 
stateliest buildings with jealousy — ^hardly with envy. 
Whether raised on the huge substructures, and in the 



« Compare an tioelkat memoir by 
H. Qiiatx«m^ de Qnincy on the 
AMaos of lighting the ancfent templas 



(Mto. da llnftitat, ill. 171), and 
Hope on ArchHedmre. 
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immense masses of the older Asiatic style^ as at Baalbec, 
or the original Temple at Jerusalem ; whether built ou 
the principles of Grecian art, when the secret of vanlt- 
ing over a vast building seems to have been unknown ; 
or, after the general introduction of the arch by the 
Romans had allowed the roof to spread out to ampler 
extent, — still the actual enclosed temple was rarely of 
great dimensions.' The largest among the Greeks 
were hypsethral, open to the sky." If we judge from 
the temples crowded together about the Forum, those 
in Eome contributed to the splendour of the dty rather 
by their number than by their size. The rites of Poly- 
theism, in fact, collected together their vast assemblages, 
rather as spectators than as worshippers.* The altar 
itself, in general, stood in the open air, in the court 
before the temple, where the smoke might find free 
vent, and rise in its grateful odour to the heavenly 
dwelling of the gods. The body of the worshippers, 
therefore, stood in the courts, or the surrounding por- 
ticoes. They might approach individually, and make 
their separate libation or offering, and then retire to a 
-convenient distance, where they might watch the move- 
ments of the ministering priest, receive his announce- 
ment of the fftvourable or sinister signs discovered in 
the victim, or listen to the hymn, which was the only 
usual form of adoration or prayer. However Chris- 



' H. Quatrem^ da Qnincy gives 
the size of some of the andent temples : 
luDo at Agrigentam, 116 (Paris) feet ; 
<;onoord, 120 ; Paestom, 110 ; Theseus, 
100 ; Jupiter at Olympia, or Minerva 
«t Athens, 220-230 ; Jupiter at 
Agrigentam, 322 ; Selinus, 320 ; 
Sphesus, 350; ApoUo Dmdymas at 
Mi]et\2S, 360. p. 195. 



• The real hypsthral templet were 
to particular divinities: Jupiter Ful« 
gurator. Cesium, Sol, Luna. 

' Elauds, the scene of the mTsteries, 
of all the ancient temples had the 
largest nave ; it was ** turbsB theatralia 
capadsekium." Vitmv. viL ''OxAoi' 
$9drp€i U^curBcu Vwlfic mr. Striho, 
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tianity might admit gradations in its several dasses of 
worshippers^ and assign its separate station according 
to the sex, or the degree of advancement in the religious 
initiati<m; however the penitents might be forbidden, 
imtil reconciled with the Church, or the catechumens 
before they were initiated into the community, to pene- 
trate beyond the outer portico, or the first inner divi- 
sion in the church; yet the great mass of a Christian 
congregation must be received within the walls of the 
building ; and the service consisting not merely in cere- 
monies performed by the priesthood, but in prayers, to 
which all present were expected to respond, and in oral 
instruction, the actual edifice therefore required more 
ample dimensions. 

Li many towns there was another public building, the 
Basilica, or Hall of Justice,^ singularly adapted 
for the Christian won^p. This was a large 
chamber, of an oblong form, mth a plain flat exterior wall. 
The pillars, which in the temples were without, stood 
within the basilica ; and the pordi, or that which in the 
temple was an outward portico, was contained vnthin the 
basilica. This hall was thus divided by two rows of 
columns into a central avenue, with two side aisles. The 
outward wall was easily pierced for veindows, vnthoitt 
(Managing the symmetry or order of the architecture. In 
the cme the male, in the other the female, appellants to 
justice waited their tum.^ The three longitudinal avenues 



« Le Baaliqae iiit I'^difioe des 
andens^ qui ^onvint k la o61<AnBtioii 
de set mjstibng. La Taste capacity 
da son iiit^:;ieiuv les diyisiont de son 
plan, les grandes onyertorei^ qni in- 
troduisaicot de tontei parts la lumi^ 
dans SOD enceinte, la tribunal qui 



derint k plaoe des oAAnm, et du 
duBur, tout se troara en rapport ayee 
les pratiques du nouveau Wte. Q.de 
Qnincy, p. 173. See Hope on Aidu* 
tecture, p. S7. 

* Aooording to Bingham (Iviii. c. 3)^ 
the women occupied gnlleriis in eack 
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were crossed by one in a transyerse direction, elevated 
a few steps, and occupied by the advocates, notaries, 
and others employed in the public business. At the 
farther end, opposite to the central avenue, the building 
swelled out into a semicircular recess, with a ceiling 
rounded off; it was called absia in the Greek, and in 
Latin tribunal. Here sat the magistrate with his asses- 
sors, and hence courts of justice were called tribunals. 

The arrangement of this building coincided with re- 
markable propriety with the distribution of a Christian 
congregation.^ The sexes retained their separate places 
in the aisles; the central avenue became the nave, so 
called from the fiEQiciful analogy of the church to the 
ship of St. Peter. The transept, the Bfjfia, or chores, 
was occupied by the inferior clergy and the singers.' 
The bishop took the throne of the magistrate, and the 
superior clergy ranged on each side on the seats of the 



Before the throne of the bishop, either within or on 
the verge of the recess, stood the altar. This was 
divided from the nave by the cancelli, or rails, from 
whence hung curtains, which, during the celebration of 
the communion, separated the participants from the 
rest of the congregation. 

As these buildings were numerous, and attached to 
every imperial residence, they might be bestowed at 
once on tibe Christians, without either interfering with 
the course of justice, or bringing the religious feelings 
of the hostile parties into collision.* Two, the Sessorian 



aide ftbore the men. Thii sort of 
•epintion maj ha?e been borrowed 
from the synagogae; probablj the 
f ractioe was not unilbrD. 
y Some ftw ehnrcfass were of an 



octagonal ibrm ; tome in that of a 
cross. See Bingham, 1. Tiii. c 3. 

* Apost. Const. 1. ii. c. 57. 

* There were eighteen at Rome; 
manj of these basilicK had beoooM 
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and the Lateran, were granted to the Boman GhiistiaDS 
by Constantine. And the basilica appears to have been 
the usaal form of building in the West, though, besides 
the porch, connected with, or rather included within, 
the building, which became the Narthex, and was occu- 
pied by the catechumens and the penitents, and in 
which stood the piscina, or font of baptism — ^tihere was 
in general an outer open court, surrounded with colon- 
nades. This, as we have seen in the description of the 
church at Tyre, was general in the East, where the 
churches retained probably more of the templar form ; 
while in Constantinople, where they were buildings 
raised from the ground, Constantine appears to have 
followed the form of the basilica. 

By the consecration of these basilicas to the purposes 
of Christian worship, and the gradual erection of large 
Bdftttre churchcs in many of the Eastern cities, Chris- 
^SttiaiStj tianity began to assume an outward form and 
im. dignity commensurate with its secret moral 

influence. In imposing magnitude, if not in the grace 
and magnificence of its architecture, it rivalled th^ 
temples of antiquity. But as yet it had neither the 
power, nor, probably, the inclination, to array itself in 
the spoils of Paganism. Its aggression was still rather 
that of fair competition than of hostile destruction. It 
was content to behold the silent courts of the Pagan 
fanes untrodden but by a few casual worshippers ; altars 
without victims; thin wreaths of smoke rising where 
the air used to be clouded with the reek of hecatombs ; 



exchanges, or places for general basi- 
nees. Among the Roman basilicse 
P. Victor reckons, the Basilica Argen- 
teriorum. Ciampini, torn. L p. S. 
Seme basiUca were of a verf large 



size. One is described by the younger 
Pliny, in which 180 jadges were seeted, 
with a vast multitude of adyocatea mi 
auditon. Plin. Epist. tI 33. 
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the priestliood murmuring in bitter envy at the throngi 
which passed by the porticoes of their temples towards 
the Christian church. The direct interference with the 
freedom of Pagan worship seems to have been confined 
to the suppression of those Eastern rites which were 
offensive to public morals. Some of the Syrian temples 
retained the obscene ceremonial of the older Nature- 
worship. Eehgious prostitution^ and other monstrous 
enormities, appeared under the form of divine adora- 
tion. The same rites which had endangered the fidelity 
of the ancient Israelites shocked the severe purity of 
the Christians. A temple in Syria of the Tempua 
female principle of generation, which the later ""pp"""®^ 
Greeks identified with their Aphrodite, was defiled by 
these unspeakable pollutions; it was levelled to the 
ground by the Emperor's command ; the recesses of the 
sacred grove laid open to the day, and the rites inter- 
dicted.'' A temple of iEsculapius at -3Eg8B, in Oilicia, 
fell imder the same proscription. The miraculous 
cures, pretended to be wrought in this temple, where 
the suppliants passed the night, appear to have excited 
the jealousy of the Christians; and this was, perhaps, 
the first overt act of hostility against the established 
Paganism.'' In many other places the frauds of the 
priesthood were detected by tiie zealous incredulity of 
the Christians ; and Polytheism, feebly defended by its 
own party, at least left to its fate by the Government^ 
assailed on all quarters by an active and persevering 
.enemy, endured affront, exposure, neglect, if not with 
the dignified patience of martyrdom, with the sullen 
equanimity of indifference. 

Palestine itself, and its capital, Jerusalem, was an 



i» Euaeb. Tit, Gooft iii 55. < Ibid, iii, 56* 
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open promce, of which Christiamty took entire and 
almbst tmdiBpnted possession. Paganism, in the adja^ 
cent regions, had built some of its most splendid temples ; 
the later Roman architectore at Grerasa, at Petra, and 
at Baalbec, appears built on the massiye and enormous 
foundations of the older natiye structures. But in Pa- 
lestine Proper it had made no strong settlement. 
Temples had been raised by Hadrian, in his new city, 
on the site of Jerusalem. One dedicated to Aphrodite 
occupied the spot which Christian tradition or later in- 
vention asserted to be the sepulchre of Christ^ The 
n^ ^^^ *j prohibition issued by Hadrian against the ad- 
at jeraMkm. njjggion of ^he JowB iuto the Holy City, doubt- 
less was no longer enforced; but, though not forcibly 
depressed by public authority, Judaism itself waned, in 
its own native territory, before the ascendancy of Chris- 
tianity. 

It was in Palestine that the change which had been 
slowly working into Christianity itself, began to aSisume 
a more definite and apparent form. The religion re- 
issued as it were from its cradle, in a charact^, if 
foreign to its original simplicity, singcdarly adapted to 
achieve and maintain its triumph over the human 
mind. It no longer confined itsdf to its purer moral 
influence; it was no more a simple, spiritual fidth, 
despising all those ' accessories which captivate the 
senses, and feed the imagination with new excitement. 
It no longer disdained the local sanctuary, noi^ stood 
independent of those associations with place, which be- 
seemed an imiversal and spiritual religion. It began to 



* This temple was improbabl j said I Hadrian's hostilitj was against Urn 
to hxvB been built on this spot bf I rebellioas Jews, not against the C?hris 
Hadriao to insnh the Christians ; bot 1 tians. 
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have its bero-worship, its mythology ; it began to crowd 
the mind' with images of a secondary degree of sanctity^ 
but which enthralled Mid kept m captivity those i^o 
were not ripe for the pure moral conception of the 
Deity, and the impersonation of the Godhead in Jesus 
Christ It was, as might not unreasonably be antici- 
pated, a female, the Empress Helena, the mother of 
Constantine, who gave, as it were, this new colouring to^ 
Christian devotion. In Palestine, indeed, where her 
pious activity was chiefly employed, it was the memory 
of the Bedeemer himself which hallowed the scen^ of 
his life and death to the imagination of the believer. 
Splendid churches arose over the place of his birth at 
Bethlehem; that of lus burial, near the supposed 
Calvary; that of his ascension, on the Mount of Olives. 
So far the most spiritual piety could not hesitate to 
proceed; to such natural and irresistible claims upon its 
veneration no Christian heart could refuse to yield. 
The cemeteries of their brethren had, from the com* 
mencement of Christianity, exercised a strong influence 
over the imagination. They had frequently, in times of 
trial, been the only places of rel%ious assemblage. 
When hallowed to the feelings by the remains of 
friends, of bishops, of martyrs, it was impossible to 
approach them without the profoundest reverence ; and 
the transition from reverence to veneration — ^to adora^ 
tion — was too easy and imperceptible to awaken the 
jealousy of that exclusive devotion due to God and the 
Bedeemer. The sanctity of the place where the Be- 
deemer was supposed to have been laid in the sepulchre, 
was still more naturally and intimately associated with 
the purest sentiments of devotion. 

But the next step, the discovery of the true cross, was 
more important It materialised, at once, the spiritual 
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worship of Christianity. It was reported throughout 
wondering Christendom, that tradition, or a vision, 
having revealed the place of the Holy Sepulchre, the 
£uie of Venus had been thrown down by tiie Imperial 
command, excavations had been made, the Holy Sepul- 
chre had come to lights and with the Sepulchre three 
crosses, with the inscription originally writiten by Pilate 
in three languages over that of Jesus. As it was 
doubtM to which of the crosses the tablet with the in- 
scription belonged, a miracle decided to the perplexed 
believers the claims of the genuine cross.* The precious 
treasure was divided; part, enshrined in a silver case, 
remained at Jerusalem, (torn whence pilgrims constantly 
bore fragments of the still vegetating wood to the West, 
till enough was accumulated in the different churches to 
build a ship of war. Fart was sent to Constantinople : 
the nails of the passion of Christ were turned into a bit 
for the war-horse of the Emperor, or, according to 
another account, represented the rays of the sun around 
the head of his statue. 

A magnificent church, called at first the Church of the 
^nchM Eesurrection (Anastasis), afterwards that of the 
ftowtiiie. Holy Sepulchre, rose on the sacred spot hal- 
bwed by this discovery, in which from that time a 
large part of the Christian world has addressed its un- 
questioning orisons. It stood in a large open court, 
with porticoes on each side, with the usual porch, nave^ 



• The excited state of the Christian 
mind, and the tendency to this mate- 
rialisation of Christianity, may be 
estimated by the undoubting credulity 
with which they entertained the im- 
probable notion that the crosses were 
iMtfied with our Sarionr, not only 



that on which He suffered, bnt those 
of the two thieves also. From the 
simple account of the burial in the 
Gospels, how smgular a change to 
that of the discorery of the cross in 
the ecclesiastical historians! Socrates»i« 
17. SozomeD,ii. 1. Theodoret, i. IS. 
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and choir. The nave was inlaid with precious marbles ; 
and the roof, overlaid with gold, showered down a flood 
of light oyer the whole building ; the roo& of the aisles 
were likewise overlaid with gold. At the feui^her end 
arose a dome supported by twelve pillars, in commemo- 
ration of the Twelve Apostles; the capitals of these 
were silver vases. Within the church was another 
court, at the extremity of which stood the Chapel of the 
Holy Sepulchre, lavishly adorned with gold and precious 
stones, as it were to perpetuate the angelic glory which 
streamed forth on the day of the Eesurrection.' 

Another sacred place was purified by the command of 
Constantine, and dedicated to Christian worship. Near 
Hebron ' there was the celebrated oak or terebinth tree of 
Mamre, which tradition pointed out as the spot where 
the angels appeared to Abraham. It is singular that 
the Heathen are said to have celebrated religious rites 
at this place, and to have worshipped the celestial 
visitants of Abraham. It was likewise, as usual in the 
East, a celebrated emporium of commerce. The wor» 
ship may have been like that at the Caaba of Mecca 
before tlie appearance of Mohammed, for the fame of 
Abraham seems to have been preserved among the 
Syrian and Arabian tribes, as well as the Jews. It is 
remarkable that, at a later period, the Jews and Chris- 
tians are said to have met in amicable devotion, and 
offered their common incense and suspended their lights 
in the church erected over this spot by the Christian 
Emperor.*" 



' Emebius, Vit. Coiistant. iii. 29, 
et leq. ; tliis seems to be the sense of 
the aatiior. 

IT On HebroD, read Dr. Stanley's 
■MMt interesting aooonnt of his rist 



to the tomb of Abraham with BJBLtL 
the Prince of Wales. 

k Antoninus in Itinerario. Ssi 
Heinichen, Note on Enseb. Vit Comit 
iii. 53. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^frinitarian Controveray. 

But it was at arbiter of religions differences, as pie- 
xvtettMiHi siding in their solemn councils, that Constan* 
""*~^*^- tine appeared to the Christians the avowed 
and ostensible head of their commnnity. Immediately 
after his victory over Licinins, Constantino had fonnd 
the East^ no less than the West, agitated by the dissen- 
sions of his Christian subjects. He had hoped to allay 
the^ flames of the Donatist. schism, by the consentient 
and impartial authority of the Western Churchea A 
more extensive, if as yet less fiercely agitated, contest dis- 
turbed the Eastern provinces. Outward peace seemed 
to be restored only to give, place to intestine dissen- 
sion. I must reascend the course of Christian History 
for several years, in order to trace in one continuous 
narrative the rise and progress of the Trinitarian Con- 
troversy. This dissension had broken out soon after 
Constantino's subjugation of the East; already, before 
the building c£ Constantinople, it had obtained fall 
possession of the public mind, and the great Council of 
Nicsea, the first reJEd senate of Christendom, had passed 
its solemn decree. The Donatist schism was but a local 
dissension : it raged, indeed, with fatal and implacable 
fury ; but it was almost entirely confined to the limits 
of a single province. The Trinitarian controversy was 
the first dissension which rent asunder the whole body 
of the Christians, arrayed in almost every part of the 
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world two hostile parties in implacable (^positiony and, 
at u later period, exercised a powerful political influence 
on the affitirs of the world. How singular an illustration 
of tile change already wrought in the mind of man by 
thet'introokictioii of Christianity I Questions which, if. 
theyr had arisen in the earlier period of the world, 
would hare been limited to a priestly caste — if in 
Greece, would have been confined to the less frequented 
schools of Athens 'Or Alexandria, and might have pro- 
duced some intellectual excitement among the few who 
were conversant with the higher philosophy — ^now agi- 
tated the populace of great cities, occupied the councils 
of princes, aski^ at a later period, determined the fate 
of kingdoms and the sovereignty of great part of 
Europe.* It ai^pears still more extraordinary, since 
this 'Controversy related to a purely speculative tenet. 
The diq)ntants c^ either party might possibly have 
asserted the superior tendency of each system to enforce 
the severity of Christian morals, or to exeite the ardour 
of Christian piety ; but they appear to have dwelt little, 
if at all, on the practical effects of the ccmflicting 
opinions. In morals, in manners, in habits, in usages, 
in Church government, in religious ceremonial, there 
was no distinction between the parties which divided 
Christendomi The Gnostic sects inculcated a severer 
asceticism, and differed, in many of their usages, from 
the general body of the Chriistians. The Donatist 
factions commenced at least with a question of Church 
diteipline, and almost grew into a strife for political 
asbendancy. The Arians and Athanasians first divided 
the world on a pure question of faith. From this 



* For instance, when the sarage I more refined Arianism of the Visigothi 
orthodoxj- of the Franks made the | a pretext Ibr hostUe invasion. 
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period we may date the introduction of rigorous ar- 
ticles of belief, which required the submissive assent of 
the mind to every word and letter of an established 
creed, and which raised the slightest heresy of opinion 
into a more fatal offence against God, and a more 
odious crime in the estimation of man, than the worst 
moral delinquency or the most flagrant deviation from 
the spirit of Christianity. 

The Trinitarian controversy was the natural, though 
origiiiof tiM tardy, growth of the Gnostic opinions; it could 
controvearqr. QQQj^QQ\y j^e avoidod whou the exquisite dis- 
tinctness and subtlety of the Greek language were 
applied to religious opinions of an Oriental origin. 
Even the Greek of the New Testament retained some- 
thing of the significant and reverential vagueness of 
Eastern expression. This vagueness, even philosophi- 
cally speaking, may better convey to the mind those 
mysterious conceptions of the Deity which are beyond 
the province of reason than the anatomical precision of 
philosophic Greek. The first Christians were content to 
worship, with undefined fervour, the Deity as revealed 
in the Gospel They assented to, and repeated with 
devout adoration, the words of the Sacred Writings, or 
those which had been made use of from the Apostolic 
age ; but they did not decompose them, or, with nice 
and scrupulous accuracy, appropriate peculiar terms to 
each manifestation of the Gk)dhead. It was the great 
characteristic of the Oriental theologies, as described in 
a former chapter, to preserve the primal and parental 
Deity at the greatest possible distance from the mate- 
rial creation. This originated in the elementary tenet 
of the irreclaimable evil of matter. In the present 
day, the more rational believer labours under the con- 
stant dread, if not of materialising, of humanising too 
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mnch the Great Supreme. A certam degree of indis- 
tinctness appears inseparable from that vastness of con* 
ception^ which arises out of the more extended know- 
ledge of the works of the Creator. A more expanding 
and comprehensive philosophy increases the distance 
between the Omnific First Cause and the race of man. 
All that defines seems to limit and circumscribe the 
Deity. Yet in thus reverentially repelling consttnt 
the Deity into an unapproachable sphere, and tween the in- 
investing him, as it were, in a nature abso- devotional 
lutely unimaginable by the mind; in thus Sr?fty. 
secluding him from the degradation of being vulgarised, 
if the expression may be ventured, by profane fami- 
liarity, or circumscribed by the narrowness of the 
human intellect, God is gradually subtilised and subU- 
mated into a being beyond the reach of devotional 
feelings, almost superior to adoration. There is in 
mankind, and in the individual man, on the one hand, 
an intellectual tendency to refine the Deity into a 
mental conception; and, on the other, an instinctive 
counter-tendency to impersonate him into a material, 
and, when the mind is ruder and less intellectual, a 
mere human being. Among the causes which have 
contributed to the successful promulgation of Christi- 
anity and the mainjtenance of its influence over the 
mind of man, was the singular beauty and felicity with 
which its theory of the conjunction of the divine and 
human nature, each preserving its separate attributes, 
on the one hand, enabled the mind to preserve inviolate 
the pure conception of the Deity, on the other, to ap- 
proximate it, as it were, to human interests and sym- 
pathies. But this is done rather by a process of 
instinctive feeling than by strict logical reasoning. 
Even here, there is a perpetual strife between the intet 
VOL. n. 2 a 
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lect> which guards with jealousy the divine conception 
of tiie Bedeemer's nature ; and the sentiment^ or even 
the passion, which so draws down the general notion to 
its own capacities, so approximates and assimilates it to 
its own ordinary sympathies, as to absorb the Godhead 
in the human nature. 

The Gnostic systems had uniyersally admitted the 
seclusion of the primal Deity &om all intercourse with 
matter; that intercourse had taken place, through 
a deriyatiye and intermediate being, more or less re- 
motely proceeding from the sole fountain of Godhead. 
This, however, was not the part of Gnosticism which 
was chiefly obnoxious to the general sentiments of the 
Christian body. Their theories about the malignant 
nature of the Creator; the identification of the God of 
the Jews with this hostile being; the Docetism which 
asserted the unreality of the Eedeemer — ^these points, 
with their whole system of the origin of the worlds and 
of mankind, excited the most vigorous and active re- 
sistance. But when the wilder theories of Gnosticism 
began to die away, or to rank themselves under the 
hostile standard of Manicheism; when their curious 
cosmogonical notions were dismissed, and the greater 
part of the Christian world began to agree in the plain 
doctrines of the eternal supremacy of God ; the birth, 
the death, the resurrection of Christ as llie Son of 
God ; the effiision of the Holy Spirit,— rquestions began 
to arise as to the peculiar nature and relation between 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. In all the systems a 
bioary, in most a triple, modification of the Deity was 
admitted. The Logos, the Divine Wc»rd or Beason, 
might differ, in the various schemes, in his relation to 
the parental Divinity and to the universe; but there 
was this distinctive and ineffaceable character, that he 
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was the Mediator, the connecting link between the 
unseen and unapproachable world and that of man. 
This Platonism, if it may be so called, was universal. 
It differed, indeed, widely in most systems fix)m the 
original philosophy of the Athenian sage ; it had ^- 
quh^ a more Oriental and imaginative cast. Plato's 
poetry of words had been expanded into the poetry 
of conceptions. It may be doubted whether Plato him- 
self impersonated the Logos, the Word or Beason, of 
the Deity; with him it was rather an attribute of the 
Godhead. In one sense it was the chief of these arcbe- 
t}rpal ideas, according to which the Creator framed the 
universe ; in another, the principle of life, motion, and 
harmony which pervaded all things. This Platonism 
had gradually absorbed all the more intellectual class ; 
it hovered over, as it were, and gathered under ita 
wings all the religions of the world. It had already 
modified Judaism ; it had allied itself with the Syrian; 
and Mithriac wordiip of the Sun, the visible Mediator,., 
the emblem of the Word ; it was part of the general. 
Nature worship; it was attempting to renew Paganism,, 
and was the recognised and leading tenet in the higher 
Mysteries. Disputes on the nature of Christ were 
indeed coeval with the promulgation of Christianity. 
Some of the Jewish converts had never attained to ike 
sublimer notion of his mediatorial character; but this 
disparaging notion, adverse to the ardent zeal of the 
rest of the Christian world, had isolated this sect. The 
imperfect Christianity of the Ebionites had long ago 
expired in an obscure comer of Palestine. In all the 
other divisions of Christianity, the Christ had more 
or less approximated to the office and character of this 
Being which connected manlrind with the Eternal 
Father. 

2a 2 
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Alexandria, the fatal and prolific soli of speculative 
oootiyyTeny controveisy, where speculative controversy was 
most likely to madden into forious and lasting 
hostility, gave birth to this new element of dis- 
union in the Christian world. The Trinitarian question, 
indeed, had already been agitated within a less extensive 
Koetui. ®P^®^' Noetus, an Asiatic, either of Smyrna or 
Ephesus, had dwelt with such exclusive zeal on 
the unity of the Grodhead, as to absorb, as it were, the 
whole Trinity into one undivided and undistinguished 
Being. The one supreme and impassible Father united 
to himself the man Jesus, whom he had created, by so 
intimate a conjunction, that the divine unity was not 
destroyed. His adversaries drew the conclusion, that, 
according to this blaspheming theory, the Father must 
have suffered on the cross, and the ignominious name 
of Patripassians adhered to the few followers of this 
unprosperous sect.** 

Sabellianism had excited more attention. Sabellius 
was an African of the Cyrenaic province. Ac- 
cording to his system it was the same Deity, 
under different forms, who existed in the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost. A more modest and unof- 
i'ending SabeUianism might, perhaps, be imagined in 
€U5C(Hxiance with modem philosophy. The manifesta- 
tions of the same Deity, or rather of his attributes, 
through which alone the Godhead becomes comprehen- 
sible to the human mind, may have been thus suc- 
cessively made in condescension to our weakness of 
intellect It would be the same Deity, assuming, as it 



* I hare not thoa|^t it neccsaarj i at Rome, on which the Phikwof haoMnf 
to enter into the various shades of | hai shed new light. 
M-na^idiianisTc^espedallj'intfaeChurGti J 
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were, an objective fonn, so as to come within the scope 
of the human mind ; a real difference, as regards the 
conception of man, perfect unity in its subjectiye exist- 
ence. This, however, though some of its terms may 
appear the same wiUi the Sabellianism of antiquity, 
would be the Trinitarianism of a philosophy unknown at 
this period. The language of the SabeUiai^ hnplied, to 
the jealous ears of their opponents, that the distinction 
between the persons of the Trinity was altogether un- 
real While the Sabellian party charged their adver- 
saries with a Heathen Tritheistio worship, they retorted 
by accusing Sabellianism of annihilating the separate 
existence of the Son and the Holy Ghost. But Sabel- 
lianism had not divided Christianity into two irrecon- 
cileable parties. Even now, but for the commanding 
characters of the champions who espoused each party, 
the Trinitarian controversy might have been limited to 
a few provinces, and become extinct in some years. 
But it arose, not merely under the banners of men 
endowed with those abilities which command the mul- 
titude ; it not merely called into action the energies of 
successive disputants, the masters of the intellectual 
attainments of the age, — ^it appeared at a critical period, 
when the rewards of success were more splendid, the 
penalty upon failure proportionately more severe. The 
contest was now not merely for a superiority over a few 
scattered and obscure communities, it was i^tated on a 
vaster theatre, that of the Roman world ; the proselytes 
whom it disputed were sovereigns; it contested the 
supremacy of the human mind, which was now bending 
to the yoke of Christianity. It is but judging on the 
common principles of human nature to conclude,, that 
the grandeur of the prize supported the ambition and 
inflamed the passions of the contending parties, that 
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hnman motiyes of political power and aggrandisement 
mingled witti the more spiritual influences of the love of 
tmthy and zeal £»: the purity of religion. . 

The doctrine of the Trinity, that is» the divine nature 
Trinitariaiw ^ of the Fath^, the Son, and the Holy Ghosts 
*^ was acknowledged by alL To each of these 

distinct and separate beings, both parties ascribed the 
attributes of the Godhead, with the exception of self- 
existence, which was restricted by the Arians to the 
Father. Both admitted the anti-mundane Being of the 
Son and the Holy Spirit. But, according to the Arian, 
there was a time, before the c(Hnmencement of the ages, 
wh^i the Parent Deity dwelt alone in undeveloped, 
undivided imity. At this time, immeasurably, incal- 
culably, inconceivably remote, the majestic solitude 
ceased,^ the divine unity was broken by an act of the 
sovereign Will ; and the only begotten Son, the image 
of th(9 Father, the Vicegerent of all the divine power, 
the intermediate Agent in all the long subsequent work 
of creation, began to be,^ 

Such was the question which led to all the evils of 
human strife — ^hatred, persecution, bloodshed. But, how- 
evOT profoundly humiliating this £Eu;t in the history of 
mankind, and in the history of Christianity an epoch of 
complete revolution from its genuine spirit, it may 
fairly be inquired, whether this was not an object more 
generous, more unselfish, and at least £is wise, as many 
of those motives of personal and national advantage and 
aggrandisement^ or many of those magic words, which, 
embraced by two parties with blind and unintelligent 
fury, have led to the most disastrous and sanguinary 



• Compare CjtiX, Alex. Epist. i. | < Compure the letter of Arius, u 
7 ; Labbe. p. 26. | Theodore^ lib. I. c t. 
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events in the annals of man. It might, indeed, have 
been supposed that a profound metaphysical question of 
this kind would have been far removed from the passions 
of the multitude ; but with the multitude, and that mul- 
titude often comprehends nearly the whole of society, it 
is the passion which seeks the object, not the object 
which, of its own exciting influence, inflames the passion. 
In {act religion was become the one dominant passion of 
the whole Christian world ; and everjrthiog allied to it, 
or rather, in this case, which seemed to concern its very 
essence, could no longer be agitated with tranquillity, 
or debated with indiflerence. The Pagan party, miscid- 
culating the inherent strength of the Christian system, 
saw, no doubt, in these disputes, the seeds of the destruc- 
tion of Christianity. The contest was brought on the 
stage at Alexandria ; * but there was no Aristophanes, 
or rather the serious and unpoetic time could not have 
produced an Aristophanes, who might at once show that 
he understood, while he broadly ridiculed, the follies of 
his adversaries. The days even of a Lucian were past' 
Discord, which at times is fatal to a nation or to a sect^ 
seems at others, by the animating excitement of rivalry, 
the stirring collision of hostile energy, to favour the 
development of moral strength. The Christian republic, 
like Bome when rent asunder by domestic factions, 
cahnly proceeded in her conquest of the world. 

The plain and intelligible principle which united the 
opponents of Arius was, no doubt, a vague, and, however 
perhaps overstrained, neither ungenerous nor unnatural 
jealousy, lest the dignity of the Eedeemer, 4ihe object of 
their grateful adoration, might in some way be lowered 

* Etueb. Vit. Omi'jani, ii. 61 ; it may be, is dearlj not Ludan't ^ 
Socrattt, i. 6. and, at most, only slightly toucbst 

' Tbe Philopatris, of whatever fige these questions. 
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by the new hypothesis. The divinity of the Saviouf 
seemed inseparably connected with his co-equality with 
the Father; it was endangered by the slightest con- 
cession on this point. It was their argument, that if 
the Son was not coeval in existence with the Father, he 
must have been created, and created out of that which 
was not pre-ezistent But a created being must be 
liable to mutability ; and it was asserted in the public 
address of the Patriarch of Alexandria, that this fatal 
consequence had been extorted from an unguarded 
Arian, if not from Anns himself, — ^that it was posMle 
that the Son might have fallen, like the great rebellious 
angeL' 
The patriarch of this important see, the metropolis of 
Egypt, was named Alexander. It was said that 



Patriarch of . , 10 o • 

Alexandria. Anus, a prcsbytcr of acute powers of reasoning. 



popular address, and blameless character, had declined 
^^ that episcopal dignity.^ The person of Anus ' 
was tidl and graceM ; his countenance calm, 
pale, and subdued ; his manners engaging ; his conversation 
fluent and persuasive. He was well acquainted with hu- 
man sciences ; as a disputant subtle, ingenious, and fertile 
in resources. His enemies add to this character, which 
themselves have preserved, that this humble and mor- 
tified exterior concealed unmeasured ambition ; that his 
simplicity, frankness, and honesty only veiled his craft 



• Epiphan. Hser. 69, torn. i. p. 
723-727. 

^ See Philostorgius (the Arian 
writer). Theodoret, on the other 
hand, sayi, that he brought forward 
hif opinions from envj at the promo- 
tieo of Alesander, i. 2. See the 
Epiitle of Akiander, in Socnit Hist 
Eod. U6. 



* Arias is said, in his earlj lift, to 
hare been implicated in the sect of the 
Meletians, which seems to have been 
rather a party than a sect. They 
were the followers of Meletius, Bishop 
of Lycopolis, who had been deposed 
for having sacrificed daring the per* 
secation. Tet this sect or party lasted 
for more than a oentury. 
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and love of intrigae ; that he appeared to stand aloof 
from all party, merely that he might guide his cabal 
mth more perfect command, and agitate and govem the 
hearts of men. Alexander was accustomed, whether for 
the instruction of the people, or the display of his own 
powers, to debate in public these solemn questions on 
the nature of the Deity, and the relation of the Son and 
the Holy Spirit to the Father. According to the judge- 
ment of Arius, Alexander fell inadvertently into the 
heresy of Sabellianism, and was guilty of confounding 
in the simple unity of the Grodhead the existence of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost.^ 

The intemperate indignation of Alexander at the 
objections of Arius, betrayed more of the baffled dis- 
putant, or the wounded pride of the dignitary, than the 
serenity of the philosopher, or the meekness of the 
Christian. He armed himself ere long in aU the terrors 
of his office, and promulgated his anathema in terms 
full of exaggeration and violence. " The impious Arius, 
the forerunner of Antichrist, had dared to utter his blas- 
phemies against the divine Bedeemer.** Arius, expelled 
from Alexandria, not indeed before his opinions had 
spread through the whole of Egypt and Libya,"* retired 
to the more congenial atmosphere of Syria." There, his 



^ Socrates, i. 5, 6. 

■ The account of Sozomen says, 
that Alexander at first TBcillated, but 
that he afterwards commanded Arius 
to adopt his opinions: rhv "Apttoy 
dfioiws ^poyuy iK4\fV€r€. Sozomen 
acknowlcMC^ges the high character of 
many of the Arian bishops; irAc^cr- 
rovs iyoBov $lov wpoirxin^art trtfi- 
wohs, KoX wi$car6rfiri \6yov iti^ohsy 
9vX\afi0ayofji4yovs rois hfifl rhy 
'Afitioy, 



* It was during his retreat that he 
wrote his famous Thalia ; the gay and 
conyiyial title of which is singularly 
out of keeping with the grave and 
serious questions then in agitation. 
His adrersaries represent this as a 
poem full of profane wit, and even of 
indecency. It was written in the 
same measure, and to the same air^ 
with the Sotadic rerses, which were 
proverbial for their grossness even 
among the Greeks. It is difficult to 
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yagae theory caught the less severely reasoiimg, and 
more imaginatiYe minds of the Syrian bishops:® the 
lingering Orientalism prepared them for this kindred 
hypothesis. The most learned, the most pions, the most 
influential, united themselves to his party. The chief 
of these were the two prelates named Eusebius, — one 
the ecclesiastical historian, the other, bishop of the 
important city of Nicomedia. Throughout the East, 
the controversy was propagated with earnest rapidity. 
It was not repressed by the attempts of licinius to 
interrupt the tree intercourse between the Christian 
communities, and his prohibition of the ecclesiastical 
synods. The ill-smothered flame burst into tenfold fury 
on the re-union of the East to the empire of Constan- 
tino. The interference of the Emperor was loudly 



reconcile this account of the Thalia 
with the fabtle and politic character 
which his enemies attribute to Arius, 
ftiil less to the protection of such men 
as Eusebius of Nicomedia, and the 
other Syrian prelates. Arras, like- 
wise, composed hynms, in accordance 
with his opinions, to be chanted by 
sailors, those who worked at the mill, 
or trarellers. Songs of this kind 
abounded in the Greek poetry: each 
art and trade had its song ;^ and Arius 
may hare intended no more than to 
turn this popular practice in &your 
of Christianity, by substituting sacred 
for pro&ne songs, which, of course, 
would be embued with hia own 
opinions. Might not the Thalia have 
been written in the same yein, and 
sometliing in the same spirit with 
which a celebrated modem humorist 



and preacher adapted hymns to some 
of the most popular airs, and declared 
that the deyil ought not to have all 
the best tunes? The general style at 
Arius is said to hare been soft, c^mi- 
nate, and popular. The specimen 
from the Thalia (in Athanas, Or. u 
Cont. At. c. 5) is rery loose and 
feeble Greek. Yet it is admitted that 
Arius was an expert dialectician; and 
no weak orator would have maintained 
such a contest so long. 

^ The bishops of Ptolemais, in the 
Pentapolis, and Theonas of Marmarica^ 
jomed his paily. The females weiv 
inclined to his side. Seven hundred 
virgins of Alexandria, and of the 
Mareotic nome, owned him for their 
spiritual teacher. Compare the letter 
of Alexander ic Theodoret. ch. ir. 



1 Been, de Scolionun Vomi, p. xtti 
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demanded to allay the strife which distracted the Chris* 
tendom of the East The behaviour of Constantine was 
regulated by the most perfect equanimity, or, more 
probably, guided by some counsellor of mild and more 
humane Christianity: his letter of peace was, Letterof 
in its spirit, a model of temper and concilia- ^^o"***"*"^ 
tion.P With profound sorrow he had heard that his 
designs for the unity of the empire, achieved by his 
victory over Licinius, as well as for the unity of the 
faith, had been disturbed by this unexpected contest. 
His impartial rebuke condemned Aleicander for unne- 
cessarily agitating such frivolous and unimportant ques- 
tions, and Arius for not suppressing, in prudent and 
respectful silence, his objections to the doctrine of the 
Patriarch. It recommended the judicious reserve of the 
philosophers, who had never debated such subjects before 
an ignorant and uneducated audience, and who differed 
without acrimony on such profound questions. He 
entreated them, by the unanimous suppression of all 
feelings of unhallowed animosity, to restore his cheerful 
days and undisturbed nights. Of the same £Euth, the 
same form of worship, they ought to meet in amicable 
synod, to adore their common Grod in peaceM har- 
mony, and not fall into discord as to accuracy of ex- 
pression on these most minute of questions ; to enjoy 
and allow freedom in the sanctuary of their own minds, 
but to remain united in the common bonds of Christian 
love.* 

It is probable that the hand of Hosius, bishop of 



P See the letter m Euaeb. Vit. Con- 
stant, ii. 64-72. 

{nrfifftw ip iiKK'fiXois iucpifioXoy^i' 



TTipodfuvou Euseb. Vit Cooitani 
ii. 71. 
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Cordova in Spam, is to be traced in that royal and 
Christian letter. The influence of Hosius was uniformly 
exercised in this manner. Wherever the edicts of the 
government were mild, conciliating, and humane, we 
find the Bishop of Cordova. It is by no means an 
improbable conjecture of Tillemont, that he was the 
Spaniard who fi^erwards, in the hour of mental agony 
and remorse, administered to the Emperor the balm of 
Christian penitence. 

Hosius was sent to Egypt^ as the imperial Commis- 
sioner, to assuage the animosity of the distracted diurck 
But religious strife, in Egypt more particularly, its na- 
tural and prolific soil, refused to listen to the admonitions 
of Christian wisdom or imperial authority. Eusebius 
compares the fierce conflict of parties — ^bishops with 
bishops, people with people — to the collision of the 
Symplegades.' From the mouths of the Nile to the 
Cataracts, the divided population tumultuously disputed 
the nature of the divine unity." 

A general Council of the heads of the various Christian 
coancflot Communities throughout the Eoman empire 
*'**• was summoned by the imperial mandate, to 
establish, on the consentient authority of assembled 
Christendom, the true doctrine on these contested 
points, and to allay for ever this propensity to hostile 
ooBjrovOTy disputation. The same paramount tribunal 
tag Easter, was to scttlo definitively another subordinate 
question, relating to the time of keeping the Easter fes- 
tival. Many of the Eastern communities shocked their 
more scrupulous brethren by following the calculations, 
and observing the same sacred days with the impious 



' Vit. Const, iii. 4. I irc^jup, Ktd f^dxat ircpt r&v d^lay Jioy 

• "E^Scf 4if iKdffTp W7*e. kqX | fidrctv iylyyorro, Theodoret. i. 6. 
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and abhorred Jews ; for the farther we advance in the 
Christian history, the estrangement of the Christians 
from the Jews darkens more and more into absolute 
antipathy. 

In the month of May or June (the 20th*) in the year 
325, met the great council of Nicaea. Not half 
a century before, the Christian bishops even 
in that city had been only marked as the objects of the 
most cruel insult and persecution. They had been 
chosen, on account of their eminence in their own com- 
munities, as the peculiar victims of the stem policy of 
the government. They had been driven into exile, set 
to work in the mines, exposed to every kind of humili- 
ation and suffering, from which some had in mercy been 
released by death. They now assembled, under the 
imperial sanction, a religious senate from all parts at 
least of the eastern world ; for Itedy was represented only 
by two presbyters of Rome ; Hosius appeared for Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain. The spectacle was altogether new 
to the world. No ' wide-ruling sovereign would ever 
have thought of summoning a conclave of the sacerdotal 
orders of the different religions ; a synod of philosophers 
to debate some grave metaphysical or even political 
question was equally incondstent with the ordinary 
usages and sentiments of Grecian or Eoman society. 

The public establishment of post-horses was com- 
manded to afford every facility, and that gratuitously, 
for the journey of the assembling bishops." Vehicles or 
mules were to be provided, as though the assembly 
were an affair of state, at the public charge. At a 
later period, when councils became more frequent, the 



• One of these dates rests on the 
ftuthoritj of Socrates, liii. 26; the 
otiMT on the Paschal Chronid*^ p. 



282. Comjiare Pagi, p. 404. 

* Eoseb. Vit Cooit Hi. » The» 
doret.1.7. 
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Heathen historian complains^ that the public service 
was impeded, and the post-horses harassed and ex- 
hausted, by the incessant journeying to and fro of the 
Christian delegates to their councils.^ They were sump- 
tuously maintained during the sitting at the public 
charge.* 
Above three hundred bishops were present, presbyters, 
r of deacons, acoly ths without number,^ a consider- 



•ent. ^^^ able body of laity : but it was the presence of 
the Emperor himself which gave its chief weight and 
dignity to the assembly. Nothing could so much con- 
firm tiie Christians in the opinion of their altered po- 
sition, or declare to the world at large the growing 
power of Christianity, as this avowed interest taken in 
their domestic concerns; or so tend to raise the im- 
portance attached eyen to the more remote and specu- 
lative doctrines of the new faith, as this unprecedented 
condescension, so it would seem to the Heatiien, on the 

Fbit 



B of the 



part of the Emperor. The Council met, pro- 
bably, in a spacious basilica.* Eusebius de- 
scribes the scene as himself deeply impressed with its 
solemnity. The assembly sate in profound silence ; 
while the great officers (^ state and other dignified 
persons (there was no armed guard) entered the hall, 
and awaited in proud and trembling expectation the 



▼ Amm. MaroelliniM, zvi. 16. Read 
in Stanley's Eastern Church the gather- 
ing and the names and characters of 
the aasemhled bishops, p. 109, et seqq. 

' Enseb. iU. 9. 

f There was one Inshop from Persia, 
one from Scythia. Eusebius states the 
number at 250 that in the text is 
on the authority of Theodoret, and of 
the numbers said to hare signed the 
creed. 



* There is a long note in Heinichea's 
Eusebius to prove that they did not 
meet in the palace, but in a ehurch; 
as though the authority of their pro» 
ceedings depended upon their place of 
asBemUy. It was probably a basOica, 
or hall of justice ; the kind of build- 
ing usually made over by the govern- 
ment for the purposes of Christian 
worship ; and, in general, the model el 
the earliest Christian edifices. 
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appearance of the Emperor of the world in a Christian 
council. Constantino at length entered ; he was splen- 
didly attired ; the eyes of the bishops were dazzled by 
the gold and precious stones upon his raiment. The 
majesty of his person and the modest dignity of his de- 
meanour heightened the eflfect: the whole assembly 
rose to do him honour ; he advanced to a low golden 
seat prepared for him, and did not take his seat (it is 
difficult not to suspect Eusebius of highly colouring the 
deference of the Emperor), till a sign of permission had 
been given by the bishops.* One of the leading prelates 
(probably Eusebius the historian) commenced the pro- 
ceedings with a short address, and a hymn to Almighty 
God. Constantino then delivered an exhortation to 
unity in the Latin language, which was interpreted 
to the Greek bishops. His admonition seems at first to 
have produced no great effect. Mutual accusation, 
defence, and recrimination, prolonged the debate.^ 
Constantino seems to have been present during Beuavioor of 
the greater part of the sittings, listening with ^°»*"«n«- 
patience, softening asperities', countenancing those 
whose language tended to peace and union, and con- 
versing familiarly, in the best Greek he could command, 
with the different prelates. The courtiy flattery of the 
council might attribute to Constantino himself what was 
secretiy suggested by the Bishop of Cordova. For 
powerM and comprehensive as his mind may have 
been, it is incredible that a man so educated, and en- 
gaged during the early period of his life with military 



• Ob v^S^tpoy ^ robs irurK^ws 
iirufwffcu. See also Socrates, i. 8. 
In Theodoret (i. 7), this has grown 
into his homUj asking permission to 
at down. 

^ Constantine Immed the libels i 



which the bishops had presented 
against each other. Many of these 
(the ecclesiastical historian intimates) 
arose out of private animositieik 
Socrates, i. 6. 
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and civil affairs, could haye entered, particularly being 
imperfectly acquainted with the Greek language, into 
these discussions on religious metaphysics. 

The Council sate for rather more than two months.^ 
Towards the close, Constantme, on the occasion of the 
commencement of the twentieth year of his reign,*^ con- 
descended to invite the bishops to a sumptuous banquet. 
All attended ; and, as they passed through the imperial 
guard, treated with every mark of respect, they could 
not but call to mind the total revolution in their circum- 
stances. Eusebius betrays his transport by the acknow- 
ledgment that they could scarcely believe that it was 
a reality, not a vision ; to the grosser conception of 
those who had not purified their minds from the mil- 
lennial notions, the banquet seemed the actual com* 
mencement of the kingdom of Christ. 

The Nicene creed was the result of the solemn deli- 
beration of the assembly. It was conceived 
with some degree of Oriental indefiniteness, 
harmonised with Grecian subtlety of expression. The 
vague and somewhat imaginative fulness of its original 
eastern terms was not too severely limited by the fine 
precision of its definitions. One fatal word broke Uie 
harmony of assent with which it was received by the 
whole coundL Christ was declared Homoousios, of the 
same substance with the Father,® and the undeniable, if 



Nkene creed. 



« Aooording to some, two monthf 
and eleren dajs, to othera, two montht 
and six days. 

* This seems to reoondle the diffi- 
cultj started by HeinicheD. The 20th 
year of Con8tantine*8 reign began the 
Bth Cal. Aug. AJ>. 325. Eosebius 
iOses the inaccurate word iir\Tfipovro. 
Vit. Const, ii). 14. 

« Atkanasius himself allowed that 



the bishops who deposed Paul of 
Samosata, were justified in rejecting 
the word bfjiooitaiov^ because they 
understood it in a material or ooiv 
poreal sense. But the privilege allowed 
to those who had died in orthodoi 
reputation was denied to the Ariana, 
and semi-Arians: de Synodis, Athan* 
nas. Oper. i. p. 759. It is impos 
sible to read some patres of this trea* 
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perhaps iiievitable,ambigiiity of this single term, involved 
Christianity in centuries of hostility. To one party it 
implied absolute identity, and was therefore only ill- 
disguised Sabellianism ; to the other it was essential to 
the co-equal and co-eval dignity of the three persons in 
the Godhead. To some of the Syrian bishops it implied 
or countenanced the material notion of the Deity.' It 
was, it is said by one <H3clesiastical historian, a battle in 
the night, in which neither party could see the meaning 
of the other.*^ 

Three hundred and eighteen bishops confirmed this 
creed by their signatures ; five alone still con- Fivewcu- 
tested the single expression, the Homoousion : "^^ 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, Theognis of Nicaea, Theonas oi 
Marmarica, Maris of Chalcedon, and Eusebius of Oaesarea. 



tiae withoat the uspleasant convidion, 
that Athanasiiu was determined to 
make oat the Arians to be in the 
wrong. 

' M^f yiip 96peur9ai r^r aUKov 

lidrucSy ri vdBos ^IffraaOai. Thia 
is the language of Eusebius. 

^ourl 9k Zftots ircpi ro^ov^ &s 
&pa B^Xjuv 6 Bchs r^r y^vtnir^v 
Krlffcu <l>6<ny, iT€i9^ it&pa fi^ Svro- 
Ii4tnjv abr^v fiercurx^'iv ri\s rov itor 
rphs iiKpdroVf Koi rfjs -rap* »hrov 
9ijfuovpyiaSt touT jccd icrl(€i %p^»s 
fi6yos lUvov %ya, kcU ica\ct rovrov 
vlhv Koi \6yov, Xya ro'&rov /i4ffou 
ytvofiiyov, oSrws Xotithr Koi r& 
irdyra 81 ahrov ywiaBat 9vn^9p. 
ravra oi lUvov tlp^Koaiy, &XA& 
KoX ypd^ai T€To\fi'fiKaa'iv EMfii6s 
Tf , Koi "Apfios Koi b Biffas 'Aor^ 
^s, Athan. Orat. ii. c. 24. Com. 
pare Mdhler (a learned and stronglj 
•rthodoz Rcfsan Catholic writer), , 

VOL. U 



Athanasias der GrSsse, b. i. p. 195. 
Mohler but dimlj sees the Gnostic or 
Oriental origin of this notica, which 
lies at the bottom of Aiianiim. 

V This remarkable sentence does 
credit to the judgement and impar-* 
tiality of Socrates: Nvrrofiax^as 
8c Mkr &Tffixc rk ytypofiira, 
oM ydp &XX^Xovi i^rorro roovi^ 
r§s, &^' &r kXX^Kovs fiKouripri/ittp^ 
6irt\dfifiayow ot ft^r yitp rou 6fio^ 
oviflov riip \4^ir iiucXitfoyr^s riip- 
iCoiScXX/ov ical Moyrayov 96^ay €?(n}- 
ytTcBai &vr^y robs irpoffZtxoiJL^yovs- 
4v6fii(oir Koi 9ik rovro fiKaur^iiov% 
4Kdkow, &s ioftupovvrts r^v fhrap* 
{tv Tov fftov rod 6eov* ol 9k -rdKiy r^ 
d/ioovfft^ irpo<rK9lfA€woi iroKuB^tay 
•Iffdytiy robs Mpovs void(ovr9Sy &% 
*Z\K'iiviffiLbv dirwy6yras i^vrpdMoi^ 
TO, C. 23. Addto these,aboyealI,th» 
dedsire words of Anus himself, qvctsd 
SI Latin Christianity, i. 131. 
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Etmebiiii of Nicomedia and Theognis were banished. 
Eoaebiiu of Caesarea^ after much hedtation, consented 
to snbsmbe; but sent the creed into his diocese with a 
comment^ explanatory of the sense in which he under- 
stood the contested word. His chief care was to guard 
against giving the slightest countenance to the material 
conception of the Deity. Two only withstood with un- 
compromising reststance the decree of the council. The 
Buaouaoit solemn anathema of this Christian senate was 
of Arin^ pronounced against Anus and his adherents ; 
they were banished by the civfl power; and they were 
especially interdicted from disturbing the peace of Alex- 
andria by their presence.^ 

Peace might seem to be restored; the important 
question set at reat by the united authority of the 
Emperor, and a representative body which might fairly 
presume to deliver the sentiments of the whole Christian 
world. But the Arians were condemned, not convinced ; 
'discomfited, not subdued.^ Bather more than two years 
elapsed, eventful in the private life of Constantine, but 
tranquil in the history of the Christian church. The 
imperial assessor in the Christian council had appeared 
in the West under a different character, as the murderer 
of his son and of his wife. He returned to the East, 
determined no more to visit the imperial city of the 
West; where, instead of the humble deference with which 
all parties courted his approbation, he had been unable 



^ In one ptnage in the De Synodis, 
AthaoasiuB aoooaed not only the Arian 
nut tbt wmi-AriMi party, Eusebius 
M w«ll u Arias, of something like 
Sodnianism. 

*As f tfYty vths tfAMcs 'rdrpt, &XAA 

i^t ZilcuviMfSms. (p. 766, Athan. 



Oper. 1.) 

* The writings of Arias and hif 
followers wei*e condenmed to be burned. 
If we are to believe Sozomen (which 
I oonfess, that I am disinclined to do), 
the concealment of such heretics 
works was made a 04>ital offenot 
E. H. Lib. i. c 21. 
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to dose his ears against the audacious and bitter pasqui- 
nade which arraigned his cruelty to his own family. 
His return to the East, instead of orerawing the con- 
tending fistctions into that unity, which he declared to be 
the dearest wish of his heart, by his own sudden change 
of conduct, was the signal for tiie revival of the fiercest 
oontentions. The Christian community was change m the 
now to pay a heavy penalty for the pride and Soostai^. 
triumph with which they had hailed the interfer^ice of 
the Emperor in their religious questions. The imperial 
decisions had been admitted by the dominant party 
when on their own side, to add weight to the decree of 
the Council. At least they had applauded the sentence 
of banishment pronounced by the civil power agamst 
their antagonists ; that authority now assumed a different 
tone, and was almost warranted, by their own admission, 
in expecting the same prompt obedienca The power 
which had exiled, might restore the heretic to his place 
and station. Court influence, however obtained through 
court intrigue, or from the caprice of the ruling sove- 
reign, by this fatal, perhaps inevitable step, became the 
arbiter of the most vital questions of Christian faith and 
discipline ; and thus the first precedent of a 

A J>. 326 33S« 

temporal punishment for an ecclesiastical of- 
fence was a dark prognostic, and an example, of the 
diflSculties which would arise during the whole history 
of Christianity, when the communities, so distinctly two 
when they were separate and adverse, became one by the 
identification of the Church and the State. The restora- 
tion of a banished man to the privileges of a citizen by 
the civil power, seemed to command his restoration to 
religious privileges by the ecclesiastical authority.^ 



* Socr. i. 26, 26 ; Soi. «. 27. 

2 B 2 
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The Arian party gradually grew into favour. A 
presbyter of Arian sentiments had obtained complete 
command over the mind of Constantia, the sister of 
Constantine. On her dying bed she entreated the 
Emperor to reconsider the justice of the sentence 
against that innocent, as she declared, and misrepre- 
sented man. Arius could not believe the sudden reverse 
of fortune; and not till he received a pressing letter 
from Constantine himseK, did he venture to leave his 
place of exile. A person of still greater importance 
was at the same time reinstated in the imperial favour. 
Eusebtasof Among the adherents of the Arian form, per- 
Kioomedift. j^j^pg ^{^^ j^^g^ important was Eusebius, Bishop 
of Nicomedia. A dangerous suspicion that he had 
been too closely connected with the interests of Licinius 
during the recent struggle for empire, had alienated the 
mind of Constantine, and deprived Eusebius of that 
respectful attention which he might have commanded 
by his station, ability, and experience. With 
Theognis, Bishop of Nicaea, his faithful ad- 
herent in opinion and in fortune, he had been sent into 
exile ; it is remarkable that the prelates of these two 
sees, the most important in that part of Asia, should 
have concurred in these views. The exiled prelates, in 
their petition for reinstatement in their dioceses, de- 
clared and (notwithstanding the charge of falsehood 
which their opponents to the present day do not scruple 
to make, would they have ventured in a public docu- 
ment addressed to Constantine to misstate a fact so 
notorious ?) they solemnly protested that they had not 
refiised their signatures to the Nicene creed, but only to 
the anathema pronounced against Arius and his fol- 
lowers. " Their obstinacy arose not from want of fiaith, 
but from excess of charity." They returned in triumph 
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to their dioceses, and ejected the bishops who had been 
appointed in their place. No resistance appears to hare 
been made. 

But the Arians were not content with their peaceable 
re-establishment in their former station. However 
they might attempt to harmonise their doctrines with 
the belief of their adversaries, by their vindictive aggres- 
sion on the opposite party, they belied their pretensions 
to moderation and the love of peace. Eusebius, whom 
Constantino had before pnbUcly denounced in no 
measured terms, grew rapidly into favour. The com- 
plete dominion, which from this time he appears to 
have exercised over the mind of Constantine, confirms 
the natural suspicion that the opinions of the Emperor 
were by no means formed by his own independent 
judgment, but entirely governed by the Christian 
teacher who might obtain his favour. Eusebius seems to 
have succeeded to the influence exercised with so much 
wisdom and temper by Hosius of Cordova. He became 
Bishop of Constantinople, and was the companion of 
Constantine in his visits to Jerusalem ;^ and the high 
estimation in which the Emperor held also Eusebius of 
Caesarea, according to the statements made, and the 
documents ostentatiously preserved by that writer in his 
ecclesiastical history, could not but contribute to the 
growing ascendancy of Arianism. They were in posses- 
sion of some of the most important dioceses in Asia ; 
they were ambitious of establishing their supremacy in 
Antioch. 

The suspicious brevity with which Eusebius glides 
over the early part of this transaction, which his personal 
vanity could not allow him to omit, confirms the state* 



Theodoret i. % 
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ment of their adyersaries, as to the unjnstifiable means 
AJ^^. employed by the Arians to attain this object. 
tbeArian Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis passed 
iutioch. throngh Antioch on their way to Jerusalem. 
On their return, they summoned Eustathius, the 
Bishop of Antioch, whose character had hitherto been 
blameless, to answer before a hastily assembled council 
of bishops, on two distinct charges of immorality and 
heresy. The unseemly practice of bringing forward 
women of disreputable character to charge men of high 
station in the church with incontinency, formerly em* 
ployed by the Heathens to calumniate the Christians, 
was now adopted by the reckless hostility of Christian 
faction. The accusation of a prostitute against Eusta- 
thius, of having been the father of her child, is said 
afterwards to have been completely disproved. Tlie 
heresy with which Eustathius was charged, was that of 
Sabellianism, the usual imputation of the Arians against 
the Trinitarians of the opposite creed. Two Arian 
bishops having occupied the see of Antioch, but for a 
very short time, an attempt was made to remove Euse- 
bius of CsBsarea to that diocese, no doubt to overawe by 
the high reputation of his talents, or to conciliate the 
Eustathian party. Eusebius, with the flattering appro- 
bation of the Emperor, declined the dangerous post. 
Eustathius was deposed, and banished, by the imperial 
edict, to Thrace ; but the attachment, at least of a large 
part, of the Christian population of Antioch refused to 
acknowledge the authority of the tribunal, or the jtistice 
of the sentence. The city was divided into two fierce 
and hostile factions — ^they were on the verge of civil war ; 
and Antioch, where the Christians had first formed 
themselves into a separate community, but for the 
vigorous interference of the civil power and the timely 
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appearance oi an imperial commissioner, might have 
witnessed the first blood shed, at least in the East, in a 
Christian quarrel. 

It is impossible to calculate how far the authority and 
influence of the Syrian bishops, with the avowed counte- 
nance of the Emperor (for Constantius, the son of Con- 
stantino, was an adherent of the Arian opinions), might 
have subdued the zeal of the orthodox party. It is 
possible that, but for the rise of one inflexible and in- 
domitable antagonist, the question might either have 
sunk to rest, or the Christian world acquiesced, at least 
the East, in a vague and mitigated Arianism. 

Athanasius had been raised by the discernment of 
Alexander to a station of confidence and dignity. 
He had filled the office of secretary to the Alex- 
andrian prelate. In the Council of Nicaea he had borne 
a distinguished part, and his zeal and talents designated 
him at once as the head of the Trinitarian party. On 
the death of Alexander, the universal voice of the predo- 
minant anti-Arians demanded the elevation of Athanar 
sius. In vain he attempted to conceal himself, and to 
escape the dangerous honour. At thirty years of age, 
Athanasius was placed on the episcopal throne ^ 

of the see, which ranked with Antioch, and 
afterwards with Constantinople, as the most important 
spiritual charge in the East."^ 

The imperial mandate was issued to receive Arius 
and his followers within the pale of the Christian com- 
munion.® But Constantine found, to his astonishment, 
that an imperial edict, which would have been obeyed 



■ The Arians asserted this election 
to hare been carried by the irregolar 
violence of a few bishops, contrary to 



the declared mffnges of the majolity. 
o Athanas. Apol. contra Ar. Soz 
ii. 22. 
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in trembling submission from one end of the Boman 
empire to the other, even if it had enacted a complete 
political revolution, or endangered the property and 
privileges of thousands, was received with deliberate and 
steady disregard by a single Christian bishop. During 
two reigns, Athanasius contested the authority of the 
Emperor. He endured persecution, calumny, exile; his 
life was frequently endangered in defence of one single 
tenet; and that, it may be permitted to say, the most 
purely intellectual, and apparently the most remote from 
Charges the Ordinary passions of man : he confronted 
iSLnMiiii. martyrdom, not for the broad and palpable 
distinction between Christianity and Heathenism, but 
for fine and subtle expressions of the Christian creed.' 
lie began and continued the contest not for the tolera- 
tion, but for the supremacy, of his own opinions. 

Neither party, in truth, could now yield without the 
humiliating acknowledgment that all their contest had 
been on unimportant and unessential points. The 
passions and the interests, as well as the conscience, 
were committed in the strife. The severe and uncom- 
promising temper of Athanasius, no doubt, gave some 
advantage to his jealous and watchful antagonists. 
Criminal charges began to multiply against a prelate 
who was thus fallen in the imperial favour.*^ They 



V I am not persuaded, either by 
the powerful eloquence of Athanasius 
himself, or bj his able modem apolo- 
gist, Mohler, that the opinions, at 
least, of the Syrian semi-Arians, were 
80 utterly irreconcileable with the 
orthodoxy of Athanasius, or likely to 
produce such fatal consequences to the 
general system of Christianity as are 



logical precision of Athanasius. 

4 Theodoret mentions one of these 
customary charges of licentiousness, 
in which a woman of bad character 
accused Athanasius of violating her 
chastity. Athanasius was silent; while 
one of his friends, with assumed in- 
dignation demanded, *♦ Do you accuse 
me of this crime ? " " Tes," replied 



extorted from them by the keen theo- ' the woman, supposing him to b« 
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were assiduouslj instilled into the ears of Constantino ; 
yet the extreme friyolousness of some of these accusa- 
tions, and the triumphant refntation of the more 
material charges, before a tribunal of his enemies, 
establish, undeniably, the unblemished virtue of Athan- 
asius.' He was charged with taxing the city to provide 
linen vestments for the clergy; and with treasonable 
correspondence with an enemy of the Emperor. Upon 
this accusation he was summoned to Nicomedia, and 
acquitted by the Emperor himselt He was charged, as 
having authorised the profanation of the holy vessels, 
and the sacred books, in a church in the Mareotis, a 
part of his diocese. A certain Ischyras had assumed the 
oflice of presbyter, without ordination. Macarius, who 
was sent by Athanasius to prohibit his ofiSciating in his 
usurped dignity, was accused by Ischyras of overthrow- 
ing the altar, breaking the cup, and burning the 
Scriptures. It is not impossible that the indiscreet 
zeal of an inferior may have thought it right to destroy 
sacred vessels thus profaned by unhallowed hands. But 
from Athanasius himself the charge recoiled without the 
least injury. But a darker charge remained behind — 
comprehending two crimes, probably in those days 



Athanasias, of whose person she was 
ignorant, **you were the 'violator of 
my chastitj." L. i. c. 30. 

' It is remarkable^ how little stress 
is laid on the persecutions which 
Athanasius is aocosed of having car- 
ried on through the civil authority. 
Accusatus prseterea est 4e injuriis, 
violentiA, csde, atqut* ips& episcopormn 
intemedone. Quiqne etiam diebus 
sacratissimis pasdis tyrannioo more 
SKviens, Dudbus atque Comitibus 
innctus : quique propter ipsam aliquos j 



in custodid redudebant, aliqnos vero 
verberibus flagellisque vezabant, 
csBteros diversis tormentis ad com- 
munionem ejus sacrilegam adigebant. 
These charges ndther seem to have 
been pressed nor refuted, as half so 
important as the act of sacril^. See 
the protest of the Arian bishops at 
Sardica, in Hilarii Oper. Hist. Fragm. 
iii. c. 6. See also the accusations ot 
violence on his return to Alexandna 
Ibid. 8. 
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looked upon with equal abhorrence — ^magic and murder. 
The enemies of Athanasius produced a human hand said 
to be that of Arsenius^ a bishop attitched to the Meletian 
heresy^ who had disappeared from Egypt in a suspicious 
manner. The hand of the murdered bishop had been 
kept by Athanasius for unhallowed purposes of witch- 
crs^. In yain the emissaries of Athanasius sought for 
Arsenius in Egypt, though he was known to be con- 
cealed in that country; but the superior and one of the 
monks of a monastery were seized, and compelled to 
confess that he was still living, and had lain hid in their 
sanctuary. Yet the charge was not abandoned: it 
impended for more than two years over the head of 
Athanasius. 

A council, chiefly formed of the enemies of Athana- 
sius, was summoned at Tyre. It was intimatod to the 
Alexandrian prelate, that, if he refused to appear before 
the tribund, he would be brought by force. Athana- 
^mdof sius stood before the tribunal. He was arraigned 
A.D. 336. on this charge ; the hand was produced To 
the astonishment of the court, Athanasius calmly de- 
manded whether those present were acquainted with 
the person of Arsenius ? He had been well known to 
many. A man was suddenly brought into the court with 
his whole person folded in his mantle. Athanasius un- 
covered the head of the witness. He was at once recog- 
nised as the murdered Arsenius. Still the severed hand 
lay before them, and the adversaries of Athanasius 
expected to convict him of having mutilated the victim 
of his jealousy. Athanasius lifted up the mantle on one 
aide, and showed the right hand ; he lifted up the other, 
and showed the left. In a calm tone of sarcasm he 
observed, that the Creator had bestowed two hands on 
man ; it was for his enemies to explain how Arsenius 
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had possessed a third." A fortunate accident had 
brought Arsenius to Tyre ; he had been discovered by 
the friends of Athanasius. Though he denied hia name, 
he was known by the bishop of Tyre ; and this dramatic 
scene had been arranged as the most effective means ot 
exposing the malice of the prelate's enemies. His dis- 
comfited accusers fled in the confusion. 

The implacable enemies of Athanasius were con- 
strained to fall back upon the other exploded charge, the 
profanation of the sacred vessels by Macarius. A com- 
mission of inquiry had been issued, who conducted 
themselves, according to the statement of the friends of 
Athanasius, with the utmost violence and partiality. 
On their report, the bishop of the important city of 
Alexandria was deposed &om his dignity. But Athana- 
sius bowed not beneath the storm. He appears to have 
been a master in what may be called, without disrespect, 
theatrical effect. As the Emperor rode through Athanadns 
the city of Constantinople, he was arrested by tmopic 
the sudden appearance of a train of ecclesiastics, in the 
midst of which was Athanasius. The offended Em- 
peror, with a look of silent contempt, urged his horse 
onward. "God," said the prelate, with a loud voice, 
"shall judge between thee and me, since thou thus 
espousest the cause of my calumniators. I demand only 
that my enemiesf be summoned and my cause heard in 
the imperial presence." The Emperor admitted the 
justice of his petition ; the accusers of Athanasius were 
commanded to appear in Constantinople. Six of them, 
including the two Eusebii, obeyed the mandate. 

But a new charge, on a subject skilfully chosen t<i 
awaken the jealousy of the Emperor, counteracted the 



• Theodoret, i. 30. 
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influence which might have been obtained by the elo- 
quence or the guiltlessness of Athanasius. It 
is remarkable that an accusation of a very 
similar nature should have caused the capital punishment 
of the most distinguished among the Heathen philosophic 
party, and the exile of the most eminent Christian pre- 
late. Constantinople entirely depended for the supply 
of com upon foreign importation. One-half of Africa, 
including Egypt, was assigned to the maintenance of 
the new capital, while the Western division alone re- 
De&th of mained for Bome. At some period during the 
phikMopher. later years of Constantine, the adverse winds 
detained the Alexandrian fleet, and famine began to 
aflSict the inhabitants of the city. The populace was in 
tumult ; the government looked anxiously for means to 
allay the dangerous ferment. The Christian party had 
seen with jealousy and alarm the influence which a 
Heathen philosopher, named Sopater, had obtained over 
the mind of Constantine.* Sopater was a native of 
Apamea, the scholar of lamblichus. The Emperor took 
great deb'ght in his society, and was thus in danger of 
being perverted, if not to Heathenism, to that high 
Platonic indiflFerentism, which would leave the two 
religions on terms of perfect equality. Sopater was 
seen seated on public occasions by the Emperor's side ; 
and boasted, it was said, that the dissolution of Heathen- 



* S^imut, ii. 40 ; Sozom. 1-5 ; 
Eunap. in iEdes. p. 24-25 ; edit. 
Boissonade. Suidas, roc. ^<6varpos. 
If we are to believe Eanapias, the 
Christiaiu might reasonably take 
alarm at the intimacy of Constantine 
with Sopater : 6 fi^v fiaffiX^s kaXAKu 



% Koi oKovireu koI iSecv Avurrov oi 
Hh TopctSvycurre^oyris {the Chrid* 
tianSf a remarkable admission of their 
iofluence I ) priyy^fieyoi r^ <ft06yf 
trphs ^aatXkiay &pri ^lAocro^ciir 
li^rhfusyBivowray, p. 21. 
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ism would be arrested by his authority. During the 
famine the Emperor entered the theatre ; instead of the 
usual acclamations, he was receiyed with a dull and 
melancholy silence. The enemies of Sopater seized the 
opportunity of accusing the philosopher of magic : his 
unlawful arts had bound the winds in the adyerse 
quarter. If the Emperor did not, the populace would 
readily, belieye him to be the cause of all their calar 
mities. He was sacrificed to the popularity of the 
Emperor; the order for his decapitation was hastily 
issued, and promptly executed. 

In the same spirit which caused the death of the 
Heathen philosopher, Athanasius was accused of threat- 
ening to force the Emperor to his own measures, by 
stopping the supplies of com from the port of Alex- 
andria. Constantine listened with jealous credulity to 
the charge. The danger of leaying the power of starving 
the capital in the hands of one who might become 
hostile to the government, touched the pride J^^^ 
of the Emperor in the tenderest point. Atha- Btniahmeiit 

*, *• , of Athanaaliu 

nasius was banished to the remote city of toiveTM. 
Treves. 

But neither the exile of Athanasius, nor the un» 
qualified — his enemies of course asserted insincere or 
hypocritical — acceptance of the Nicene creed by Arius 
himself, allayed the differences. The presence of Arius 
in Alexandria had been the cause of new dissensions. 
He was recalled to Constantinople, where a Arius in con- 
council had been held, in which the Arian •*«'*^p^ 
party maintained and abused their predominance. But 
Alexander, the Bishop of Constantinople, still firmly 
resisted the reception of Arius into the orthodox com- 
munion. Affairs were hastening to a crisis. The Arians,, 
with the authority of the Emperor on their side, threat' 
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ened to force their way into the church, and to compel 
the admission of their champion. The Catholics, the 
weaker party, had recourse to prayer; the Arians already 
raised the Toice of triumph. Wldle Alexander was pros- 
trate at the altar, Arius was borne through the wondering 
city in a kind of ovation, surrounded by his Mends, and 
welcomed with loud acclamations by his own party. 
As he passed the porphyry column, he was forced to 
retire into a house to relieve his natural wants. His 
return was anxiously expected, but in vain; he 
was found dead, as his antagonists declared, 
his bowels had burst out, and relieved tbe church from 
the presence of the obstinate heretic. We cannot wonder 
that, at such a period of excitement, the Catholics, in 
that well-timed incident, recognised a direct providential 
intetference in their favour. It was ascribed to the 
prevailing prayers of Alexander and his clergy. Under 
the specious pretext ot a thanksgiving for the deliverance 
of the diurch from the imminent peril of external vio- 
lence, the Bishop prepared a solemn service. Athana- 
sius, in a public epistle, alludes to the fate of Judas, 
which had beMlen the traitor to the coequal dignity of 
the Son. His hollow charity ill disguises his secret 
triumph.** 

Whatever effect the death of Arius might produce 
upon the mind of Constantino, it caused no mitigation 
in his unfavourable opinion of Athanasius. He con- 
temptuously rejected the petitions which were sent from 
Alexandria to solicit his re-instatement ; he reftised to 



• It was a standing aigoment of 
AthanasiiiSy that the death of Arius 
was a sufficient refatation of his 
Leresj. 

Els ykfi n-^A i*m9 k0 Siwo'ir riyt 



11 Tcpl rod Bavdrov *Ap4tov ywth 
fi4tfi irapii rod icvplov Kplffts, Dedi 
Epist. ad Monaohos, 3. Op. T. i 
344. 
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recall that " proud, turbulent, obstinate, and intractable," 
prelate. It was not till lie was on his death-bed that 
his consent was hardly extorted for this act of mercy, 
or rather of justice. 

The Baptism of Constantine on his death-bed is one 
cf those questions which has involved ecclesias- Bapuan of 
tical historians in inextricable embarrassment, coiwtaiitiiie. 
The fstct is indisputable, it rests on the united authority 
of the Greek and Latin writers. Though he had so 
openly espoused the cause of Christianity — ^though he 
had involved himself so deeply in the interests of the 
Christian community, attended on their worship, pre- 
sided,^ or at least sanctioned their councils with his 
presence, and had been constantly surrounded by the 
Christian clergy, the Emperor had still deferred till the 
very close of his life his formal reception into the Chris- 
tian church, the ablution of his sins, the admission to 
the privileges and hopes of the Christian, by that indis- 
pensable rite of Baptism.^ There seems but one plain 
solution of this difficulty. The Emperor constantly 
maintained a kind of superiority over the Christian part 



« If we are to believe Eusebius, he 
was a preadier of Christianity — ^a 
preacher on some of its most profonnd 
and mysterious doctrines. I cannot 
help suspecting that the Bishop has 
transferred seme of his own sermons 
to the Emperor. V. C. iv. 29. Com- 
pare Stanley, p. 233. 

7 Mosheim's observations on the 
Christianity of Constantine are cha- 
racterised by his usual good sense and 
judgment. De rebus Christ, ant^ 
Const. Magnum, p. 965. I extract 
only a few sentences. "Erat primis 
post victum Maxentiom annis in animo 
ejus cum omnis religionis, tum Chris- 



tians imprimis, parum sana et prop! us 
k Grtecorum et Romanorum opinione 
remota notio. Nesdus eoim salutis 
et beneficiorum k Christo humane 
generi partorum, Christum Deum esse 
putabat, qui cultorum suorum fidem 
et diligentiam felicitate hujus vitse, 
rebusque secundis oompaiare, hostes 
vero et oontemptores mox pcenis, 
malisque omnis generis afficere potuit. 
. . . . Ita sensim de vera religionii 
Christianse indole .... edoctus stul« 
titiam et deformitatem antiquarum 
superstitionum darius persjnciebat, et 
Christo nni sinone nomen dabat." p. 
977, 978. 
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of his sabjects. It was still rather the lofty and impar- 
tial condescension of a protector, than the spiritual 
equality of the proselyte. He still asserted, and in many 
cases exercised, the privilege of that high indifferentism, 
which ruled his conduct by his own will or judgement^ 
rather than by the precepts of a severe and definite 
religion. He was reluctant, though generally convinced 
of the truth, and disposed to recognise the superiority of 
the Christian religion, to commit himself by the irrevo- 
cable act of initiation. He may have been still more 
unwilling to sever himself entirely from the Heathen 
majority of his subjects, lest by such a step, in some 
sudden yet always possible crisis, he might shake their 
allegiance. In short, he would not surrender any part 
of his dignity as Emperor of the world, especially as he 
might suppose that, even if necessary to his salvation as 
a Christian, he could command at any time the advan- 
tages of baptism. On the other hand, the Chris- 
tians, then far more pliant than when their 
undisputed authority ruled the minds of monarchs with 
absolute sway, hardly emerged from persecution, strug- 
gling for a still contested supremacy, divided among 
themselves, and each section courting the &vour of the 
Emperor, were glad to obtain an imperial convert on his 
own terms. In constant hope that tiie Emperor himself 
would take this decisive step, they were too prudent or 
too cautious to urge it with imperious or unnecessary 
vehemence. He was not so entirely their own, but that 
he might still be estranged by indiscretion or intem- 
perance ; he would gradually become more enlightened, 
and they were content to wait in humble patience till 
Providence, who had raised up this powerftil protector, 
should render him fully, and exclusively, and openly, 
their own« 
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K it be diflScult to determine the extent to whic)i 
Gonstantine proceeded in the establishment of Extent t» 
Christianity, it is even more perplexing to JS? wJSwST 
estimate how far he exerted the imperial p"*"**- 
authority in the abolition of Paganism. Conflicting 
evidence encounters us at every point. Eusebius, in 
three distinct passages in his ^Life of Constantino/ 
asserts that he prohibited sacrifice ;' that he issued two 
laws to prohibit, both in the city and in the country^ 
the pollutions of the old idolatry, the setting up of 
statues, divinations, and other unlawful practices ; and 
to command the total abolition of sacrifice;' that 
throughout the Boman empire the ^^ doors of idolatry " 
were closed to the people and to the army, and every 
kind of sacrifice was prohibited.^ Theodoret asserts® 
that Constantine prohibited sacrifice, and, though he did 
not destroy, shut up all the temples. In. a passage of 
his Pan^yric,^ Eusebius asserts that the Emperor sent 
two officers into every part of the empire, who forced the 
priests to surrender up the statues of their gods, which, 
haying been despoiled of their ornaments, were melted 
or destroyed. These strong assertions of Eusebius are» to 
a certain extent, confirmed by expressions in the laws of 
Constantino's successors, especially one of Constans, which 



* A^o Kwrk rh «M Myatomo 
pipoc 6 fJL^p ^tpymp rk fiwrupii rris 
Kork 'w6K€is icat X^P^ ^^ ira\aihp 
9wrr€Kovti.4tfis tli»\oKaT9ias, its 
lvflT€ iy4pffus ^odvvr iroi€iff$M ro\' 
pl^p, ti,4rr9 fxeun§iau Ktii roits tkhXais 

Oiiw k9B6\ov fjLii9hfa, iL 45. 

* Ka$6Xmf, 9c toij iwh t^ '?•»• 
VOL. II. 



/utLifp hpxil 9iitMis.r9 nai rrpwrtm* 
rucoisi T^Xoi &rcic\«(oyro cltMXoAfl- 
rpias, $virias re rpifiros kniyopt^tf 
was* It. 2S. 9i€jr«\^o fthf 9ltm 
ciS^Xou. ibid. 25. Zjnioit maj i 
the magistracy) tbe public < 

• Thaodoret^ vi. 21. Con^paia Som»> 
men, iii. 17; Oroeiiis, Tii. 28. 

< De Landib. Conskaiit. i. 8. 

20 
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appeals to an edict of his father Constantine, which 
prohibited sacrifice.* 

On the other hand, Ensebius himself inserts, and 
ascribes to a date posterior to some of these laws, docu- 
ments, which he professes to have seen in Constantine's 
own hand, proclaiming the most impsuiial toleration to 
the Pagans, and deprecating compulsion in religious 
matters. " Let all enjoy the same peace ; let no one 
disturb another in his religious worship ; let each act as 
he thinks fit; let those who withhold their obedience 
firom Thee (it is an address to the Deity), have their 
temples of felsehood if they tiiink right." ' He exhorts 
to mutual charity, and declares, "It is a yery different 
thing willingly to submit to trials for the sake of im- 
mortal life, and to force others by penalties to embrace 
one faith." » These generous sentiments, if Constantino 
were issuing edicts to dose the temples, and prohibiting 
the sacred rites of his Pagan subjects, had been the 
grossest hjrpocrisy. The laws against the soothsayers 
spoke, as was before shown, the same tolerant language 
with regard to the public ceremony of the religion.^ 



* ^'Cesset sapentitio, sacrificiorum 
aboleator insania. Nam quicunqoe 
oontia legem divi Principis, pareatis 
nostri, et hanc nostrae mansuetadinis 
jusBioifcgm ausus f^erit sacrifida oele- 
brare, oompetens in emn yindicta, et 
prseseos sententia exseratur." Cod. 
Theodos. xvi. 10. 2. See likewise the 
note of Godefinoy. 

' 'Oftoiw ToTt trurrt^wrw ol 

999 €ip4iPiis re K€tt if&vxlas inrSXeuH 
wof .... Mi}8eb rbv tr^pov xopc- 
rtr* i^ox^i ficwrroi Zwtp rf ^vxh 



fio6\€Tcu rovro icol Tparr4rw . . , 
Ol 8' UufTobs ii^4\Koyr€Sf 4%^^'^*^^ 
fiov\6iA€voi rk rris ^€v9oKoyUa 
r€fi4t'fi. Yit. Const, ii. 26. 

t "AAXo 7^^ iffrt, rhy Mp AOo- 
yeurtus iBXov 4Kovaiwi iiraycupeuHhu, 
&Wo rh /ifrit rtfutplas 4irayayieA' 
{tiy, 0. 60. 

^ "Qui vero id vobis existimatis 
conduoere, adite aras puMicas atque 
delnbra et consuetudinis vestrsB cele* 
brate solemnia ; neo enim prohibonus 
preteritae usurpationis officia libera 
Inoa tractari." Cod. Theodoa. sW. 10 
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Can the victory over Licinius so entirely have changea 
the policy of Constantino, as to have induced him to 
prohibit altogether rites, which but a few years before 
he had sanctioned by his authority ? 

The Pagan writers, who are not scrupulous in their 
charges against the memory of Constantino, and dwell 
with bitter resentment on all his overt acts of hostility 
to the ancient religion, do not accuse him of these direct 
encroachments on Paganism. Neither Julian nor Zosi- 
mus lay this to his charge. Idbanius distinctly asserts 
that the temples were left open and undisturbed during 
his reign, and that Paganism remained unchanged.' 

All historical records strongly confirm the opinion 
that Paganism was openly professed ; its temples re- 
stored;^ its rites celebrated; neither was its priesthood 
degraded from their immunities, nor the estates belong- 
ing to the temples generally alienated ; in short, that it 
was the public religion of a great part of the empire ; 
and still confronted Christianity, if not on equal terms, 
still with pertinacious resistance, down to the reign of 
Theodosius, and even that of his sons. Constantino him- 
self, though he neither offered sacrifices, nor consulted 
the Sibylline books, nor would go up to the temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter with the senate and the people, 



' Tijs icarh yhfiov 8i Bcpcnrelas 
^xlyriffty oi9^ ty. Pro Templis, toL 
a. p. 162. 

LibaniuB adds that ConstantiTUy on 
a certain change of circumstances, first 
prohibited sacrifice. Compare also 
Orat. 26. Jalian Orat. yii. p. 424. 

k See, in Gruter, p. 100. n. 6, the 
inscription on the restoration of the 
Temple of Concord, during the consul- 
ship of Pauliiroa (A. C. 331, 332), hj 



the authority of the prsfect of the 
city, and S. P. Q. R. Altars were 
erected to other Pagan gods. Compare 
Beugnot, i. 106. 

M. Beugnot, in his Destruction do 
Paganisms en Occident, has collected 
with great industry the proo& of this 
fact, from iascriptions, medals, and 
other of the more minute contem* 
porary memorials. 
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peifonned, nevertheless, some of the functioiusi, at least 
did not disdain the appellation, of Supreme Pontiff.^ 

Perhaps we may safely adopt the following conclusions. 
There were two Idnds of sacrifices abolished by Cpnstan* 
tine. L The private sacrifices, connected with unlawful 
acts of theurgy and of magic ; those midnight offerings 
to the powers of darkness, which, in themselves, were 
illegal, and led to scenes of unhallowed licence.'^ II. 
Those which might be considered the state sacrifices 
offered by the Emperc^ himself, or by his representatives 
in his name, either in the cities or in the army. Though 
Oonstantine advanced many Christians to offices of trust, 
and no doubt many who were ambitious of such offices 
Cimformed to the religion of the Emperor, probably most 
of the high dignities of the state were held by Pagans. 
An edict might be required to induce them to depart 
from the customary usage of sacrifice, which with the 
Christian officers would quietly fall into desuetude.'^ 
But still, the sacrifices made by the priesthood, at the 
expense of the sacerdotal establishments, and out of 
their own estates — ^though in some instances these 



1 There is a medal extant of Con- 
stantine as Supreme Pontiff. 

■ See the laws relating to diyinfr- 
tion, aboTe, p. 292. 

H. la Bastie and M. Beugnot, would 
consider the terms rk fivtrapii rrjs 
9l9c»XoKarptas, in the rescript of 
Oonstantine, and the <*insana super- 
stitio" of the law of Constans, to 
refer ezdusiTely to these nocturnal 
and forbidden Bacrificies. M. Beugnot 
has observed, that Oonstantine always 
Mds respectful and courteous language 
«ming Paganism. Vetus obser- 
u% Trtos consuetude ; templorum 



solemnia ; oonsuetudinis 
solemnitas. The laws of the later 
emperors employ yery different terms. 
Error ] dementia ; error Teterum ^ 
pro&nus ritus ; sacrilegus ritui ; 
nefarius ritus; superstitio Pagana,. 
damnabilis, damnata, deterrima, impia ; 
funestsBSUperstitioniserrores; stoliduir 
Paganorum error. Cod. Theodos. 
t. T. p. 255. Beugnot, tom. i. p. 80. 

■ The prohibition to the h-fiftoi ami 
VTpvntmuuA (see quotation aboTt 
from Eusebios) refers, I cooodve^ t» 
these. 
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estates were seized by Constantine, and the sacerdotal 
colleges reduced to poverty — and the puilie sacrifices, 
offered by the piety of distinguished individuals, would 
be made as i|sual. In the capital there c^an be little 
doubt that sacrifices were offered, in the name of the 
senate and people of Bome, till a much later period. 

Christianity may now be said to have ascended the 
imperial throne : with the single exception of Legdctte- 
Julian, froin this period the monarchs of the cbristiADi^. 
Soman empire professed the religion of the Gospel. 
This important crisis in the history of Christianity almost 
forcibly arrests the attention to contemplate the change 
wrought in Christianity by its advancement into a domi- 
nant power in the state ; and the change in the condition 
of mankind up to this period, attributable to the direct 
authority or indirect influence of the new BabctBof 
rebgion. By ceasing to eiust as a separate leiigioa. 
community, and by advancing its pretensions to influence 
the general government of mankind, Christianity, to a 
certain extent, forfeited its independence. It could not 
but submit to these laws, framed, as it might seem, with 
its own concurrent voice. It was no longer a republic, 
governed exclusively — as far at least as its religious 
concerns — by its own internal polity. The interference 
of the civil power in some of its most private affairs, the 
promulgation of its canons, and even in some cases the 
election of its bishops, by the state, was the price which 
it must inevitably pay for its association with the ruling 
power. The natural satisfaction, the more than par- 
donable triumph, in seeing the Emperor of the world a 
suppliant with themselves at the foot of the cross, would 
blind the Christian world, in general, to these conse- 
quences of their more exalted position. The more ardeni; 
and unworldly would fondly suppose that a Christian 
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emperor would always be actuated by Christian xuotiyc^ 
and that the imperial authority, instead of making ag- 
gressions on Christian independence, would rather bow 
in humble submission to its acknowledged dominion* 
His main object would be to develope the energies of 
the new religion in the amplest freedom, and allow them 
idll scope in the subjugation of the world. 

The Emperor as little anticipated that he was intro- 
onthedvu ducing as an antagonistic power, an inextin- 
power. guishable principle of liberty, into the adminis- 
tration of human affairs. This liberty was based on 
deeper foundations than the hereditary freedom of the 
ancient republics. It appealed to a tribunal higher 
than any which could exist upon earth. This antagonistic 
principle of independence, however, at times apparently 
crushed, and submitting to voluntary slavery, or even 
lending itself to be the instrument of arbitrary despot- 
ism, was inherent in the new religion, and would not 
cease till it had asserted and, for a considerable period, 
exercised an authority superior to that of the civil 
government Already in Athanasius might be seen the 
one subject of Constantine who dared to resist his will. 
From Athanasius, who owned himself a subject, but with 
inflexible adherence to his own opinions, to Ambrose, 
who rebuked the great Theodosius, and from Ambrose 
up to the Pope who set his foot on the neck of the pros- 
trate Emperor, the progress was slow, but natural and 
certain. In this profound prostration of the human 
mind and the total extinction of the old sentiments of 
Eoman liberty, in the adumbration of the world by what 
assumed the pomp and the language of an Asiatic 
despotism, it is impossible to calculate the latent as well 
as open effect of this moral resistance. In Constan- 
tinople, indeed, and in the East, the clergy never ob* 
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tallied suflScient power to be formidable to the civil 
authority ; their feuds too often brought them in a sort 
of morsd servitude to the foot of the throne ; still the 
Ghristiany and the Christian alone, throughout this long 
period of human degradation breathed an atmosphere of 
moral freedom, which raised him above the general level 
of servile debasement. 

During the reign of Constantine, Christianity had 
made a rapid advance, no doubt in the number how ftr the 
of its proselytes, as well as in its external tbeempfae. 
position. It was not yet the established religion of the 
empire. It did not as yet stand forward as the new 
religion adapted to the new order of things, as a part of 
the great simultaneous change, which gave to the Uoman 
world a new capital, a new system of government, and, 
in some important instances, a new jurisprudence. Yet 
having sprung up at once, under the royal favour, to a 
perfect equality with the prevailing Heathenism, the 
mere manifestation of that fevour, where the antagonistic 
religion hung so loose upon the minds of men, gave it 
much of the power and authority of a dominant faith. 
The religion of the Emperor would soon become that of 
the court ; and, by somewhat slower degrees, that of the 
empire. At present, however, as we have seen, little 
open aggression took place upon Paganism. The few 
temples which were closed were insulated cases, and 
condemned as offensive to public morality. In general, 
the edifices stood in all their former majesty ; for as yet 
the ordinary process of dissolution, from neglect or decay, 
could have produced little effect. The difference was, 
that the Christian churches began to assume a more 
stately and imposing form. In the new capital, they 
surpassed in grandeur, and probably in decoration, the 
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Pagan temples which belonged to old Byzantium. The 
immunities granted to the Christian clergy only placed 
ihem on the same level with the Pagan priesthood 
The pontifical offices were still held by the distinguished 
men of the state : the Emperor himself was long the 
3hief pontiff; but the religious office had become a kind 
of appendage to the temporal dignity. The Christian 
prelates were constantly admitted, in virtue of their 
office, to the imperial presence. 
On the state of society at large, on its different forms 
of and gradations, little impression had as yet 



t«f been made by Christianity. The Christians 
ooioGietj. were still a separate people; Christian litera* 
ture was exclusively religious, and addressed, excepting 
in its apologies, cor its published exhortations against 
Paganism, to the initiate alone. Its language would be 
unintelligible to those uninstructed in Christian theo- 
logy. Yet the general legislation of Constantino, inde- 
pendent of those edicts which concerned the Christian 
community, bears some evidence of the silent under- 
Lawi relating workiug of Christian opinion. The rescript, 
toSoDdayi. in^^ed, for the religious observance of tiie 
Sunday, which enjoined the suspension of aU public 
business and private labour, except that of agriculture, 
was enacted, according to the apparent terms of the 
decree, for the whole Boman empire. Yet, unless we 
had direct proof, that the decree set forth the Christian 
reason for the sanctity of the day, it may be doubted 
whether the act would not be received by the greater 
part of the empire, as merely adding one more festival 
to the Fasti of the empire, as proceeding entirely from 
the wiU of the Emperor, or even grounded on his an- 
thority as Siqireme Pontiff, by which he had the plenary 
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power of appointing holy-days.® In fact, as we haye 
before observed, the day of the Sun would be willingly 
hallowed by almost all the Pagan world, especially that 
part which had admitted aHy tendency towards the 
Oriental theology. 

Where the legislation of Constantino was of a humaner 
cast, it would be unjust not to admit the influ- ^a^ tendinf 
ence of Christian opinions, spreading even *»J>^»»^^- 
beyond the immediate circle of the Christian com- 
munity, as at least a concurrent cause of the improve- 
ment. In one remarkable instance, there is direct 
authority that a certain measure was adopted by the 
advice of an influential Christian. During the period 
of anarchy and confusion which preceded tiie universal 
empire of Constantino, the misery had been so greats 
particularly in Africa and Italy, that the sale of in&nts 
for slaves, their exposure, and even infanticide, had 
become fearfully common. Constantino issued an edict, 
in which he declared that the Emperor should be con- 
sidered the father of all such children. It was a cruelty, 
irreconcileable with the spirit of the times, to permit 
any subjects of the empire to perish of starvation, or to 
be reduced to any unworthy action by actual hunger. 
Funds were assigned for the food and clothing of such 
children as the parents should declare themselves unable 
to support^ partly on the imperial revenues, partiy on 
the revenues of the neighbouring cities. As this measure 
did not prevent the sale of children, parents were de- 
clared incapable of reclaiming children thus sold, unless 
they paid a reasonable price for their enfranchisement.' 



♦ Cod. Theod. 1. 2, tit. 8; 1. 8, 
tit 8 ; 1. 5, tit. 3. God. Just. iii. 12 ; 
f aseK Vit. Const. 18, 19, 20 ; So«>m. 
i.8. 



P Codex. Theodos. t. vii. 1. On 
the exposure of children at this time 
compare Lactantiut. D. I. it 20. 
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Children which had been exposed could not be reclaimed 
from thoee who had received them into their families^ 
whether by adoption or as slaves. Whatever may have 
been the wisdom, the humanity of these ordinances is 
unquestionable. They are said to have been issued by 
the advice of Lactantius, to whom had been entrusted 
the education of Crispus, the son of Constantine. 

Child-stealing, for the purpose of selling the children 
ooooerning ^OT slavcs, was visitcd with a penalty, which 
•^▼eiy. jjQ^ ^ j^ nature and barbarity retained the 
stamp of the old Eoman manners. The criminal was 
condemned to the amphitheatre, either to be devoured 
by wild beasts or exhibited as a gladiator. Christianity 
had not as yet allayed the passion for these savage 
amusements of the Boman people ; yet> in conjunction 
with the somewhat milder manners of the East, it ex- 
cluded gladiatorial exhibitions from the new capital 
The Grecian amusements of the theatre and of the 
chariot-race satisfied the populace of Constantinople. 
Whatever might be the improved condition of the slaves 
within the Christian community, the tone of legislation 
preserves the same broad and distinct line of demarca- 
tion between the two classes of society. The master, 
indeed, was deprived of the arbitrary power of life and 
death. The death of a slave under torture, or any 
excessive severity of punishment, was punishable as 
homicide ; but if he died under a moderate chastisement^ 
the master was not responsible. In the distribution of 
the royal domains, care was to be taken not to divide 
the fSftuulies of the praedial slaves. It is a cruelty, says 
the law, to separate parents and children, brothers and 
sisters, husbands and wives.^ But marriages of free 

4 Cod. Theod. I. t. t. 25. On the i tianitj on slaTeiy, read the thini 
whoie question of the e&ct of Ghris- | rolame of the ooeUent work «l 
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women with daves were punishable with death; the 
children of such unions were indeed free, but could not 
inherit their mothers' property. The person of dignity 
and station, who had children by a marriage contracted 
with a woman of bstse condition, could not make a testa* 
ment in their favour; even purchases made in their 
names or for their benefit, might be claimed by the 
legitimate heirs. The base condition comprehended not 
only slaves but freed women, actresses, tavern-keepers, 
and their daughters, as well as those of courtezans or 
gladiators. Slaves who were concerned in the seduction 
of their masters' children were to be burned alive with- 
out distinction of sex. The barbarity of this punish'* 
ment rather proves the savage manners of the time 
than the inferior condition of the slave ; for the receivers 
of the royal domains who were convicted of depredation 
or fraud were condemned to the same penalty.' 

It can scarcely be doubted that the stricter moral 
tone of Constantino's legislation more or less LawagaiMt 

o , , , rape and 

remotely emanated from Christianity. The aMnction. 
laws against rape and seduction were framed with so 
much rigour, as probably to make their general execu- 
tion difficult, if not impracticable.* The ravisher had 
before escaped with impunity : if the injured party did 
not prosecute him for his crime, she had the right of 
demanding reparation by marriage. By the law of 



Wallon, Scur rfisdaTage dans I'Anti- 
quit^. 

' Manamisaioii, which was per- 
formed under the sanction of a reli- 
gions ceremonial in the Heathen 
temples, might now be performed in 



This law must have connected 
Christianity in the general sentiment 
with the emancipation of slayes. 
Compare Sozomen, 1. 9, who says, 
that Oonstantine issued three laws on 
the subject The manumisskm toolr 



the church : the clergy might manumit place publicly at Easter. Greg. Nysa. 
their slaves, in the presence of the | • Ood. Theod. 1. W, t. ?4. 
church. Cod. Theod. iv. 7,1. ! 
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Constantme, the consent of the female made lier an 
accomplice in the crime ; she was amenable to the same 
penalty. What that penalty was is not quite clear, but 
it seems that the ravisher was exposed to the wild beasts 
in the amphitheatre. Even where the female had suf- 
fered forcible abduction, she had to acquit herself of all 
suspicion of consent, either £rom levity of manner, or 
want of proper vigilance. Those pests of society, the 
pandars, who abused the confidence of parents, and 
made a traflBc of the virtue of their daughters, were in 
the same spirit condemned to a punishment so horrible, 
as, no doubt, more frequently to ensure theiif impunity : 
melted lead was to be poured down their throats. Pa- 
rents who did not prosecute such oflfences were banished, 
and their property confiscated. It is not, however, so 
much the severity of the punishments, indicating a 
stronger abhorrence of the crime, as the social and 
moral evils of which it took cognisance, which shows 
the remoter workings of a sterner moral principle. A 
religion which requires of its followers a strict, as re- 
gards the Christianity of this period, it may be said an 
ascetic rigour, desires to enforce on the mass of mankind 
by the power of the law that which it cannot effect by 
the more legitimate and permanent means of mond 
influence. In a small community where the law is the 
echo of the public sentiment, or where it rests on an 
acknowledged divine authority, it may advance further 
into the province of morality, and extend its provisions 
Law Mg$bmt ^^ eYBTj relation of society. The Mosaic law, 
adoitecy. which, simultaneously with the Christian spirit, 
began to enter into the legislation of the Christian 
emperors, in its fearful penalties imposed upon the 
illicit commerce of the sexes, concurred with the rigor- 
ous jealousy of the Asiatic tribes of that region con- 
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coming the honour of their wom^i. But when the laws 
of Gonstantine suddenly classed the crime of adultery 
"with those of poison and assassination, and dedared it a 
capital oflfence, it may be doubted whether any improve- 
ment ensued, or was likely to ensue, in the public 
morals. Unless Christianity had already greatly cor- 
rected the general licentiousness of the Boman world, 
not merely within but without its pale, it may safely be 
afiSrmed that the general and impartial execution of 
such a statute was impossible.* The severity oonoeming 
of the law against the breach of conjugal '**^**^- 
fidelity was accompanied with strong restrictions upon 
the fiebcility of divorce. Three crimes alone, in the hus^ 
band» justified the wife in demanding a legal separa- 
tion — ^homicide, poisoning, or tiie violation of sepuldlires. 
This latter crime was, apparently, very frequent, and 
looked upon with great abhorrence.^ In these cases, 
the wi£e recovered her dowry; if she separated for any 
other cause, she forfeited all to a single needle, and was 
liable to perpetual banishment' The husband, in order 
to obtain a divorce, must convict his wife of poisoning, 
adultery, or keeping notoriously infamous company. In 
all other cases, he restored the whole of the dowry. If 
he married again, the former wife, thus illegally cast ofi*, 
might claim his whole property, and even the dowry ol 



* It may be admitted, as some 
eTideaoe of the ineffidencj of this law, 
that in the next ragn the penalties 
were actually aggravated. The crimi- 
nals were condemned either to be 
burned alive, or sewed up in a sack 
and cast into the sea. 

« Codex. Theodos. iii. 16, 1. 

* The law of Gonstantine and Con- 
Btans, which made intermarriage with 



a niec6 a capital crime, is supposed by 
Godeifroy to have been a local ac^ 
directed against the laxity of Syrian 
morals in this respect. Cod. Tlieodi 
iii. 12, 1. The law issued at Rome, 
prohibiting intermarriage with the 
sister of a deceased wife, annulled thd 
marriage, and bastardised the childro^ 
iii. 12,2* 
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the second wife. These impediments to the dissolution 
of the marriage tie, the facility cf which experience and 
reason concur in denouncing as destructiye of social 
virtue and of domestic happiness, with penalties affect- 
ing the property rather than the person, were more 
likely to have a favourable and extensive operation than 
the sanguinary proscription of adultery. Marriage being 
a civil contract in the Boman world, the state had full 
right to regulate the stability and the terms of the com- 
pact In other respects, in which the jurisprudence 
assumed a higher tone, Christianity, I should conceive^ 
was far more influential through its religious persuasive- 
ness, than by the rigour which it thus impressed upon 
j^ganost the laws of the empire. That nameless crime, 
P"*****^* the tmiversal disgrace of Greek and Boman 
society, was far more effectively repressed by the ab- 
horrence infused into the public sentiment by the pure 
religion of the Gospel, than by the penalty of death, 
enacted by statute against the offence. Another law of 
unquestionable humanity, and, probably, of more ex- 
Makingof tcusivo Operation, prohibited the making of 
««^^ eunuchs. The slave who had suffered this 
mutilation might at once claim his freedom.^ 

Perhaps the greatest evidence of the secret aggression 
uws fliToar. of Christianity, or rather, in my opinion, of the 
oeiibMy. foreign Asiatic principle which was now com- 
pletely interwoven with Christianity, was the gradual 
relaxation of the laws unfavourable to celibacy. The 
Roman jurisprudence had always proceeded on the 
principle of encouraging the multiplication of citizens, 
particularly in the higher orders, which, from various 



7 All these laws will be fbund in I of Constantiney at the cotnmeDomieDl 
the Theodotian Code, imder the name j of each book. 
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causes, especially the general licentiousness under tLe 
later republic and the early empire, were in danger of 
becoming extinct The parent of many children was a 
public benefactor, the unmarried man a useless burden, 
if not a traitor, to the well-being of the state. The small 
establishment of the yestal virgins was evidently the 
remains of an older religion, inconsistent with the gene- 
ral sentiment and manners of Bome. 

On this point the encroachment of Christianity was 
slow and difiScult The only public indication of its 
influence was the relaxation of the Papia Poppcean law. 
This statute enforced certain disabilities on those who 
were unmarried, or without children by their marriage, 
at the age of twenty-five. The former could only 
inherit from their nearest relations ; the latter obtained 
only the tenth of any inheritance which might devolve 
on their wives, the moiety of property devised to them 
by wilL . The forfeiture went to the public treasury, 
and was a considerable source of profit. Constantine 
attempted to harmonise the two conflicting principles. 
He removed the disqualifications on celibacy, but he 
left the statute in force against married persons who 
were without children. In more manifest deference to 
Christianity, he extended the privilege hitherto confined 
to the vestal virgins of nnalriTig their will, and that before 
the usual age appointed by Hie law, to all who had 
made a religious vow of celibacy. 

Even after his death, both religions vied, as it were, 
for Constantine. He received with impartial Buriai of 
favour the honours of both. The first Christian Constantine. 
emperor was deified by the Pagans, in a later period he 
was worshipped as a saint by part of the Christian church. 
On the same medal appears his title of '' Gk)d," with the 
monogram, the sacred sjnnbol of Christianity: in an- 
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oiher he is seated in the chariot of the Snn, in a car 
drawn by four horses, with a hand stretched forth irom 
the clouds to raise him to Heaven/ But to show 
respect at once to the Emperor and to the Christian 
Apostle, contrary to the rigid usage, which forbade any 
burial to take place within the city, Constantine was 
interred in the porch of the church dedicated to the 
Apostles. Constantius did great honour (in Chrysos* 
tom's opinion) to his imperial father, by burying him in 
the Fisherman's Porch.* 

During the reign of CJonstantine, Christianity con- 
co,y^«,«,oQ tinned to advance beyond the borders of the 
of Ethiopia. BQII13J1 empire, and, in some degree, to indem- 
nify herself for the losses which she sustained in the 
kingdom of Persia. The Ethiopians appear to have 
attained some degree of civilisation ; a considerable part 
of the Arabian commerce was kept up with the other 
side of the Bed Sea, throng the port of Adnlis ; and 
Greek letters appear, from inscriptions recently disco- 
vered,^ to have made considerable progress among this 
barbarous people. The Bomans called this country, 
with that of the Eomerites pn the other side of the Ara- 
bian gulph, by the yague name of the nearer India. 
Travellers were by no means uncommon in these times, 
whether for purposes of trade, or, following the tradi- 
tional history of the ancient sages, from the more disin- 



» Inter Divos merait leferri ; 
£utrop. X. S; Eckhd. doct. numm. 
Tiii. 92, 93; Bolland, 2l8t Mftij. 
Compare L« Beau, Hist, dn Bas Empire, 
i. p. 388. Beugnot, i. 109. 

There exists a calendar in which 
die festiyali of the new God are indi- 
Acad. des Insor^. zr. 106. 



• Chrysost. Hom. 60, in 2 Oor. 

^ That published by Mr. Salt, from 
the Tuins of Arum, had already ap» 
peared in the work of Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes, edited by liontfaucon { 
Niebubr published another, discovered 
by Gau, in Nubia« relating t« Silcoi 
^ii%r of.that oowitiy. 
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tereBted desire of knowledge. Metrodorus^ a philosopher, 
had extended his trayels throughout this region,® and, 
on his return, the account of his adventures induced 
another person of the same class, Meropius of Tyre, to 
visit the same regions. Meropius was accompanied by 
two youths, Edesius and Frumentius. Meropius, with 
most of his followers, fell in a massacre, arising out of 
some sudden interruption of the peace between the 
Ethiopians and the Eomans. Edesius and Frumentius 
were spared on account of their youth. They were taken 
into the service of the King, and gradually rose, till one 
became the royal cup-bearer; the other, the adminis- 
trator of the royal finances. The King died soon after 
they had been elevated to these high distinctions, and 
bequeathed their liberty to the strangers. The queen 



* The aune Metrodoras aiterwardi 
made a journej' into further India; 
liii olject was to Tisit the Bmhmiiu, 
io counine their rdigiooi tenets and 
ixraoticee. Metrodoma inatrocted the 
Indians in the constraction of water- 
mills and baths. In their gratitade, 
thej opened to him the inmost tano- 
tuary of their temples. Bat the virtue 
of the philosopher lietrodorus, was 
not proof against the gorgeous trea- 
sures which dallied his eyes ; he stole 
A great quantitj of pearls, and other 
jewels; others, he said that he had 
received as a present to Constantbe 
irom the IDng of India. He appeared 
in Constantinople. The Emperor re> 
«eiyed, with Hie highest satis&ction, 
those magnificent gifts which Metro- 
doms presented in his own name. 
But lietrodorus complained that his 
^erings would have been fiur more 
sumptuous If ha had not been attacked 
VOL. U. 



on his way through Persia, contrary 
to the spirit of the existing peace 
between tiie empires, and plundered of 
great part of his treasures. Ooostan- 
tine, it is said, wrote an indignant 
remonstrance to the King of Persia. 
This story is curious, as it shows the 
connection kept up by traders and 
trayellers with the further East, which 
accounts for the allusions to Indian 
tenets and usages In the Christian, aa 
well as the Pagan, writers of the 
time. It rests on the late authority 
of Cedrenus (t. i. p. 295), but la 
confirmed by a passage of Ammianus 
Maroellinus, who, howerer, plaees is 
in the reign of Constanthis. Sed 
Constantiam ardores Parthlooe suo- 
oendisse, cum Metrodori nw^n^h 
avidius acquiesdt^ bar. c 4. Omb- 
pare St. Martin's additioiis to La Bea% 
1.343. 
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untreated them to continue their valuable services till 
her son should attain to fall age. The Bomans com- 
plied with her request^ and the supreme government oi 
the kingdom of Ethiopia was administered by these two 
Bomans> but the chief post was occupied by Frumentius. 
Of the causes which disposed the mind of Frumentius to- 
wards Christianity we know nothing ; he is represented 
as seized with an eager desire of becoming acquainted 
with its tenets, and anxiously inquiring whether any 
Christians existed in the country, or could be found 
among the Boman travellers who visited it.^ It is more 
probable, since there were so many Jews, both on the 
Arabian and the African side of the golf, tiiat some 
earlier knowledge of Christianity had spread into these 
regions. But it was embraced with ardour by Frumen- 
tius; he built a church, and converted many of the 
people. When the young king came of age, notwith- 
standing the remonstrances of the prince and his niother, 
Frumentius and his companion returned to their native 
country. Frumentius passed through Alexandria, and 
having communicated to Athanasius the happy begin- 
nings of the Grospel in that wild region, the influence of 
that commanding prelate iaduced him to accept the 
mission of the Apostle of India. He was consecrated 
Bishop of Axum by tlie Alexandrian prelate^ and that 
see was always considered to owe allegiance to the 
patriarchate of Alexandria. The preaching of Frti- 
mentius was said to haye been eminently successful, not 
merely among the Ethiopians, but also among the 
neighbouring tribes of Nubians and Blenunyes. His 



« 



SocomtB, ia his ignomioe. 



reooune to risions, or direct diTine 
ia^uimtaoo. Btimu Iffms ifparptanlt 
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name is still rever^ced as the first of the Ethiopian 
pontiff But probably in ^o country did Chidstianity 
so soon degenerate into a me?e forpi of doctrine; iixe 
wild inhabitants of tliese regions sank downward rather 
than ascended in the scale of dvilisation ; and the fruits 
of Christianity^ humanity, and knowledge, were stifled 
amid the; conflicts of sayage tribes, by ferocious mann^, 
and less frequent intercourse wi^ m<»re cultiyated 
nations.' 

The cooYersiGn of the Iberians^ wsas the^w<ak of a 
holy virgin. Nino was among the Aimanian ortb» 
maidens wio fled from the persecutions of the ^"*'**^ 
Persians, and found refine among the warlika jgiation of 
Iberi^, the modem Georgia. Her seclusion, h^^a^tii^, 
aod constant .prayers, excited the wonder of these fierce 
warriors. Two cures which she is said to haye wrou^t, 
one on the wife of the king, still frirther directed tiie 
attentioiK^ the people to the: marvellous stranger. The 
grateful queen became a convert to Christianity. Wih- 
ran, the king, stiU wavered between the awe of his an- 
cient deities, the fear of his subjects, and his inclination 
to the new and wonder-working faith. One day when 
he was hunting in a thick and intricate wood, he wai» 
enveloped in a sudden and impenetrable mist. Alone, 
separated from his companions, his awe-struck mind 
thought of the Christians' God ; he determined to em- 
brace the Christian faith. On a sudden the mist cleared 
off, the light shone gloriously down, and in this natural 
image the king beheld the confirmation of the light of 
truth spread abroad within his soul. After much oppo^ 



* Compare Stuakf, EMfcern CSrarchy 
12, 14, and in other passages. 
' Socrates, L 20 Soiomeii, ii. c 7 ; 



Rnfiii. X. 10 ; Theodoret, i. 24 ; Mosea 
CShoren, Lib. ii. c 83 ; Klaproth 
Trayels in Qeoiyia. 
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mtian^ the temple of the great god Aramazd (the Ormuzd 
of the Persian system) was levelled with the earth« A 
cross was erected upon its ruins by the triumphant Kioo, 
which was long worshipped as the palladium of the king- 
dom.' Wonders attended on the construction of the 
first Christian church. An obstinate pillar refused to 
rise, and de^ed the utmost mechanical skill of the 
people to force it from its oblique and pendant position. 
The holy virgin passed the night in prayer. On the 
morning the pillar rose majestically of its own accord, 
and stood upright upon its pedestaL The wondering 
people burst into acclamations of praise to the Chris- 
tians' God, and generally embraced tiie faith. The king 
of Iberia entered into an alliance with Constantine, 
who sent him valuable presents, and a Christian bishop. 
Eustathius : it is said, the deposed patriarch of An- 
tioch, undertook this mission by the command of the 
Emperor; and Iberia was thus secured to the Christian 
fidtL 

> In 1801 this cron, or tliat wbidi I boig by PHnoe Bi«;i«lioii. It WM 
pvpetaal tnditioii aoooontod ai iht rertoied,to th« great joy of thtnttiMi, 
i i fant ioi l «t»g, wmnofA toBitt». I ty ordter of the Bmpwror AknaiBr, 
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CHAPTEB V. 

Qhristaanify under the sons of Ck>nstantuie. 

Lp Ohiistiamty was making such rapid progrefis in the 
conquest of the world, the world was making ^nMteor 
fearful reprisals on Christianity. By enlisting aJtawtiiM. 
new passions and interests in its cause, religion sur- 
rendered itself to an inseparable fellowship with those 
passions and interests. The more it mingles with the 
tide of human affairs, the more turbid becomes the 
stream of Christian history. In the intoxication of 
power, the Christian, like ordinary men, forgot his 
origuud character ; and the religion of Jesus, instead of 
diflusing peace and happiness through society, might, 
to the superficial observer of human affairs, seem intro- 
duced only as a new element of discord and misery into 
the society of man. 

The Christian emperor dies ; he is succeeded by his 
sons, educated in the fSEtith of the GospeL The first act 
of the new reign is the murder of one of the brothers, 
and of the nephews of the deceased sovereign, who were 
guilty of being named in the will of Constantino as 
joint heirs to the empire. This act, indeed, was that of 
a ferocious soldiery, though the memory of Constantius 
is not free from the suspicion, at least of connivance in 
these bloody deeds. Christianity appears only in a 
favourable light as interposing between the assassins 
and their victim. Marcus, Bishop of Arethusai saved 
Julian iiom his enemies : the future apostate was cou' 
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cealed under the altar of the church. Yet^ on the 
accessbn of the sous of Constantmey to the causes of 
fraternal animosity usual on the division of a kingdom 
between seyeral brothers, was added that of 



or the two reUgious hostilily. The two Emperors (for 
■ooi. they were speedily reduced to two) placed 

themselyes at the head of the two contending parties in 
Christianity. The weak and voluptuous Constaos ad- 
hered with inflexible firmness to the oatLse of Athana- 
dus; the no less weak and tyrannical ConstantitDi^ to 
that of Arianism. The East was arrayed against tiie 
West At Bome, at Alexandrki, at Sardica, and, after- 
wards, at Aries and Milan, Athanasius was triumphantly 
acquitted; at Antiodi, at Philippopolis, and finally at 
^&uniy he was condemned with almost equal unanimity. 
Even witiiin the church itself, the distribution of the 
superior dignities became an object of fatal ambition and 
strife. The streets of Alexandria and of Constantinople 
were deluged with blood by the partisans of rival 
bishops. In the latter, an officer of high distinction, 
sent by the Emperor to quell the tumult, was slain, and 
his body treated with the utmost indignity by the 
infuriated popcdace. 

To dissemble or to disguise these melandidy &cts, is 
al3ie inconsistent with Christian truth and wisdom. In 
some degree they are accounted for by the proverbial 
rqm>aoh against history, that it is the record of human 
folly and crime ; and history, when the world became 
impregnated with Christianity, did not at once assume a 
higher office. In fact, it extends its view only over the 
sur&ce of society, below which, in general, lie human 
virtue and happiness. This would be especially the case 
with regard to Christianity, whether it withdrew from 
the sight of man, according to the monastic interpreta* 
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tion of its precepts^ into solitary communion with the 
Deity ; or^ in its more genuine spirit, was content with 
exercising its humanising influence in the more remote 
and obscure quarters of the general social system. 

Even the annals of the Church take little notice of 
those cities where the Christian episcopate passed calmly 
down through a succession of pious and beneficent pre- 
lates, who lived and died in the undisturbed attachment 
and veneration of their Christian disciples, and respected 
by the hostile Pagans; men whose noiseless course of 
beneficence was constantly diminishing tlie mass of 
human misery, and improving the social, the moral, as 
well as the religious condition of mankind. But an 
election contested with violence, or a feud which divided 
a city into hostile parties, arrested the general attention, 
and was perpetuated in the records, at first of the 
Church, afterwards of the Empire. 

But, in fact, the theological opinions of Christianity 
naturally made more rapid progress than its HoniBon 
moral influence. The former had only to over- SiS?* 
power the resistance of a religion which had '•^"•*«»- 
already lost its hold upon the mind, or a philosophy too 
speculative for ordinary understandings and too unsatis- 
factory for the more curious and enquiring ; they had only 
to enter, as it were, into a vacant place in the mind of 
man. But the moral influence had to contest^ not only 
with the natural dispositions of man, but with the bar- 
barism and deprav^ manners of ages. While, then, 
the religion of the world underwent a total change ; 
while the Church rose on the ruins of the temple, and 
the pontiflcal establishment of Paganism became gradu- 
ally extinct, or suflered violent suppression ; the moral 
revolution was far more slow and far less complete. 
With a large portion of mankind, it must be admitted 
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that the religion itself was Paganism under another 
form and with different appellations; with another 
part» it was the religion pas^velj received without any 
change in the moral sentiments or habits ; with a thirds 
and, perhaps, the more considerable part, there was a 
transfer of the passions and the intellectual activity to a 
new cause.* They were completely identified with 
Christianity, and to a certain degree actuated by its 
principles, but they did not apprehend the beautiful 
harmony which subsists between its doctrines and its 
moral perfection. Its dogmatic purity was the sole 
engrossing subject; the unity of doctrine superseded 
and obscured all other considerations, even of that 
sublimer unity of principles and effects, of the loftiest 
views of the divine nature with the purest conceptions 
of human virtue. Faith not only overpowered, but dis- 
carded fiom her fellowship, Love and Peace. Every- 
where there was exaggeration of one of the constituent 
elements of Christianity; that exaggeration which is 
the inevitable consequence of a strong impulse upon the 
human mind. Wherever men feel strongly, they act 
violently. The more speculative Christians, therefore^ 
who were more inclined, in the deep and somewhat 
selfish solicitude for their own salvation, to isolate them- 
selves from the infected mass of mankind, pressed into 
the extreme of asceticism; the more practical, who 
were earnest in the desire of disseminating the blessings 
of religion throughout society, scrupled little to press 
into their service whatever might advance their cause. 



• «If/' said the dying Biihop of 
Constantinople, " yon wonld have for 
my successor a man who would edifj 
you by the example of his life, and 
improye you by the purity of his pre- 



cepts, choose Paul ; if a man yersed 
in the affairs of the world, and ablt 
to maintain the interests of the reli* 
gion, your suffrages must be giTen tt 
Macedonius." Soar. £. C ii. 6. 
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With both extremes, the dogmatical part of the religion 
predominated. The monkish believer imposed the same 
seyeiity upon the aberrations of the mind as upon th& 
appetites of the body; and^ in general, those who are 
severe to themselves, are both disposed, and think them* 
selves entitled, to enforce the same seyeiity on others* 
The other, as his sphere became more extensive, was 
satisfied with an adhesion to the Christian creed, instead 
of that total change of life demanded of the early Chris- 
tian, and watched over with such jealous vigilance by 
the mutual superintendence of a small society. The 
creed, thus become the sole test, was enforced with all 
the passion of intense zeal, and guarded with the most 
subtle and scrupulous jealousy. In proportion to the 
admitted importance of the creed, men became more 
sternly and exclusively wedded to their opinions. Thus 
an antagonistic principle of exclusiveness co-existed 
with the most comprehensive ambition. While they 
swept in converts indiscriminately from the palace and 
the public street; while the Emperor and the lowest of 
the populace were aUke admitted on littie more than 
the open profession of allegiance, they were satisfied if 
the allegiance in this respect was blhid and complete. 
Hence a far larger admixture of human passions and of 
the common vulgar incentives of action was infused into 
the expanding Christian body. Men became Christians,, 
orthodox Christians, with littie sacrifice of that which 
Christianity aimed chiefly to extirpate. Yet, after aH, 
this imperfect view of Christianity had probably some 
efiect in concentrating the Christian community, and 
holding it together by a new and more indissoluble bond. 
The world divided into two parties. Though the shades 
of Arianism, perhaps, if strictiy decomposed, of Trini- 
tarianism, were countless as the varying powers of con* 
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eeption or expression in man, yet ihjj were soon 
consolidated into two compact masses. The semi- 
ArianSy who approximated so closely to the Nicene 
creed, were forci^ back into the main body. Their fine 
distinctions were not seized by their adversaries, or by 
the general understanding of the Christians. The bold 
and decisive definitiyeness of the Athanasian doctrine 
admitted less discretion ; and no doubt, though political 
vicissitades had some influence on the final establieh- 
ment of their doctrines, the more illiterate and less 
imaginative West was predisposed to the Athanasian 
opinions by its natural repugnance to the more vague 
and dubious theory. All, however, were enrolled 
under one or the other standard, and the party which 
triumphed, eventually would rule the whole Christian 
world. 

Even the feuds of Chrmtianity at this period, though 
with the few more dispassionate and reasoning of the 
Pagans they might retard its progress, in some re- 
spects contributed to its advancement; they assisted 
in breaking up that torpid stagnation which brooded 
over the general mind. It gave a new object of ex- 
citement to the popular feeling. The ferocious and 
ignorant populace of the large dtiesf, which found a 
new aliment in Christian faction for their mutinous 
£U3d simguinary outbursts of turbulence, had almost 
been better left to sleep on in the passive and unde- 
structiye quiet of Pagan indiflference. They were dan- 
gerous allies, more than dangerous-— fatal to the purity 
of the Gospel. 

Athanasitts stands out as the prominent character of 
the period in the history, not merely of Chris- 
tianity, but of the world. That history is one 
long controversy, the life of Athanasius one unwearied 
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and inoessaat strife.^ It is neither the serene course 
of a being elevated by his religion above the cares and 
tomults of ordinary life, nor the restless activity ot one 
perpetually employed in a conflict with the ignorance, 
vice, and misery of an unconverted people. Yet even 
now (so completely has this polemic spirit become 
incorporated with Christianity) the memory of Athana- 
sius is regarded by many wise, and good men with 
reverence, which, in Catholic countries^ is actual adora- 
tion, in Protestant, approaches to^mrds iV It is impos- 
sible, indeed, not to admire the force of intellect which he 
centered on this minute point of theology, his intrepidity, 
his constancy; but had he not the power to allay the 
feud which his inexorable spirit tended to keep alive ? 
Was the term Consubstantialism Absolutely ess^tial to 
Christianity? If a scmxewhat wider creed had been 
accepted, would not the truth at least as soon and as 
generally have prevailed? Could not the comnwrnding 
or persuasive voice of Christianity have awed or charmed 
the troubled waters to peace ? 

But Athanasius, in exile, would consent to no peace 
which did not prostrate his antagonists before his feet. 
He had obtained complete command over the minds of 
the weeitem Emperors. The denland for his restoration 
to his see was hot an appeal to the jui^ce, or to the 
j^atemal affection of Constantius ; it was a question of 
peace or war. Constantius submitted ; he received the 



^ Life of Athanasiug prefixed to his 
Works. Tillemont, Vie d'Athanase. 

« Compare Mohler, Athanasius dar 
Groese tind seine aeit (Maintz, 1827), 
and Newman'g Arians. The former 
is the work ofi very powerful Roman 
OtthoHc writer, labomnng to show 



that all the vital principles of Chris- 
tianity were involved in this contro^ 
versy; and stating am aide of tha 
question with consummate ability. 
It ib the panegyric of a dutifiil son on 
him whom he calls the &ther ol 
church theology, p. 304. 
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prelate, on his retom, with courtesy, or rather with 
&Toar and distinction* Athanasius now entered Alex- 
^^3„. andiia at the head of a triumphal procession ; 

the bishops of his party resumed their sees; 

all Egypt returned to its obedience ; but the 
^^*"- more inflexible Syria still waged the war with 
unallayed activity. A council was held at Tyre, in which 
new charges were framed against the Alexandrian pre- 
late : — ^the usurpation of his see in defiance of his condem- 
nation by a council (the imperial power seems to have 
been treated with no great respect, — ^for a prelate, it was 
asserted, deposed by a council, could only be restored by 
the same authority) ; violence and bloodshed during his 
re-occupation of the see ; and malversation of sums of 
money intended for the poor, but appropriated to his 
own use. A rival council at Alexandria at once acquitted 
Athanasius on all these points ; asserted his right to the 
see ; appealed to and avouched the universal rejoicings 
at his restoration, and his rigid administration of the 
funds entrusted to his care.^ 

A more august assembly of Christian prelates met in 
AjxML the presence of the Emperor at Antioch. 
AnOodL Ninety bishops celebrated the consecration of 
a splendid edifice, called the Church of Grold. The 
council then entered on the affairs of the church. A 
creed was framed satisfactory to all, except that it seemed 
carefully to exclude the term consubstantial or Homoou- 
don. The council ratified the decrees of that of Tyre, 
with regard to Athanasius. It is asserted on his part 
that the majority had withdrawn to their dioceses before 
the introduction of this question, and that a factious 



* Coaipaiie throughout tht ecdciiattioal hittoriaof, Thtodorct, Socnitiii m:^ 
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minority of forty prelates assnmed and abused the autbo* 
rity of the coiin(^ They proceeded to nominate a new 
bidiop of Alexandria. Fistos, who had before been 
appointed to the see, was passed oyer in silence, pro- 
iMkbly as too inactiye or unambitious for their purpose. 
Gregory, a native of the wilder region of Cappadocia, 
but educated under Athanasius himself in tiie more 
polished schools of Alexandria, was invested with this 
important dignity. Alexandria, peacefully reposing^ it 
is said, under the parental episcopate of Athanasius, 
was suddenly startied by the appearance of an edict, 
signed by the imperial prefect, announcing the degra- 
dation of Athanasius, and the appointment of Gregory. 
Scenes of savage conflict ensued; the churches were 
taken as it were by storm ; the priests of the Athana- 
sian party were treated with tiie utmost indignity; 
virgins scourged; every atrocity perpetrated by un- 
bridled multitudes, embittered by every shade of reli- 
gious £action. The Alexandrian populace were always 
ripe for tumult and bloodshed. The Pagans and the 
Jews mingled in the fray, and seized the opportunity, 
no doubt, of shewing their impartial animosity to both 
parties ; though the Arians (and, as the original causes 
of the tumult, not without justice) were loaded with the 
unpopularity of this odious alliance. They arrayed 
themselves on the side of the soldiery appointed to 
execute the decree of the prefect; and the Arian 
bishop is charged, not with much probability, with 
abandoning the churches to their pillage. 

Athanasius fled; a second time an exile, he took refage 
in the West. He appeared again at Bome, in AfhnMi» 
the dominions and under the protection of an '""toitam. 
orthodox Emperor ; for Constans, wlio, after the death 
0f Constantino, the first protector of Athanasius, had 
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obtaiaed the laxger part of the empire belongiiig to his 
murdered brother, was bo less decided in his support of 
the Nicene opinioBS. The two great Western i»:idate8, 
Hosins of CordoTa, eminent from his age and diaracter, 
and Jnlius, bishop of Bome, from the dignity of his see, 
openly espoused his cause. Wherever Athanasius 
resided^-^-at Alexandria, in Glaul, in Borne, — ^in general 
the devoted clergy, and even the people, adhered with 
unshaken fidelity to his tenets. Such was the com- 
maiidmg dignity of his chacacter,^ such his power of pro- 
foundly stamping his opinions on the public mind. 

The Arian party, independent of their i^eculative 
opinions, cannot be absolved from the unchristian 
heresy of cruelty and revenge. However darkly co- 
kwred, we cannot reject the general testimony to their 
acts of violence^ wherever they attempted . to regain 
trsurpatioii ^^ auihi^ty. Gregory is said to have at- 
oiongptj. tempted to com^l bishops, priests, monks, 
and hclj virgins, to Ghri^jan communion with a i»re- 
late thus forced upoa them, by every kind of insult and 
outrage ; by scourging and beating with clubs : those 
were fortunate who escaped with exile.* But if Alex- 
andria vras disturbed by the hostile excesses of the 
Arians, in Oonstantinople itself the ocmfiicting religious 
parties gave rise to the first of those popular tumults 
which so frequently, in later times, distracted and dis- 
graced the city. Eusebius, formeily Bishop of Nico- 
media, the main support of the Aiian party, 
^' had risen to the episcopacy of the imperial 
eity. His enemies reproach the worldly ambition 
whieh deserted an humbler for a more eminent see; 



• AtbaiMM. Opor., p. 113, 149, 350, 362, and (be eodemsticd historiua 
in loc 
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but they were not less inclined to contest this important 
post with the utmost activity. At his death the Atha- 
nasian p^rty reyived the claims of Paul, whom they 
asserted to have been canonically elected and unjustly 
deposed from the see ; the Arians supported Bloody 
Macedonius. The dispute spread from the S^SSiti. 
church into the streets, from the clergy to the HI 90. 
populace; blood was shed; the whole city waa in 
anns on one part or the other. 

The Emperor was at Antioch; he commanded Her- 
mogenes, who was appointed to the command of the 
cayalry in Thrace, to pass through Constantinople, and 
expel the intrude PauL Hermogenes, at the head of 
his soldiery, adyanced to force Paul from the church. 
The populace rose; the soldiers ware repeUed; the 
general took refuge in a house, which was instantly set 
on fire ; the mangled body of Hermogenes was dragged 
through the streets, and at length cast into the sea. 
Oonstontius heard this extraordinary intelligenoe at 
Antioch. The contempt of the imperial mandate ; the 
murder of an imperial officer in the contested nomina- 
tion of a bishc^, were as yet so new in the annais of 
the world, as to fill him with equal astonishment and 
indignation. He mounted his horse, though it was 
winter and the mountain-passes were dangerous and 
difficult with snow ; he hastened with the utmost speed 
to Oonstantinoide. But the de^ humiliation of the 
senate and the heads of the people^ who prostrated 
themselyes at his feet, ayerted his resentment: the 
people were punished by a diminuticm of the usual 
largess of com. Paul was expelled; but, as >though 
some blame adhered to both the conflicting parties the 
election of Macedonius was not ccmfirmed, although he 
was allowed to exercise the episcopal functions. Pau) 
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fetiredj first to Thessalonica, sabsequently to the court 
of Constans. 

The remoter consequences of the Athanasian con- 
jsflteteoftfat troyersy began to derelope themselyes at this 
22^:*^ early period. The Christianity of the East 
intbeweit. ^^j fj^Q Wost gradually assumed a diyergent 
and independent character. Though^ during a short 
time, the Arianism of the OstrogotMc conquerors gaye 
a temporary predominance in Italy to that creed, the 
West in general submitted, in unenquiring acquiescence, 
to the Trinitarianism of Athanasius. In the East, on 
the other hand, though the doctrines of Athanasius 
eyentually obtained tiie superiority, the controyersy 
gaye birth to a long and unexhausted line of subordi- 
nate disputes. The East retained its mingled character 
of Oriental speculatiyeness and Greek subtlety. It 
could not abstain from inyestigating and analysing the 
diyine nature, and the relations of Christ and the Holy 
Ohost to the Supreme Being. Macedonianism, Nes- 
torianism, Eutychianism, with the fatal disputes re* 
lating to the procession of the Holy Ghost during 
almost the last hours of the Byzantine empire, may be 
considered the lineal descendants of this prolific contro- 
Tersy. The opposition between the East and West of 
itself tended to increase the authority of that prelate, 
who assumed his acknowledged station as the head and 
representatiye of the Western churches. The com- 
manding and popular part taken by the Bishop of 
Borne, in &your of Athanasius and Ids doctrines, ena- 
bled him to stand forth in undisputed superiority, as at 
once the chief of the Western episcopate and the 
champion of orthodoxy. The age of Hodus, 
and his residence in a remote proyince, with- 
drew the only competitor for this superiority. Athana* 
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sius took up his residence at Borne, and, under the pro- 
tection of the Eoman prelate, defied his adversaries to a 
new contest Julius summoned the accusers JaUos. 
of Athanasius to plead the cause before a Bome. 
council in Kome/ The Eastern prelates altogether 
disclaimed his jurisdiction, and rejected his pretensions 
to rejudge the cause of a bishop edready condemned by 
the council of Tyre. The answer of Julius is directed 
rather to the justification of Athanasius than to the asser- 
tion of his own authority. The synod of Bome solemnly 
acquitted Athanasius, Paul, and all their 
adherents. The Western Emperor joined in 
the sentiments of his clergy. A second council at 
Milan, in the presence of Constans, confirmed ^.0.343. 
the decree of Bome. Constans proposed to -^^^'"^ 
his brother to convoke a general council of both em- 
pires. A neutral or border ground was chosen for this 
decisive conflict. At Sardica met one hundred coundiof 
prelates from the West^ from the East only ▲j>.34&^ 
seventy-five.* Notwithstanding his age and infirmities, 
Hosius travelled from the extremity of the empire : he 
at once took the lead in the assembly ; and it is re- 
markable that the Bishop of Bome, so zealous in the 
cause of Athanasius, alleged an excuse for his absence, 
which may warrant the suspicion that he was unwilling 
to be obscured in this important scene by the superior 

Jalins ia far from asserting any 1 tion. TytfpiCovaiy oZv r^ iiciaK^^ 

individual authority, or pontifical | 'V^ftris 'lovAi^ rit ko^ iavrois* 6 

supremacy. *« Why do you alone ! ih ir€ Tpoyifita rris ip *?(&fiii 

«mte ? '* ** Because I represent the ' iKKkiialas ixo^^s, Socr. £. H. ii. 

OjfMms of the bishops of Italy.*' 15. OTaZkr&v xdyrttp Kifi^iMvim 

£pist. Julian. Athanas. Op. 1. 146. kvr^ icpo^Kol^s Zik r^v &|(a» 

The ecclesiastical historians, how- tov 9p6vovm Soz. E. H. ili. 8. 

•rer, in the next century, assert that j * By some accounts there were 10€ 

J^orae claimed a right of adjudica- i Western bij*hops : 73 Bastem. 

VOL. II. 2 B 
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authority of Hosius. Five of the Western prelates^ 
among whom were XJrsacius of Singidunum and Valens 
of Mnrsa, embraced the Arian cause : the Arians com- 
plained of the defection of two bishops from their body, 
who betrayed their secret counsels to their adversaries.^ 
In all these coimcils, it appears not to have occurred, 
that, religion being a matter of faith, the suffrages of 
the majority could not possibly impose a creed upon a 
conscientious minority. The question had been too 
often agitated to expect that it could be placed in a 
new light 

On matters of fact, the sufirages of the more nu- 
merous party might have weight, in the personal con- 
demnation, for instance, or the acquittal of Athanasius ; 
but as these suffrages could not convince the imder- 
standing of those who voted on the other side, the 
theological decisions must of necessity be rejected, 
unless the minority would submit likewise to the humi- 
liating confession of insincerity, ignorance, or precipi- 
tancy in judgment.* The Arian minority did not await 
this issue ; having vainly attempted to impede the pro- 
gress of the council, by refusing to sanction the pre- 
sence of persons excommunicated, they seceded to 
RiTaiooundi Philippopolis iu Thracc. In these two cities 
poUs. sate the rival coimcils, each asserting itself 

the genuine representative of Christendom, issuing 
decrees, and anathematising their adversaries. The 
Aiians are accused of maintaining their influence, even 
in the East, by acts of great cruelty. In Adrianople, 



^ Concilia Labbe, yoI. iii. Athanas. 
oontr. Arian. &c. 

The Oriental Uihops protested 
i^ort the aatamption of supremacj 



hj the Weston. ^Novam legem in- 
troduceca patayerunt, ut Orieotalei 
Episoopi ab Occidentalibiis judica 
rentur.*' ^pud Hilar. Fragm. iii. 
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in Alexandria, they enforced submission to their tenets 
by the scourge, and by heavy penalties.^ 

The Western Council at Milan accepted and ratified 
the decrees of the council of Sardica, absolving Atha- 
nasius q{ all criminality, and receiving his doctrines as 
the fi:enuine and exclusive truths of the Grospel. AecondUft. 
On a sudden, anaurs took a new turn ; Con- st mttnsw ith 
stantius threw himself, as it were, at the feet aj>.349. 
of Athanasius, and in three successive letters entreated 
him to resume his episcopal throne. The Emperor and 
the prelate (who had delayed at first to obey, either 
from fear or from jiride, the flattering invitation), met 
at Antioch with mutual expressions of respect and cor- 
diality.°^ Constantius ordered all the accusations against 
Athanasius to be erased from the registers of the city. 
He commended the prelate to the people of Alexan*- 
dria in terms of courtly flattery, which harshly contrast: 
with his former, as well as with his subsequent, conduct 
to Athanasius. The Arian bishop, Gregory, was dead,^. 
and Athanasius, amid the universal joy, re-entered the- 
city. The bishops crowded from all parts to salute and. 
congratulate the prelate who had thus triumphed over 
the malice even of imperial enemies. Incense curled 
up in all the streets; the city was brilliantly illu- 
minated. It was an ovation by the admirers of Atha- 
nasius; it is said to have been a Christian ovation; 
alms were, lavished on the poor ; every house resounded 
with prayer and thanksgiving as if it were a church ; 



^ ThecauMof Maroellusof Ancyra, 
Tvhom the Eosebiaa piarty accoaed of 
Sabelliamsm, was tliroaghout con- 
iected with that of Athanaaos. 

■ The Emperor propoeed to Atha- 
to leate one church to the 



Arians at Alexandria ; Athanasiu» 
dexterously eluded the request, hj 
very fairly demanding that one church 
in Antioch, where the Arians predo* 
minated, should be set apai*t for thoit 
of his communion. 

«rf E ^ 
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tiie triumph of Athanasius was completed by the re- 
cantation of Uraacias and Yalens, two of his most 
powerM antagonists.*^ 
This sadden change in the policy of C!onstantins is 
scarcely explicable npon the alleged motires. 
It is ascribed to the detection of an infEunous 
conspiracy against one of the Western bishops, deputed 
on a mission to C!onstantias. The aged prelate was 
charged with incontinence, but the accusation recoiled 
on its inyentors. A man of infamous character, Onager 
the wild ass, the chief conductor of the plot, on being 
detected, avowed himself the agent of Stephen, the 
Arian bishop of Antioch. Stephen was ignominiously 
deposed from his see. Tet this single fact would 
scarcely haye at once estranged the mind of Constan- 
tius from the interests of the Arian party ; his subse- 
quent conduct when, as Emperor of the whole world, 
he could again dare to display his deep-rooted hostility 
to Athanasius, induces the suspicion of political reasons. 
C!onstantius was about to be embarrassed with the Per- 
Penun ^^ ^^ ' ^^ ^^ daugcrous crisis, the admoni- 
tions of his brother, not unmingled with war- 
like menace, might enforce the expediency at least of a 
temporary reconciliation with Athanasius. After that 
reconciliation and the triumph of Athanasius, the poli- 
tical troubles of three years suspended the religious 
strife. The war of Persia brought some fame to the 
arms of Constantius ; and in the more honourable cha- 
DMthor racter, not of the antagonist, but the arenger 
^''*"'*^ of his murdered brother, the surviring son of 
Constantine again united the East and West under his 
sole dominion. Magnentius, who had usurped the 

"vMg, tfazuuu Enc. Athanat. Athanas. Hiat. Ariao. 
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Western Empire and monnted the throne over the 
bloody corpse of the murdered Gonstans, fell before the 
arenging arm of Constantins. 

The battle of Mnrsa, if we are to credit a writer 
somewhat more recent, was no less fatal to the interests 
of Athanasins than to the arms of Magnen- Wgwitt 
tins.® XJrsacius and Yalens, after their re- aassl 
cantation, had relapsed to Arianism. Yalens was the 
Bishop of Mnrsa, and in the immediate neighbourhood 
of that town was fought the decisiye battle. Constan- 
tins retired with Yalens into the principal church, to 
assist with his prayers rather than with his directions or 
personal prowess, the success of his army. B^tueof 
The agony of his mind may be conceived, ^"*- 
during the long suspense of a conflict on which the 
sovereignty of the world depended, and in which the 
conquerors lost more men than the vanquished.'^ Yalens 
stood or knelt by his side; on a sudden, when the 
Emperor was wrought to the highest state of agitation, 
Yalens proclaimed the tidings of his complete victory ; 
intelligence communicated to the prelate by an angel 
from heaven. Whether Yalens had anticipated tiie 
event by a bold fiction, or arranged some plan for 
obtaining rapid information, he appeared from that 
time to the Emperor as a man especially favoured by 
Heaven, a prophet, and one of good omen. With 
Yalens Arianism reassumed its authority over the 
vacillating mind of Constantins. 

But eiti^er the fears of the Emperor or the caution of 
the Arian party, delayed yet for three or four years 



• Siilpiciiif Sereros, ii. c. 54. I the godf on this momcntoas oocmka 

9 Magnentiiif is said hj Zonons, I lib. ziii. t. ii. p. 16, 17. 
to have ificrifioed a gi:l, to propitiate | 
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to execute their rerenge on Athanasius. They begau 
A4K861. ^^^ * 1^^ illustrious victim. Philip, the 
to3if. prefect of the East, received instructions to 
expel Paul, and to replace Macedonius on the episcopal 
throne of Constantinople. Philip remembered the fate 
of Hermogenes ; he secured himself in the thermsB of 
Zeuxippus, and summoned the prelate to his presence. 
He then communicated his instructions, and frightened 
or persuaded the aged Paul to consent to be secretly 
ftSS Sr*** transported in a boat over the Bosphorus. In 
^Ijjp^^ the morning, Philip appeared in his car, with 
£u wtaT*^ Macedonius by his side in the pontifical attire ; 
*»ud. he drove directly to the church, but the sol- 
diers were obliged to hew their way through the dense 
and resisting crowd to the altar. Macedonius passed 
over the murdered bodies (three thousand are said to 
have fallen) to the throne of the Christian prelate. 
Paul was carried in chains first to Emesa, afterwards to 
a wild town in the deserts about Mount Taurus. He 
had disappeared from the sight of his followers, and it 
is certain that he died in those remote regions. The 
Arians gave out that he died a natural death. It was 
the general belief of the Athanasians that his death 
was hastened, and even that he had been strangled by 
the hands of the prefect Philip.* 

But before the decisive blow was struck against 
Athanasius, Constantius endeavoured to subdue the 
West to the Arian opinions. The Emperor, released 
from the dangers of war, occupied his triumphant leisure 
in Christian controversy. He seemed determined to 
establish his sole dominion over the religion as well as 



4 Athenai. Oper. I 322, 348. Socrat. E. H. ii. 26 
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the civil obedience of his subjects. The Western 
bishops firmly opposed the conqueror of Mag- ooaodkof 
nentius. At the councils, first of Aries and iSSSi^ 
afterwards of Milan, they refused to subscribe ^•®* ^^ ^ 
the condemnation of Athanasius, or to communicate with 
the Arians. Liberius, the new Bishop of Bome, p^snecattoii 
refused the timid and disingenuous compro- Btah^?*' 
mise to which his representative at Aries, Vin- ^*^** 
cent, deacon of Bome, had agreed — assent to the condem- 
nation of Athanasius, i^ at the same time, a decisive 
anathema should be issued against the tenets of Anus. 
At Milan, the bishops boldly asserted the independence 
of the church upon the empire. The Athanasian party 
forgot^ or ^ose not to remember, that they had unani- 
mously applauded the interference of Constantino, 
when, after the Nicene council, he drove the Arian 
bishops into exile. Thus it has always been : the sect 
or party which has the civil power in its favour is 
embarrassed with no doubts as to the legality of its 
interference ; when hostile, it resists as an unwarrant- 
able aggression on its own freedom, that which it has 
not scrupled to employ against its adversaries. 

The new charges against Athanasius were of very 
difierent d^;rees of magnitude and probability. New chvgw 
He was accused of exciting the hostility of Athuusiw. 
Gonstans against his brother. The fact that Constans 
had threatened to reinstate the exiled prelate by force 
of arms might give weight to this charge ; but the sub- 
sequent reconciliation, the gracious reception of Atha- 
nasius by the Emperor, the public edicts in his favour, 
had, in all justice, cancelled the guilt, if there were 
really guilt, in this undue influence over the mind of 
Oonstans. He was accused of treasonable correspondence 
with the usurper Magnentius. Athanasius repelled thig 
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charge with natnral indignation. He must haTe been a 
monster of ingratitude, worthy a thousand deaths, if he 
had leagued with the murderer of his benefactor, Constans. 
He defied his enemies to the production of any letters; 
he demanded the sererest investigation, the strictest 
examination, of his own secretaries or those of Magnen>- 
tins. The descent is rapid from these serious charges 
to that of haying officiated in a new and splendid 
church, the Csesarean, without the permission of the 
Emperor ; and the exercising a paramount and almost 
monarchical authority over the churches along the 
whole course of the Nile, even beyond his legitimate 
jurisdiction. The first was strangely construed into an 
intentional disrespect to the Emperor ; the latter might 
fairly be attributed to the zeal of Athanasius for the 
extension of Christianity. Some of these points might 
appear beyond tlie jurisdiction of an ecclesiastical tri- 
bunal; and in the council of Milan there seems to 
have been an inclination to separate the cause of 
Athanasius from that of his doctrine. As at Aries, 
some proposed to abandon the person of Athanasius to 
the wiU of the Emperor, if a general condemnation 
should be passed against the tenets of Arius. 

Three hundred ecclesiastics formed the council of 
ooTOcn of Milan. Few of these were from the East The 
^""^ Bishop of Eome did not appear in person to 
lead the orthodox party. His chief representative was 
Lucifer of Cagliari, a man of ability, but of violent 
temper and unguarded language. The Arian faction 
was headed by tlrsacius and Yalens, the old adversaries 
of Athanasius, and by the Emperor himself. Constant 
tins, that the proceedings might take place more imme- 
diately under his own superintendence, adjourned the 
assembly from the church to the palace. Tbia ujq* 
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seemly intrusion of a layman in the deliberations of the 
dergy, unfortunately, was not without precedent Those 
who had proudly hailed the entrance of Constantine 
into the synod of Nicsea could not, consistently, depre- 
cate the presence of his son at Milan. 

The controversy became a personal question between 
the Emperor and his refractory subject The 
Emperor descended into the arena, and min- 
gled in all the fury of the conflict Constantius was 
not content with assuming the supreme place as Em- 
peror, or interfering in the especial province of the 
bishops — the theological question — ^he laid claim to 
direct inspiration. He was commissioned by a vision 
from Heaven to restore peace to the afflicted church. 
The scheme of doctrine which he proposed was asserted 
by the Western bishops to be strongly tainted with 
Arianism. The prudence of the Athanasian party was 
not equal to their firmness and courage. The obse- 
quious and almost adoring court of the Emperor must 
have stood aghast at the audacity of the ecclesiastical 
synod. Their language was that of vehement invective, 
rather than dignified dissent or calm remonstrance. 
Constantius, concealed behind a curtain, listened to the 
debate ; he heard his own name coupled with that of 
heretic, of Antichrist His indignation now knew no 
bounds. He proclaimed himself the champion of the 
Arian doctrines, and the accuser of Athanasius. Yet 
flatteries, persuasions, bribes, menaces, penalties, exiles, 
were necessary to extort the assent of the resolute 
assembly. Then they became conscious of the impro- 
priety of a lay Emperor's intrusion into the debates of 
an ecclesiastical synod. They demanded a free council, 
in which the Emperor should neither preside in person 
nor by his commissary. They lifted up their hands^ 
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and entreated the angry Constantius not to mingle up 
the aflkirs of the state and the church.' Three prelates, 
Lucifer of Oagliari, Eusebius of Vercellae, Dionysius of 
Milan, were sent into banishment, to places remote 
jfrom each other, and the most inhospitable regions of 
the empire. liberins, the Eoman pontifiF, rejected with 
disdain the presents of the Emperor; he resisted with 
equal firmness his persuasions and his acts of vio- 
lence. 
Thou^ his palace in Bome was carefully closed and 
p^ ^f garrisoned by some of his faithful flock, libe- 
^^^^^ berius was seized at length, and carried to 
Milan. He withstood, somewhat contemptuously, the 
personal entreaties and arguments of the Emperor.* 
He rejected with disdain the imperial offers of money 
for his journey, and told the Emperor to keep it to pay 
his army. The same offer was made by Eusebius the 
eunuch : — " Does a sacrilegious robber like thee think 
to give alms to me, as to a mendicant ? " The Bishop of 
Bome wlw exiled to Berbea, a city of Thrace. An Arian 
prelate, Felix, was forced upon the unwilling city. 

But two years of exile broke the spirit of Ldberius. 
He began to listen to the advice of the Arkn bishop of 
Berbea; the solitude, the cold climate, and the dis- 
comforts of this uncongenial region, had more effect 
than the presents or tiie menaces of the Emperor. 
Pope Liberius signed the Arian formulary of Sirmium ; 
he assented to tiie condemnation of Athanasius. The 
Fall of ^^11 ^^ ^be aged Hosius increased the triumph 
iioains. q{ ^q Arians. Some of the Catholic writers 
reproach with imdue bitterness the weakness of an old 



' Mi}8i iu^ofilffytiu riiv 'VwfiSlicrir I ad Mon. c. 34, 36. Compare o. 52 
rp r^s iicicXfia-las Ziardyfi, Athanas. I ■ Theodoret. ir. 16. 
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man, whose nearer approach to the grave, they assert, 
ought to haye confirmed him in his inalienable fidelity 
to Christ. But even Christianity has no power over 
that mental imbecility which accompanies the decay of 
physical strength ; and this act of feebleness ought not, 
for an instant, to be set against the unblemished virtue 
of a whole life. 

Constantius, on his visit to Bome, was astonished by 
an address, presented by some of the principal iBMeptkmof 
females of the city in their most splendid at Bome. 
attire, to entreat the restoration of Liberius. The Em- 
peror ofifered to re-admit Liberius to a co-ordinate 
authority with the Arian bishop, Felix. The females 
rejected with indignant disdain this dishonourable com- 
promise ; and when Constantius commanded a similar 
proposition to be publicly read in the circus at the time 
of games, he was answered by a general shout, " One 
Qod, one Christ, one bishop." 

Had then the Christians, if this story be true, abeady 
overcome their aversion to the public games ? or are we 
to suppose that the whole populace of Bome took an 
interest in the appointment of the Christian pontiff? 

Athanasius awaited in tranquil dignity the bursting 
storm. He had eluded the imperial summons omen to 
to appear at Milan, upon the plea that it was Atnanunig. 
ambiguous and obscure. Constantius, either from some 
lingering remorse, from reluctance to have his new 
condenmatory ordinances confronted with his favour- 
able, and almost adulatory, testimonies to the inno- 
cence of Athanasius, or from fear lest a religious insur- 
rection in Alexandria and Egypt should embarrass the 
government, and cut off the supplies of com from the 
Eastern capital, refused to issue any written order for 
the deposal and expulsion of Athanasius. Ho aho0e, 
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apparently^ to retain the power, if convenient, of dis- 
owning hiii emissaries. Two secretaries were despatched 
with a yerbal message, commanding the prelate's abdi- 
cation. Athanasins treated the imperial ofiBcers with 
the utmost conrtesy ; but respectfully demanded their 
written instructions. A kind of suspension of hostilities 
seems to have been agreed upon, till further instruc* 
tions could be obtained frcmi the Emperor. But in the 
mean time, Syrianus, the duke of the province, was 
drawing the Iroops from all parts of Libya and Egypt 
to invest and occupy the city. A force of 5000 men 
was thought necessary to depose a peaceable Christian 
Bishop. The great events in the life of Athanasius, as 
we have already seen on two occasions, seem, either 
designedly or of themselves, to take a highly dramatic 
form. It was midnight, and the archbishop, surrounded 
by the more devout of his flock, was performing the 
solemn ceremony, previous to the sacramental service 
of the next day, in the church of St Theonas. Sud- 
denly the sound of trumpets, the trampling of steeds, 
Tomidtin the clash of arms, the bursting the bolts of 
▲lexandito. the doors, interrupted the silent devotions of 
the assembly. The archbishop on his throne, in the 
depth of the choir, on which fell the dim light of the 
lamps, beheld the gleaming arms of the soldiery, as 
they burst into the nave of the church. The arch- 
bishop, as the ominous sounds grew louder, commanded 
the chanting of the 135th (136th) Psalm. The choris- 
ters' voices swelled into the solemn strain : — " Oh, give 
thanks imto the Lord, for he is gracious ;" the people 
took up the burthen, "For his mercy endureth for 
ever I " The dear, full voices of the oongr^ation rose 
over the wild tumult, now without, and now withii^ 
the church. 
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A discharge of arrows commenced the conflict ; and 
Athanasius caknly exhorted his people to continue their 
only defensive measures, their prayers to their Ahnighty 
Protector. Syrianus at the same time ordered the 
soldiers to advance. The cries of the wounded; the 
groans of those who were trampled down in attempting 
to force their way out through the soldiery ; the shouts ' 
of the assailants, mingled in wild and melancholy up- 
roar. But before the soldiers had reached the end of 
the sanctuary, the pious disobedience of his clergy and 
of a body of monks, hurried the archbishop by some 
secret passage out of the tumult. His escape appeared 
little less than miraculous to his faithful followers. The 
riches of the altar, the sacred ornaments of the church, 
and even the consecrated virgins, were abandoned to 
the licence of an exasperated soldiery. The Catholics in 
vain drew up an address to the Emperor, appealing to his 
justice against this sacrilegious outrage ; they suspended 
the arms of the soldiery, which had been left on the floor 
of the church, as a reproachful memorial of the violence. 
Oonstantius confirmed the acts of his officers.^ 

The Arians were prepared to replace the deposed 
prelate; their choice fell on another Oappa- o«oigeof 
docian more savage and imprincipled than the ^^w~Jocu. 
former one. Constantius commended George of Cappa- 
docia to the people of Alexandria, as a prelate above 
praise, the wisest of teachers, the fittest guide to the 
kingdom of heaven. His adversaries paint him in the 
blackest colours ; the son of a ftdler, he had been in 
turns a parasite, a receiver of taxes, a bankrupt Igno- 
rant of letters, savage in manners, he was taken up, 



* Athanas. Apol. de Fug&, yol. L I 395; ad Const. 307, 310. TUkoHMi^ 
{». 334; ad Monacho% 373, 378, 393, | Vie d'Athanaae. 
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while leading a vagabond life, by the Arian prelate of 
Antioeh, and made a priest before he was a Christian. 
He employed the collections gathered for the poor in 
bribing the eunuchs of the palace. But he possessed, 
no doubt, great worldly ability ; he was without fear and 
without remorse. He entered Alexandria environed by 
the troops of Syrianus. His presence let loose the rabid 
violence of party ; the Arians exacted ample vengeance 
for their long period of depression ; houses w^re plun- 
dered; monasteries burned; tombs broken open, to 
search for concealed Athanasians, or for the prelate 
himself, who stSl eluded their pursuit; bishops were 
insulted ; virgins scourged ; the soldiery encouraged to 
break up every meeting of the Catholics by violence, 
and even by inhuman tortures. The Duke Sebastian, 
at the head of 3000 troops, charged a meeting of the 
Athanasian Christiana No barbarity was too revolting ; 
they are said to have employed instruments of torture 
to compel them to Christian unity with the Arians; 
females were scourged with the prickly branches of the 
palm-tree. The Pagans readily transferred their alle- 
gianoe> so far as allegiance was. demanded ; while the 
savage and ignorant among them rejoiced in the occa* 
sion for plunder and cruelty. Others hailed these feuds, 
and almost anticipated the triumphant restoration of 
their own religion. Men, they thought, must grow 
weary and disgusted with a religion productive of so 
much crime, bloodshed, and misery. Echoing back the 
language of the Athanasians, they shouted out — "Long 
life to the Emperor Constantius, and the Arians who 
have abjured Christianity." And Christianity they seem 
to have abjured, though not in the sense intended by 
their adversaries. They had abjured all Christian 
humanity, holiness, and peace. 
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The ayarice of George was equal to his crueltj. 
Exactions were necessary to jnaintain his interest with 
the eunuchsy to whom he owed his promotion. The 
prelate of Alexandria forced himself into the secular 
affairs of the city. He endeavoared to secure a mono- 
poly of the nitron produced in the lake Mareotis, of the 
salt-worksy and of the papyrus. He became a manufac- 
turer of tiiose painted coffins which were still in use 
among the Egyptians. Once he was expelled by a 
sudden insurrection of the people, who surrounded the 
church, in which he was officiating, and threatened to 
tear him in pieces. He took refuge in the courts which 
was then at Sirmium, and a few months beheld him 
reinstated by the command of his faithful patron the 
Emperor.^ A reinstated tyrant is, in general, the most 
cruel oppressor ; and, unless party violence has black- 
ened the character of Oeorge of Oappadocia beyond 
even its ordinary injustice, the addition of revenge, and 
the haughty sense of impunity, derived from the im- 
perial protection, to the evil passions already developed 
in his soul, rendered him a still more intolerable scourge 
to the devoted city. 

Everywhere the Athanasian bishops were expelled 
from their sees; they were driven into banislunent 
The desert was constantly sounding with the hymns of 
these {nous and venerable exiles, as they passed along, 
loaded with chains, to the remote and savage place of 
tlieir destination ; many of them bearing the scars, and 
wounds, and mutilations, which had been inflicted upon 
them by their barbarous persecutors, to enforce their 
domplianoe with the Arian doctrines. 

Athanasius, after many strange adventures; having 
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iiecD concealed in a dry cistern, and in the chamber 
KMKpnaai of a beautifhl woman, who attended him with 
^^^'^ the mort offidons devotion (his awful character 



was not even tinged with the breath of suspicion), found 
refuge at length among the monks of the 
^^ des^ ^Bgypt is bordered on all sides hj 

wastes of sand, or by barren rocks, broken into caves 
and intricate passes ; and all these solitudes were now 
peopled by the &natic followers of the hermit Antony. 
They wei:e all devoted to the opinions and attached to 
the person of Atbanasius. The austerities of the prelate 
extorted their admiration : as he had been the great 
example of a dignified, active, and zealous bishop, so 
was he now of an ascetic and mortified solitary. The 
most inured to self-inflicted tortures of mind and body 
found themselves equalled, if not outdone, in their fasts 
and austerities by the lofty Patriarch of Alexandria. 
Among these devoted adherents, his security was com- 
plete : their passionate reverence admitted not the fear 
of treachery. The more active and inquisitive the 
search of his enemies, he had only to plunge deei)er 
into the inaccessible and inscrutable desert From this 
solitude Athanasius himself is supposed sometimes to 
have issued forth, and, passing the seas, to have tra- 
versed even parts of the West, animating his followers, 
and confirming the faith of his whole widely-dissemi- 
nated party. His own language implies his personal, 
though secret presence at the councils of Seleuda and 
Rimini.* 

From the desert, imquestionably, came forth many 
of those writings which must have astonished the 
Heathen world by their unprecedented boldness. For 

' ^U«nas. Oper. yol. i. p. 869. Compare Tillemont, Via d'Athaoase. 
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the first time since the foundation of the empire^ the 
GoYemment was more or less publidy assailed in ad- 
dresses, which arraigned its measures as unjust and as 
transgressing its legitimate authority, and which did not 
spare the person of the reigning Emperor. In the West, 
as well as in the East, Constantius was assailed with 
equal freedom of invective. The book of HiiMyof 
ffilary of Poictiers against Constantius is said ^®*<^**«** 
not to have been made public till after the death of the 
Emperor ; but it was most likely circulated among the 
Catholics of the West ; and the author exposed himself 
to the activity of hostile informers, and the indiscretion 
of fanatical fHends. The Emperor, in that book, is de- 
clared to be Antichrist, a tyrant, not only in secular, but 
likewise in religious afiairs ; the sole object of his reign 
was to make a free gift to the devil of the whole worlds 
for which Christ had suffered.^ Lucifer of Gagliari, 



J ** Nihil pronus aliud egit, quam 
nt orhem terrarom, pro quo Christus 
passus est, diabolo condonaret" Adv. 
Constant, c. 15. Hilary's highest 
indignation is ezdted by the gentle 
and insidious manner with which he 
confesses that Constantius endeavoured 
to compass his unholy end. He would 
not honour them with the dignity of 
inartyi's, but he used the prevailing 
persuasion of bribes, flatteries, and 
nonours — ** Non dorsa csedit, sed ven- 
trem palpat; non trudit carcere ad 
libei-tatem, sed intra palatium honorat 
Rd serritutem; non Jatera rezat, sed 
cor occupat .... non contendit ne 
vincatur, std adulatur ut dominetur." 
There are seyeral other remarkable 
passages in this tract. Constantius 
wished to confine the creed to the 
tangnage of Scripture. This was t«» 

VOL. IL 



jected, as infringing on the authority 
of the bishops, and the fonns of Apos* 
tolic preaching. ** Nolo, inquit, verba 
quae non scripta sunt did. Hoc tandem 
rogo, quia episcopis jubeat et quis apot* 
tolicse prsedicationis vetet formam ? " 
c. 16. Among the sentences ascribed 
to the Arians, which so much shocked 
the Western bishops, there is one which 
is evidently the argument of a strong 
anti-materialist asserting the sole 
existence of the Father, and that the 
terms of son and generation, &c., art 
not to be received in a literal sense. 
** Erat Deus quod est. Pater non erat, 
quia neque ei filius; nam si filius, 
neoesse est ut et foemina sit," &c. One 
phrase has a singularly Oriental, I 
would say, Indian cast. '* How much 
soever the Son expands himself towards 
the knowledge of the Father, so muck 
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whose yioleut temper afterwards distracted the Western 
Lnctrerof church with a schism, is now therefore repn- 
GigiurL diated by the common consent of all parties. 
But Athanasios speaks in ardent admiration of the in- 
t^nperate writings of this passionate man^ and once 
describes him as inflamed by the spirit of Qod. Lucifer, 
in his banishment, sent five books full of the most yiru- 
lent invective to the Emperor. Constantius — it was the 
brighter side of his religious character — ^recdyed these 
addresses with almost contemptuous equanimity. He 
sent a message to Lucifer, to demand if he was the 
author of these works. Lucifer replied not merely by 
an intrepid acknowledgment of his former writings, but 
by a sixth, in still more unrestrained and exaggerated 
language. Constantius was satisfied with banishing him 
to the Thebaid. Athanasius himself, who in his public 
vindication addressed to (Constantius, maintained the 
highest respect for the imperial dignity, in his Epistle 
to the Solitaries gives free vent and expression to his 
vehement and contemptuous sentiments. His recluse 
-friends are cautioned, indeed, not to disclose jthe dan- 
gerous document, in which the tyrants of the Old 
Testament, Pharaoh, Ahab, Belshazzar, are contrasted, 



the Father saper-eaqpands hiroielf, lest 
he ihonld be known by the Son.** 
** Quantum enim Filioa te extendit 
4»gno6oere Patrem, tantum Pater 
•uperextendit se^ ne oognitoa Filio 
sit," c. 13. The parties, at least in 
the West, were speaking two totally 
distinct langnagies. It would be nnjnst 
to Hilary not to acknowledge the 
beantifal and Christian sentiments 
scattered through hit two former 
addresses to Constantius, which are 
firm, but respectfi]]; and if rigidly. 



yet sincerely, dogmatic His plea for 
toleration, if not Tery consistently 
maintained, is cx p re aed with great 
force and simplicity. ''Deaf oogni« 
tionem sui doooit potius qnam ez^t. 
. . . Deus muTersitaftis est Dominus ; 
non requirit coactam oonftssionem« 
Noatrft poUus non soft caus& yene- 
randus est ... . simplicitate que* 
rendos est, confossiona disoendus e<t, 
charitate amandus est, timore Tene* 
randus est, roluntatis probittte nti^ 
nendus est." Lib. i. c 6. 
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to his diaadyantage^ with the base^ the crael, the hypo- 
critical Constamtius. It is curious to obsenre this new 
element of freedom, however at present working in a 
concealed, irregular, and, perhaps, still guarded manner, 
mingling itself with, and partially up-heaving, the 
general prostration of the human mind. The Christian, 
or, in $ome respects, it might be more justly said, the 
hierarchical principle, was entering into tiie constitution 
of human society, as an antagonistic power to that of the 
civil sov^e^. The Christian community was no longer 
a Iseparate republic, governed within by ita own laws, 
yet submitting, in all but its religious observances, to 
the general ordinances. By the establishment of Chris- 
tianity under Constantino, and tiie gradual reunion of 
two sections of mankind into one civil society, those two 
powers, that of the Church and the State, became co- 
ordinate authorities, which, if any difference should arise 
between the heads of the respective supremacies, — ^if the 
Empennr and the dominant party in Christendom should 
take opposite sides, led to inevitable collision. TiuB 
crisis had already arrived. An Arian emperor was 
virtually excluded from a community in which the 
Athanasian doctrines prevailed. The son of Constantino 
belonged to an excommunicated class^ to whom the 
dominant party refused the name of Christians. Thus 
these two despotisms, both founded on opinion (for 
obedience to the imperial authority was rooted in the 
universal sentiment), instead of gently counteracting 
and mitigating each other, came at once into direct and 
angry conflict. The Emperor might with justice begin 
to suspect that, instead of securing a peaceful and sub- 
missive ally, he had raised up a rival or a master ; for 
the son of Constantino was thus in his turn disdainfully 
ejected from the society wnich his father had incor* 
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porated with the empire. It may be doubted how far 
the yiolences and barbarities ascribed by the Catholicsi 
to their Arian foes may be attributed to the indignation 
of the civil power at this new and determined resistance* 
Though Constantius might himself feel or affect a com- 
passionate disdain at these unusual attacks on his person 
and dignity, the general feeling of the Heathen popula- 
tion, and of many among the local governors, might 
resist this contumacious contempt of the supreme au- 
thority. It is difficult otherwise to account for the 
general tumults excited by these disputes in Alexandria, 
in Constantinople, and in Home, where at least a very 
considerable part of the population had no concern in 
the religious quarrel The old animosity against Chris- 
tianity would array itself under the banners of one of 
the conflicting parties, or take up the cause, of the 
insulted sovereignty of the Emperor. The Athanasians 
constantly assert that the Arians courted, or at least 
did not decline, the invidious alliance of the Pagans. 

But in truth, in the horrible cruelties perpetrated 
Mntoai during these unhappy divisions, it was the 
of craaity. samo savago ferocity of manners, which half a 
century before had raged agsdnst the Christian church, 
which now apparently raged in its cause.' The abstruse 



* See the depotitions of the bishops 
assembled at Sardica, of the yiolence 
which thej had themielres endured at 
the hands of the Allans. *'Alii antem 
gladiorum iigna, plagas et dcatrioes 
esteodebant. Alii se fiune ab ipsis 
excradatos qnerdMUitar. Et hsec non 
ignobiles testificabantor Tiri, sed de 
coclesiis omnibos electi propter qnas 
hue oonyenenmt, res festas edocebant, 
itttftes armatos, populos cum futtibus, 
lodicom minas, &lsarum litenuimk 



suppositiones. ... Ad hsec yirginum 
nudationes, incendia eoclesiarum, car* 
ceres adyersos ministros Dei." Hilar. 
Fragm. Op. Hist. ii. c 4. 

The Arians retort the same accusa- 
tions of violence, crueltj, and persecu- 
tion, agamst Athanasius. They say — 
'* Per yim, per csedem, per helium, Alex- 
andrinorumeodesiasdepnBdatus;'* and 
this, **per pugnas et ccedea gmtUwrn.** 
Decretum Synodi Orientalium Episcopo* 
rum apod Sardioam, apud S. H'larium. 
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tenets of the Christian theology became the ill-nndeiv 
stood, perhaps nnintelligible, watchwords of violent and 
disorderly men. • The rabble of Alexandria and other 
cities availed themselves of the commotion to give loose 
tc their suppressed passion for the excitement of plunder 
and bloodshed. How &r the doctrines of Christianity 
bad worked down into the populace of the great cities 
cannot be ascertained, or even conjectured ; its spirit 
had not in the least mitigated their ferocity and inhu- 
manity. If Christianity is siccused as the immediate 
exciting cause of these disastrous scenes, the predis- 
posing principle was in that uncivilised nature of man, 
which not merely was unallayed by the gentle and 
humanising tenets of the Gospel, but, as it has per- 
petually done, pressed the Grospel itself, as it were, into 
its own imhallowed service. 

The severe exclusiveness of dogmatic theology at- 
tained its height in this controversy. Hitherto, th€) 
Catholic and heretical doctrines had receded from each 
other at the first outset, and drawn off to opposite and 
irreconcileable extremes. The heretics had wandered 
away into the boundless regions of speculation; they 
had differed on some of the most important elementary 
{jfinciples of belief; they had rarely admitted any 
common basis for argument. Here the contending par- 



** Immeosa aatem oonflozerat ad Sar- 
dicam multitado soekratorum omnitim 
£t perdltorom, adventantium de Con- 
gtantinopQli, de Alexandiift, qui rei 
faomicidiorum, rei wmgninifl, rei cftdis, 
rd latrodmomm, lei prsedarum, rei 
^liomm, ne&ndortimque omniam 
Mciilegioram et criminum rei; qui 
«ltaria oonfregenmt, eodesias incen- 
ikroDti d; mosque pnvatorum com- 



pilayenmt ; pro&natores mjstertomm, 
proditoreeque aaeramentorum Christi; 
que impiam aoeleratamqae lueretioonim 
doctrinam contra eodesisB fidem esse- 
rentes, sapientissimos presbyteroa Dei, 
diaoonos, saoerdotes, atrodter demao- 
tayerunt." Ibid. 19. And this protest, 
full of these tremendous charges, waf 
signed hj the eighty seceding Eiftani 
bishopfi. 
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ties set out from nearly the same principles,, admitted 
the same anthorttj, and seemed, whatever their secret 
l»as or inclination, to differ only on the import of one 
word. Their opinions appeared to be constantly ap- 
proximating, ye^ fonnd it impossible to unite. The 
Atfaanaaans taunted the Arians with the infinite Taria- 
tions in their belief: Athanasins reconnts no less than 
eleyen creeds. But the Arians might have pleaded 
their anxiety to reconcile tli^mselyes to the chnrdi, their 
earnest solicitude to make every advance towAids a 
reunion^ provided they might be exciised the adoption 
of the one obnoxious word, the Homoousion, or Constib- 
stantmlism. But the inflexible orthodoxy of Athana- 
sins will admit no compromise ; nothing less than 
complete unity, not merely of expression, but of mental 
conception, will satisfy the rigonr of the ecclesiastical 
dictator, who will permit no single letter, and, as far as 
he can detect it, no shadow of thought, to depart from 
his peremptory creed. He denounces his adversaries, 
for the least deviation, as enemies of Christ ; he presses 
them with consequences drawn from their opinions; 
and, instead of spreading wide the gates of Christianity, 
he seems to unbar them with jealous reluctance,^ and to 
admit no one without the most cool and inquisitorial 
scrutiny into the mostfiecret arcana of his belief. 
In tiie writings, of Athanasius is embodied the per- 
fection of polemic divinity. His style, indeed, 
has no spl^i^our, no softness, nothing to kindle 
the imagination, or melt the heart. Acute, evfen to 
subtlety, be is too earnest to degenerate into schpliastic 
trifling. It is stem logic, addressed to the reason of 
those who admitted the authority of Christianity. There 
is no dispassionate examinJEition, no candid philosophic 
inquiry, no calm statement of his adversaries' case, no 
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liberal acknowledgment of the infinite difficulties of the 
gabjecl^ scarcely^ any consciousness of the total insuffi- 
ciency of human language to trace the question to its 
depths; all is peremptory, dictaloria!, imperious; the 
severe conviction of tiie truth of his own opinions, and 
the inference that none but culpable motives, either of 
pride, or strife, or ignorance, can blind his adversaries 
to their cogent and irrefragable certainty. Athanasius 
walks on the narrow and perilous edge of orthodoxy 
with a firmness and ccmfidence which it is impossible 
not to admire. It cannot be doubted that he was 
deeply, intimately, persuaded that the vital power and 
enei^, the truth, the consolatory force of Christianity, 
entirely depended on the unquestionable elevation of the 
Saviour to the most absolute equality with the Parent 
Qodhead. Tha ingenuity with which he follows out his 
own views of the consequences of their errors is wonder- 
fdlly acute ; but the thought constantly occurs, whether 
a milder and mose conciliating tone would not have 
healed the wounds <)f afflicted Christianity ; whether his 
lofty spirit is not conscious that his native element is 
that of strife rather than of peace.* 

Though nothing can contrast more strongly with the 
expansive and liberal spirit of primitive Christianity 
than the repellent tone of this exclusive theology, yet 
this remarkable phtisis of Christianity seems to have 
been ne(5essary4 and.doubtless not without advantage to 
the 'permanence of ihe religion. With the civilisation 
of mankind, Christianity was about to pass through the 
ordeal of those dark ages which followed the irruption 
of the barbarians. During this period, Christianity was 



• At a later period, Athaaasius I sire agaimt the Send-Ariani. Oompm 
i) bare been less rigidly eida- | Mfihler, it p. 280, 
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to subgist as the conservative principle of social ordei 
and the sacred cliarities of life, the sole, if not always 
fJEuthfiil, guardian of ancient knowledge, of letters, and 
of arts. But in order to preserve its own existence, it 
assumed, of necessity, another form. It must have a 
splendid and imposing ritual to command the barbarous 
minds of its new proselytes, and one which might be 
performed by an illiterate priesthood ; for the mass of 
the priesthood could not but be involved in the general 
darkness of the times. It must likewise have brief and 
definite formularies of doctrine. As the original lan- 
guages, and even the Latin, fell into disuse, and before 
the modem languages of Europe were sufficiently formed 
to admit of translations, the sacred writings receded 
from general use; they became the depositaries of 
Christian doctrine, totally inaccessible to the laity, and 
NecoMiiy slmost as much so to the lower clergy. Creeds 
dmrioftiM therefore became of essential importance to 
compress the leading points of Christian doc- 



trine into a small compass. And as the barbarous and 
ignorant mind cannot endure the vague and the inde- 
finite, so it was essential that the main points of doctrine 
should be fixed and cast into plain and emphatic pro- 
positions. The theological language was firmly esta- 
blished before the violent breaking up of society ; and 
no more was required of the barbarian convert than 
to accept with unenquiring submission the established 
formulary of the feith, and gaze in awe-struck venera- 
tion at the solemn ceremonial. 

The Athanasian controversy powerfully contributed 
Influence of to establish the supremacy of the Boman pon- 
toS^JS^ tifi*. It became almost a contest between 
SS)wuiofthe Eastern and Western Christendom; at least 
P^ ^''^'' the West was neither divided like the East, noT 
submitted witli the same comparatively willing obedienca 
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to the, domination of Arianism under the imperial 
authority. It was necessary that some one great prelate 
should take the lead in this internecine strife. The 
only Western bishop whom his character would designate 
as this leader was Hosius, the Bishop of Cordova. But 
age had now disqualified this good man, whose modera> 
tion, abilities, and probably important services to Chris- 
tianity in the conversion of Constantine, had recom- 
mended him to the common acceptance of the Christian 
world, as president of the council of Nicsea. Where this 
acknowledged superiority of character and talent was 
wanting, the dignity of the see would command the 
general respect ; and what see could compete, at least, 
in the West, with Bome? Antioch, Alexandria, or 
Constantinople, could alone rival, in pretensions to 
Christian supremacy, the old metropolis of the empire : 
and those sees were either fiercely contested, or occupied 
by Aiian prelates. Athanasius himself, by his residence, 
at two separate periods, at Bome, submitted as it were 
his cause to the Boman pontiff. Bome became the 
centre of the ecclesiastical affairs of the West ; and, 
since the Trinitarian opinions eventually triumphed 
through the whole of Christendom, the firmness and 
resolution with which the Boman pontiffs, notmthstand- 
ing the temporary fall of Liberius, adhered to the 
orthodox faith; their uncompromising attachment to 
Athanasius, who, by degrees, was sanctified and canon- 
ised in the memory of Christendom, might be one 
groundwork for that belief in their infallibility, which, 
however it would have been repudiated by Cyprian, and 
never completely prevailed in the East, became through- 
out the West the inalienable spiritual heirloom of the 
Boman pontiffs. Christian history will hereafter show 
how powerfully this monarchical principle, if not esta- 
blished, yet greatly strengthened, by these consequencei 
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of the Athanaman oontroyersyy tended to consolidate and 
m to maintain^ in still expanding infltten<ie, the ChriH- 
tia&ity of Eniope.^ - «> 

This conflict continadd with unabated vigour till the 
Sixfeaatity ^'^^ ^^ the reign of Ocmstantius. Arianism 
•f Aiisain. gradually astnmed the ascendant, thfough the 
violence and the arts of the Emperor ; all tiie more dis- 
tinguished of the orthodox bishc^ were in exile^ or, at 
leasts in disgrace. Though the personal influence oi 
Athanasios was stiU felt throughout Christendom, his 
ohicure place of concealmait was probably unknown to 
the greater part of his own adherents. The aged Hodus 
had died in his apostasy. Hilary of Poictiers, the 
Bishop of Milan, and the violent Ludfer of Cagliari, 
were in exile ; and, though Constantius had consented to 
the return of Idberiua to his> see, he had returned with 
the disgrace of having consented to sign the new formu- 
lary finuned at Sirmium, where ihe term, Consubsiantial, 
if not rejected, was, at leasts suppressed. Yet the popu- 
larity of liberius was undiminxBlKedi and the whole dty 
indignantly rejected the ini^dious proposition of Con- 
stanthts, that Liberius and his rival Felix should rule 
the see iritii conjoint authority. The parties had already 



^ The ortiiodoz Synod of Sardica 
•dmiti tho vnperior ^Ugaity of the 
snooeeson of Si..Peteh **Hoc enim 
•ptmnim et talde congruentusimtiin 
esde yidel>itiir, aitJ^ <^rfMt^ id est, ad 
Petri Apostoli iedem, de singoUs 
quibosque proTinciiA Domini referant 
saoeTdotes.'* Epist Sjn. Sard, apud 
Hihuriam, Fngrn. Oper. Hiat ii. c 9. 
It was disclaimed with equal distinct- 
ness by the seceding Arians. ** Novam 
legem introdnoera putavenmt, ut 
Orimtaka i^isoopi. ib OoddeDtab^D8 



Judicarentur." Fragm. iii. c. 12. In 
a sabseqoent claose, they condemn 
Julias, Bishop of Home, by name. 
It is difficult to calculate the effect 
whidi would commonly be ^tiduoed 
on men's minds hf their inydying in 
one common cause the two tenets, 
which, in fact, bore no relation to 
each other, — the orthodox belief in 
the Trinity, and the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome. Sozomen, ir. 11, 
13; Theodoret, ii. 17; Philosiocgiab 
ir.S. 
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come to blows, and even to bloodshed, when Felix, who 
it was admitted, had never swerved from the creed oi 
Nicaea, and whose sole offence was entering into com- 
munion with the Arians, either from moderation, or 
conscious of the inferiority of his party, mthdrew to a 
neighbouring city, where he soon closed his days, aAd 
relieved the Christians of Home from the appreheilsicHi 
of a rival pontiff. The unfoendihg resistance of the 
Athanasians was no doubt confirmed, not merely by the 
variations in the Arian creed, but by the new (^inicms 
which they considered its legitimate offspring, and 
which appeared to justify their worst apprehensions of 
its inevitable consequences. 

Aetius formed a new sect, which not merely denied 
the consubstantiality, but the similitude of the Hen^yof 
Son to the Father. He was not only not of ^^"^ 
the same, but of a totally different, nature. Aetius, 
according to the account of his adversaries, was a bold 
and unprincipled adventurer ; ^ and the career of a per- 
son of this class is exemplified in his life. The son of a 
soldier, at one time condemned to death and to the 
confiscation of his property, Aetius became a humble 
artisan, first as a worker in copper, afterwards in gold. 
His dishonest practices obliged him to give up trade, 
but not before he had acquired some property. He 
attached hims€ilf to Paulinus, Bishop of Antioch; was 
expelled from the city by his successor ; studied gram- 



* Socratei, ii. 35. Sozonfiren, iii. 
15, ir. 12. PhJloftorg. iu. 15, 17. 
Suidas, Toc. Acriof . Epiphan. Hseres. 
76. Gregcxr. Tfyu, contra Eimom. 

The SDMt cwrioiiB part in the 
History of Aetins is his attachment 
to tho Aristotelian philosophy. With 
lilm appears to hate began the kog 



strife between Aristotelianiim and 
Platonism in the chorch. Aetins, to 
prove his unimaginatiye doctrines, 
employed the serere and prosaic cate- 
gories of Aristotle, repudiating the 
prerailing Platonic mode of aignmeul 
need by Origen and Gement of Ak» 
andria. Socratea, ii. c. 85. 
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mar at Anazarba ; was encouraged by the Arian bishop 
of that see, named Athanasius; returned to Antioch; 
was ordained deacon; and again expelled the city. 
Discomfited in a public disputation with a Gnostic, he 
retired to Alexandria, where, being exercised in the art 
of rhetoric, he revenged himself on a Manichean, who 
died of shame. He then became a public itinerant 
teacher^ practising, at the same time, his lucrative art of 
a goldsmitL The Arians rejected Aetius with no less 
earnest indignation than the orthodox, but they could 
not escape being implicated, as it were, in his unpopu- 
larity ; and the odious Anomeans, those who denied the 
similitude of the Son to the Father, brought new dis- 
credit even on the more temperate partisans of the 
Arian creed. Another heresiarch, of a higher rank, 
still further brought disrepute on the Arian party. 
ofMaoedo- Macedouius, the Bishop of Constantinople, to 
"^"^ the Arian tenet of the inequality of the Son to 

the Father, added the total denial of the divinity of the 
Holy Ghost. 

Council still followed council. Though we may not 
concur with the Arian bishops in ascribing to theit 
adversaries the whole blame of this perpetual tumult 
and confusion in the Christian world, caused by these 
incessant assemblages of the clergy, there must have 
been much melancholy truth in their statement. ^* The 
East and the West are in a perpetual state of restless- 
ness and distm-bance. Deserting our spiritual charges ; 
abandoning the people of God ; neglecting the preach- 
ing of the Gospel ; we are hurried about from place to 
place, sometimes to great distances, some of us infirm 
with age, with feeble constitutions or ill health, and are 
sometimes obliged to leave our sick brethren on the 
road. The whole administration of the empire, of tlw* 
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Emperor himself, the tribunes, and the commanders, a1 
this fearful crisis of the state, are solely occupied with 
the lives and the condition of the bishops. The people 
are by no means unconcerned. The whole brotherhood 
watches in anxious suspense the event of these troubles ; 
the establishment of post-horses is worn out by our 
journeying* ; and all on account of a few wretcheS; who, 
if they had the least remaining sense of religion, would 
say mth the Prophet Jonah, * Take us up and cast us 
into the sea ; so shall the sea be calm unto you ; for we 
know that it is on our account that this great tempest is 
upon you.'"^ 

The synod at Sirmium had no effect in reconciling 
the differences, or affirming the superiority of either 
party. A double council was appointed, of the Eastern 
prelates at Seleucia, of the Western at EiminL The 
Arianism of Constantius himself had by this time dege- 
nerated still £Bbrther from the creed of Nicaea. Eudoxus, 
who had espoused the Anomean doctrines of Aetius, 
ruled his untractable but passive mind. The oonnoiiof 
council of Bimini consisted of at least 400 ^*"^ 
bishops, of whom not above eighty were Arians, Their 
resolutions were firm and peremptory. They repudiated 
the Arian doctrines; they expressed their rigid ad- 
herence to the formulary of Nicsea. Ten bishops, how- 
ever, of each party, were deputed to communicate their 
decrees to Constantius. The ten Arians were received 
with the utmost respect, their rivals with every kind of 
slight and neglect. Insensibly the Athanasians were 
admitted to more intimate intercourse; the flatteries, 
perhaps the bribes, of the Emperor prevailed; they 
returned, having signed a formulary directly opposed tc 

' Hilar. Oper. Hist. Fragm. zi. c. 25. 
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their mstaractioii8. Their Tecep&m at first was mipro- 
mising; but by degrees the council, firom which its 
firmest and most resolute members had gradually de- 
parted, and in whidi many poor and aged bishops still 
retained their seats, wearied, perpl^ed, worn out by the 
expense and discomfort of a long residence in a foreign 
city, consented to sign a creed in which the contested 
word, the homoousion, was carefully suppressed.* Arian- 
ism was thus deliberately adopted by a council, of which 
the authority was undisputed. The world, says Jerome, 
groaned to find itself Arian. But, on their return to 
^ their dioceses, the indignant prelates everywhere pro- 
tested against the fraud and violence which had been 
practised against them. New persecutions followed: 
€kkudentius. Bishop of Bimini, lost his life. 

The triumph of Ariamsm was far easier among the 
hundred and sixty bishops assembled at Seleucia. But 
it was more fettal to their cause : the Arians, and Semi- 
Arians, and Anomeans, mingled in tumultuous stri£B, 
and hurled mutual anathemas against each ofher. 

The new council met at Constantinople. By some 
strange political or religious vicissitude, the party of the 
Anomeans triumphed, while Aetius, its author, was sent 
into banishment^ Macedonius was deposed; Eudoxus 



* It is corioas enough, that the 
Lmtin hmgaage did not foniish terms 
to eKpresi this fine distinction. Seme 
Western prelates, many of whom 
probably did not nnderstand a word 
of Graek, proposed, *<jam nsiie et 
homooosii nomina reoedant qusB in 
dirinis Scriptnrii de Deo, et Dei 
Filio, non inreninntor scripta." Apud 
Hiiariom, Oper. Hist Fragm. ix. 

' Aetius and Eonomius seem to 



hare been the heroes of the historian 
Philostorgios, fragments 6f whose 
history have been preserred by the 
pious hostility of Photius. This dimi 
nishes our regret for the loss of the 
original wcnk, which would be less 
curious than a genuhie Arian history. 
Philostorgins seems to olject to the 
anti-materialist riew of the Deity 
maintained by the Semi-Arian Euse- 
bius, And. aooordinif to him, by Ario!* 
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of Antioch was translated to the imperial see ; and the 
solemn dedication of the church of St Sophia was cele- 
brated by a prelate who diBnied the similitude of nature 
between the Father and the Scm. * The whole Christian 
w6rld was in confttsion ; these &tal feads penetrated 
almost as far as the Gospel itself had reached. The 
Emperor, whose alternately partial yehemence and suh' 
tlety had inflamed rather than allayed the tumult, found 
his authority set at nought ; a deep, stem, and ineradic- 
able resistance opposed the imperial decrees. A large 
portion of the empire proclaimed aloud that there were 
limits to the imperial despotism; that there was a 
higher allegiance, which superseded that due to the 
civil authority ; that in affairs of religion they would 
not submit to the appointment of superiors who did not 
profess their views of Christian orthodoxy.' The Eip- 
peror himself, by mingling with almost fanatical passion 
and zeal in these controversies, at once lowered himself 
to the level of his subjects, and justified the importance 
which they attached to these questions. If Constantius 
had firmly, calmly, and consistently, enforced mutual 
toleration, — ^if he had set the example of Christian 
moderation and temper ; if he had set his face solely 
against the stem refusal of Athanasius and his party to 
admit the Arians into communion, — ^he mighty perhaps, 
have retained some influence over the contending par- 
ties. But he was not content without enforcing the 
dominance of the Arian party ; he dignified Athanasius 



hmuelf. He reproacbw Eusebius with 
Asserting the Deity to be inoompre- 
bensible and inoonceiyable : Ayy«t<rros 
luU iuccniJ^riitros. Lib, i. 2, 3. 
• Hilary quotes the sentence of St, 



Paul, *< Ubi fides eet, ibi et libertM 
est;'* in allusion to the Emperor* 
assuming the oognisanoe oyer reiigioui 
questions. Oper. Hist. FFSgro* i, C & 
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wtth tbe hatred of a personal enemy, almost of a rival ; 
and his subjects, by his own apparent admission that 
these were questions of spiritual life and death, were 
compelled to postpone his decrees to those of God ; to 
obey their bidiops, who held the keys of heayen and 
hell, rather than Caesar, who could only afflict them 
with dvil disabilities, or penalties in this life. 
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CHAPTEB Vt 

JnliaiL 

Amidst all this intestine strife within the pale of ChiiB- 
tianity, and this conflict between the civil and religious 
authorities concerning their respective limits, Paganism 
made a desperate effort to regain its lost supremacy. 
Julian has, perhaps, been somewhat unfairly branded 
with, the ill-soun^g name of Apostate, flis Chris- 
tianity was but the compulsory obedience of youth to 
the distasteful lessons of education, enforced by the 
hateful authority of a tyrannical relative. As early as 
the maturity of his reason, — at least as soon as he dared 
to reveal his secret sentiments, — ^he avowed his prefer- 
ence for the ancient Paganism. 

The most astonishing part of Julian's history is the 
development and partial fulfilment of all his vast designs 
during a reign of less than two years. His own age 
wondered at the rapidity with which the young Em- 
peror accomplished his military, civil, and religious 
schemes.* During his separate and subordinate com- 
mand as Caesar, his time was fully occupied with his 
splendid campaigns upon the Bhine.^ Julian was the 
vindicator of the old majesty of the empire ; he threw 



• ^Dioet aliquis: qaomodo tarn 
mnlta tarn breri tempore. £t ract^ 
Sed Imperator noeter addit ad temptia 
qood otio tuo detrahit. .... Itaqus 
ffnadtewaa jam imperium videbito/ ^ Six jwn, from 855 to S61« 
YOU IL 3 Q 



his, qui non raiione diemm et menaiam, 
sedoperum multitiidme et eflectamm ra* 
ram modo Jnliani tempora metientiir/ 
Mamertini Giat Actio, c zir. 
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back with a bold and successful effort the inroad of bar- 
barism, which abeady threatened to oyerwhelm the 
Roman civilisation of GanL During the two unfinished 
sbortmgn years of his sole goyemment, Julian had re- 
Aj>.36i-3«s. united the whole Soman empire under his 
single sceptre ; he had reformed the army, the court, 
the tribunals of justice ; he had promulgated many 
useful laws, which maintained their place in the juris- 
prudence of the empire ; he had established peace on 
all the frontiers ; he had organised a large and well- 
disciplined force to chastise the Persians for their 
aggressions on the eastern border ; and, by a formidable 
diversion within their own territories, to secure the 
Euphratic provinces against the most dangerous rival of 
the Roman power. During all these engrossing cares of 
empire, he devoted himself with the zeal and activity of 
a mere philosopher and man of letters to those more 
tranquil pursuits. The conqueror of the Franks and 
the antagonist of Sapor delivered lectures in the schools, 
and published works, which, whatever may be thought 
of their depth and truth, display no mean powers of 
composition : as a writer, Julian will compete with most 
of his age. Besides all this, his vast and restless spirit 
contemplated, and had already commenced, nothing less 
than a total change in the religion of the empire ; not 
merely the restoration of Paganism to the legal su- 
premacy which it possessed before the reign of Con- 
stantine, and the degradation of Christianity into a 
private sect ; but the actual extirpation of the new reli- 
gion from the minds of men by the reviving energies of 
a philosophic, and at the same time profoundly re^gious, 
Paganism. 

The genius of ancient Rome and of ancient Greece 
might appear to revive in amicable union in the soul 
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of Julian. He displayed the unmeasured military am* 
bition, which turned the defensive war into a»g»cterof 
a war of aggression on aU the imperilled ^'^"^ 
frontiers ; the broad and vigorous legislation ; the unity 
of administration ; the severer tone of manners, which 
belonged to the better days of Bome ; so too the fine 
cultivation ; the perspicuous philosophy ; the lofiy con- 
ceptions of morcd greatness and purity, which distin- 
guished the old Athenian. If in the former (the lioman 
military enterprise), he met eventually with the fate of 
Crassus or of Varus, rather than the glorious successes 
of Germanicus or Trajan, the times were more in fault 
than the general : if in the latter (the Grecian eleva- 
tion and elegance of mind), Julian more resembled at 
times the affectation of tiie Sophist and the coarseness 
of the Cynic, than the lofty views and exquisite har- 
mony of Plato or the practical wisdom of Socrates, the 
effete and exhausted state of Grecian letters and philo- 
sophy must likewise be taken into the account 

In the uncompleted two years of his sole empire,*^ 
Julian had advanced so £Etr in the restoration of the 
internal vigour and unity of administration, that it is 
doubtful how much further, but for the fatal Persian 
campaign, he might have fulfilled the visions of his 
noble ambition. He might have averted, at least for 
a time, the terrible calamities which burst upon the 
Boman world during the reign of Yalentinian and 
Yalens. But difficult and desperate as the enterprise 
might appear, the re-organisation of a decaying empire 
was less impracticable than the restoration of an all but 
extinguished religion. A religion may awaken from 



• One year, dght months, and iwmij'^Oate days. La Bletcrie, Vie di 
(nlfen, p, 494. 
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indifference, and remune its dominion over the minds of 
men ; but not if supplanted by a new form of faitii 
which has identified itself with the opinions and senti- 
ments of the general mind. It can never dethrone a 
successfdl inyader, who has been recognised as a lawful 
sovereign. And Christianity (could the clear and saga- 
cious mind of Julian be blind to this essential differ- 
ence?) had occupied the whole soul of man with a 
fulness and confidence which belonged, and could be- 
long, to no former religion. It had intimately blended 
together the highest truths of philosophy with the 
purest morality ; the loftiest speculation with the most 
practical spirit. The vague theory of another life, timidly 
and dimly announced by the later Paganism, could ill 
compete with the deep and intense conviction, now 
rooted in the hearts of a large part of mankind by 
Christianity; the source in some of harrowing fears, in 
others of the noblest hopes. 

Julian united in his own mind, and attempted to work 
Boi^aa of ^^ ^ ^^^ religion, the two incongruous cha- 
^""^ racteiB of a zealot for the older superstitions 
and for the more modem philosophy of Greece. He 
had fdsed tc^ther, in that which appeared to him an 
harmonious system, Homer and Plato. He thought that 
the whole ritual of sacrifice would combine with that 
allegoric interpretation of the ancient mythology, which 
undeified the greater part of the Heathen Pantheon. 
All that Paganism had borrowed from Christianity, it 
had rendered comparatively cold and powerless. The 
one Supreme Dei^ was a name and an abstract con- 
oeptbn, a metaphysical being. The visible representa- 
tive of the Deity, the Sun, which was in general an 
essential part of the new system, was, after all, foreign 
and Oriental; it belonged to the genuine mythology 
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neither of (rreece nor Borne. The Theurgy, or awful 
and sublime communion of the mind with the spiritual 
world, was either too fine and fanciful for the vulgar 
belief, or associated, in the dim confusion of the popular 
conception, with that magic, against which the laws of 
Bome had protested with such stem solemnity; and 
which, therefore, however eagerly pursued and reve* 
renced with involuntary awe, was always associated with 
impressions of its unlawfulness and guilt. Christianity, 
on the other hand, had completely incorporated with 
itself all that it had admitted &om Paganism, or which, 
if we may so speak, constituted the Pagan part of Chris- 
tianity. The Heathen Theurgy, even in its purest form, 
its dreamy intercourse with the intermediate race of 
daemons, was poor and ineffective, compared with the 
diabolic and angelic agency, which became more and 
more mingled up with Christianity. Where these sub- 
ordinate daemons were considered by the more philo- 
sophic Pagan to have been the older deities of the 
popular faith, it was rather a degradation of the ancient 
worship ; where this was not the case, this fine percep- 
tion of the spiritual world was the secret of the initiate 
few, rather than the all-pervading superstition of the 
many. The Christian daemonology, on the other hand, 
which began to be heightened and multiplied by the 
fantastic imagination of the monks, brooding in their 
solitudes, seemed at least to grow naturally out of the reli- 
gious system. The gradually darkening into superstition 
was altogether imperceptible and hannonised entirely 
with the general feelings of the time. Christianity was 
a living plant, which imparted its vitality to the foreign 
suckers grafted upon it ; the dead and sapless trunk of 
Paganism withered even the living boughiB which were 
Uended with it, by its own inevitable decay. 
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On the other hand, Christianity B\,t no period could 
uafimmTw appear in a less amiable and attractive hght 
Chrtetiiinit7. to a mind preindisposed to its reception. It 
was in a state of uniyersal fierce and implacable dis- 
cord : the chief cities of the empire had run with blood 
shed in religious quairels. The sole object of the con- 
flicting parties seemed to be to confine to themselyes 
the temporal and spiritual blessings of the faith ; to 
exclude as many as they might from that eternal life, 
and to anathematise to that eternal death, which were 
revealed by the Gkxipel, and placed, according to the 
general belief, under the special authority of the clergy. 
Society seemed to be split up into irreconcileable par- 
ties; to the animosities of Pagan and Christian, were 
now added those of Christian and Christian. Chris- 
tianity had passed through its earlier period of noble 
moral enthusiasm ; of the energy with which it addressed 
its first proclamation of its doctrines to man ; of the 
dignity with which it stood aloof from the intrigues and 
vices of the world ; and of its admirable constancy under 
persecution. It had not fully attained its second state 
as a religion generally established in the minds of men, 
by a dominant hierarchy of unquesticmed authority. 
Its great truths had no longer the striking charm of 
jovelty ; hor were they yet universally and profoundly 
implanted in the general mind by hereditary trans- 
mission or early education, and ratified by the unques- 
tioning sanction of ages. 

The youthful education of Julian had been, it might 
almost appear, studiously and skilfrdly conducted, so as 
to show the brighter side of Paganism, the darker of 
Christianity. His infant years had been clouded by the 
murder of his fSeither. How far his mind might retain 
any impression of that awful event, or remembrance of 
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the place of his refuge, the Christian church, or of Hie 
saviour of his life, the virtuous Bishop of Arethusa, it is 
of course impossible to conjecture. But Julian's first 
instructor was a man who, bom a Scythian, and edu- 
cated in Greece,* united the severe morality of his ruder 
ancestors with the elegance of Grecian accomplishments. 
He enforced upon his young pupil the strictest modesty, 
contempt for the licentious or frivolous pleasures of 
youth, for the theatre and the bath. At the same time, 
while he delighted his mind with the poetry of Homer, 
his graver studies were the Greek and Latin lianguages, 
the elements of the philosophy of Greece, and music, 
that original and attractive element of Grecian educa- 
tion.* At the age of about fourteen or fifteen, Julian 
was shut up, with his brother Gallus, in Macellae, a 
fortress in Asia Minor, and committed in this sort of 
honourable prison to the rigid superintendence of eccle- 
siastics. By his Christian instructors, the Education of 
young aud ardent Julian was bound down to a ^'""^ 
course of the strictest observances, the midnight vigil, 
the fast, the long and weary prayer, and visits to the 
tombs of martyrs, rather than a wise and rational initia- 
tion in the genuine principles of the Gospel; or a 
judicious familiarity with the originality, the beauty, 
and the depth of the Christian morals and Christian 
religion. He was taught the virtue of implicit sub- 
mission to his ecclesiastical superiors ; the munificence 
of conferring gifts upon the churches ; with his brother 
Gallus he was permitted, or rather incited, to build a 
chapel over the tomb of St Mammas.' For six years, he 



* His name was Hardonios. Julian, 
ad Athen. et Miaopogon. Socrat. £. 
H. iii. 1. Amm. Marc. zxii. 12. 



In the Misopogon, p. 351. 

f Julian is said eren thus earlf to 
hftTe betrayed his secret incUnati<nis ; 



• Sec the highcharacterof this man In his defamations he took deU{^t ii 
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UtteAj asserts, he was depriyed of eyery kind of nsefhl 
mstroctioii.' Julian and his brother, it is eyen said, 
were ordained readers, and officiated in public in that 
character. But the passages of the sacred writings, 
with which he might thus haye become acquainted, 
were imposed as lessons; and in the mind of Julian, 
Christianity, thus taught and enforced, was inseparably 
connected with the irksome and distasteful feelings of 
confinement and degradation. No youths of his own 
rank, or of ingenuous birth, were permitted to yisit his 
prison; he was reduced, as he indignantly declares, to 
the debasing society of slayes. 

At the age of twenty, Julian was permitted to reside 
in Constantinople, afterwards at Nicomedia. The 
jealoufiy of Constantius in Constantinople was excited 
by the popular demeanour, sober manners, and the 
reputation for abilities, which directed all eyes towards 
his youthful nephew. He dismissed Julian to the more 
dangerous and ffttal residence in Nicomedia, in the 
neighbourhood of the most celebrated and most attrac- 
tiye of the Pagan party. The most faithful adherents 
of Paganism were that class with which the tastes and 
inclinations of Julian brought him into close intimacy, 
the sophists, the men of letters, the rhetoricians, the 
poets, the philosophers. He was forbidden, indeed, 
perhaps by the jealousy of his appointed instructor 
Ecebolus, who at this time conformed to the religion of 
the court, to hear the dangerous lectures of Libanius, 



defending the cause of Paganism against 
Chriitianitj. A prophetic miiade fore- 
boded liis fatare coune. While this 
chnrdi rose expeditioaslj under the 
labour of Callus, the obstinate stonei 
would not obej that of Julian ; an 
fariaible band disturbed the founda* 



tions, and threw down all his work. 
Gregory Naziansen declares that be 
had heard this from eye-witnessai; 
Socomen, from those who had bend 
it from eye-witnesses. Gregor. Or. iL 
p. 59, 61. Sozomen, t. 2. 
V Udrros /ioBi/isros crotMmK 
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equally celebrated for his eloquence and his ardent 
attachment to the old religion. But Julian interoonrse 
obtained his writings^ which he devoured with pbiioeophen. 
all the delight of a stolen enjoyment^ Julian formed 
an intimate acquaintance with the heads of the philo- 
sophic school, with -Sldesius, his pupils Eusebius and 
Chrysanthius, and at last with the famous Maximus. 
These men are accused of practising the most subtle and 
insidious arts upon the character of their ardent and 
youthful votary. His grave and meditative mind im- 
bibed with eager delight the solemn mysticism of their 
tenets, which were impressed more deeply by significant 
and awful ceremonies. A magician at Nicomedia first 
excited his curiosity, and tempted him to enter on these 
exciting courses. At Pergamus he visited the aged 
.^Eldesius ; and the manner in which these philosophers 
passed Julian onward from one to another, as if through 
successive stages of initiation in their mysterious doc- 
trines, bears the appearance of a deliberate scheme to 
work him up to their purposes. The aged JEdesius 
addressed him as the favoured child of wisdom ; declined 
the important charge of his instruction, but commended 
him to his pupils, Eusebius and Chrysanthius, who could 
unlock the inexhaustible source of L'ght and wisdom. 
**If you should attain the supreme felicity of being 
initiated in their mysteries, you will blush to have been 
bom a man, you will no longer endure the name." The 
pupils of ^desius fed the greedy mind of the proselyte 
with all their stores of wisdom, and then skilfully un- 
folded the greater fame of Maximus. Eusebius pro- 
fessed to despise the vulgar arts of wonder-working, at 
least in comparison with the purification of the soul ; but 
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he described the power of Maximus in terms to which 
Julian conld not listen without awe and wonder. Maxi- 
mus had led them into the temple of Hecate ; he had 
burned a few grains of incense, he had murmured a 
hymn^ and the statue of the goddess was seen to smile. 
They were awe-struck, but Maximus had declared that 
this was nothing. The lamps throughout the temple 
shall immediately burst into light : as he spoke, they 
had kindled and blazed up. ''But of these mystical 
wonder-workers, we think l^htly," proceeded the skilful 
speaker, " do thou, like us, think only of the internal 
purifidation of the reason." " Keep to your book,** 
broke out the impatient youth, "this is the man 1 
seek."* Julian hastened to Ephesus. The person and 
demeanour of Maximus were well suited to keep up the 
illusion. He was a venerable man, with a long white 
beard, with keen eyes, great activity, soft and persua- 
sive voice, rapid and fluent eloquence. By Maximus, 
who summoned Chrysanthius to him, Julian was brought 
into direct communion with the invisible world. The 
faithful and officious Genii from this time watched over 
Julian in peace and war ; they conversed with him in 
liis slumbers, they warned him of dangers, they con- 
ducted his military operations. Thus far we proceed on 
the authority of Pagan writers ; the scene of his solemn 
initiation rests on the more doubtful testimony of Chris- 
tian historians,^ which, as they were little likely to be 
admitted into the secrets of these dark and hidden rites, 
is to be received with grave suspicion ; more especially 
as they do not scruple to embellish these rites with 
Christian miracle. Julian was led first into a temple. 



Eunapius, in Vit. ^derii et I ^ Greg. Nas. Orat. iii. 71, Tfc*o- 
Maximi. I doret tii. 3, 
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then into a subterranean crypt, in almost total darkness. 
The eYOcations were made; wild and terrible sounds 
were heard ; spectres of fire jibbered around. Julian, in 
his {(udden terror, made the sign of the cross. All dis- 
appearedy all was silent. Twice this took place, and 
Julian could not but express to Maximus his astonish- 
ment at the power of this sign. " The gods," returned 
the dexterous philosopher, "will have no communion 
with so profane a worshipper." From this time, it is 
said, on better authority,* Julian burst, like a lion in 
his wrath, the slender ties which bound him to Chris- 
tianity. But he was still constrained to dissemble his 
secret apostasy. His enemies declared that he redoubled 
his outward zeal for Christianity, and eyen shaved his 
head in conformity with the monastic practice. His 
brother Gallus had some suspicion of his secret views, 
and sent the Arian bishop Aetius to confirm him in the 
faith. 

How far Julian, in this time of danger, stooped to 
disguise his real sentiments, it were rash to condnctof 
decide. But it would by no means commend to jnuan. 
Christianity to the respect and attachment of Julian, 
that it was the religion of his imperial relative. Popu- 
lar rumour did not acquit Constantius of the murder of 
Julian's father ; and Julian himself afterwards publicly 
avowed his belief in this crime." He had probably 
owed his own escape to his infant age and to the activity 
•of his friends. Up to this time, his life had been the 
precarious and permissive boon of a jealous tyrant, who 
had inflicted on him every kind of degrading restraint. 
His place of education had been a prison, and his subse« 
quent liberty was watched with suspicious vigilances 



■ Libanini. 

* Ad Smatum Populiuar ne AtKeniensem. Julian Opcr. p. 270. 
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The personal religion of Constantius ; his embarking 
with alternate violence and subtlety in theological dis- 
pfatations; his vacillation between timid submission to 
priestly authority and angry persecution^ were not likely 
to make a favourable impression on a wavering mind. 
The Pagans themselves^ if we may take the best his- 
torian of the time as the representative of their opinions>^ 
considered that Constantius dishonoured the Christian 
religion by mingling up its perspicuous simplicity with 
anile superstition. If there was little genuine Chris- 
tianity in the theological discussions of Constantius, 
there had been less of its beautifdl practical spirit in his 
conduct to Julian. It had allayed no jealousy, miti- 
gated no hatred; it had not restrained his temper from 
overbearing tyranny, nor kept his hands dean from 
blood. And now, ^e death of his brother GaUus, to 
whom he seems to have cherished warm attachment, 
was a new evidence of the capricious and unhumanised 
tyranny of Constantius, a fearfrd omen of the uncer- 
tainty of his own life under such a despotism. He had 
beheld the advancement and the fate of his brother; 
and his future destiny presented the alternative either 
of ignominious obscurity or fatal distinction. His life 
was spared only through the casual interference of the 
humane and enlightened Empress ; and her influence 
gained but a slow and difficult triumph over the mab'g- 
nant eunuchs, who ruled the mind of Constantius. But 
he had been exposed to the ignominy of arrest and 
imprisonment, and a fearful suspense of seven weary 
months.^ His motions, his words, were watched; his 
reiy heart scrutinised ; he was obliged to suppress the 



HUM Maroelliniis. I /ui|W»r ZXmv lAit^af rf 8c K^urtm 
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natural emotions of grief for the death of his brother; 
to impose silence on his fluent eloquence, and act the 
hypocrite to nature as well as to religion. 

His retreat was Athens, of all cities in the empire 
that, probably, in which Paganism still main- jaitanat 
tained the highest ascendancy, and appeared '^****°^ 
in the most seductive form. The political religion of 
Bome had its stronghold in the capital ; that of Greece, 
in the centre of intellectual cultiire and of the fine arts. 
Athens might stiU be considered the university of the 
empire; from aU quarters, particularly of the East, 
young men of talent and promise crowded to complete 
their studies in those arts of grammar, rhetoric, philo- 
sophy ; which, however, by no means disdained by the 
Christians, might stiU be considered as more strictiy 
attached to the Pagan interest. 

Among the Christian students who at tliis time paid 
the homage of their residence to this great centre of 
intellectual culture, were Basil and Gregory of Nazian- 
zum. The latter, in the orations with which in later 
times he condemned the memory of Julian, has drawn, 
with a coarse and unfriendly hand, the picture of his 
person and manners. His manners did injustice to the 
natural beauties of his person, and betrayed his restiess, 
inquisitive, and somewhat incoherent, character. The 
Ohristian (we must remember, indeed, that these pre- 
dictions were published subsequent to their Mfilmenty 
and that, by their own account, Julian had already 
betrayed, in Asia Minor, his secret propensities) already 
discerned in the unquiet and unsubmissive spirit, the 
future apostate. But the general impression which 
/ulian made was far more fiBivourable. His quickness, 
his accomplishments, the variety and extent of his 
information; his gentieness, his eloquence, and even hk 
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modeetji gained uiiyeisal admiratioii, and strengthened 
the interest excited by his forlorn and perilous position. 

Of all existing Pagan rites, those which still main 
jouaa tained the inreatest respect^ and would impress 
Eieaaii. a mmd like Julian s with the profoondest 
veneration, were the Eleusinian mysteries. They united 
the sanctity of almost immemorial age with some simili- 
tude to the Platonic Paganism of the day, at least 
sufficient for the ardent votaries of the latter to daim 
their alliance. The Hierophant of Eleusis was admitted 
to be the most potent theurgist in the world."! Julian 
honoured him, or was honoured by his intimacy; and 
the initiation in the Mystery of those, emphatically 
called the Goddesses, with all its appalling dramatic 
machinery, and its high speculative and imaginative 
doctrines, the impenetrable, the inefGEible tenets of the 
sanctuary, consummated the work of Julian's conversion. 

The elevation of Julian to the rank of CsBsar was at 
Ki^ ^^t^ length extorted &om the necessities, rather 
2/Sk 5 ^itan freely bestowed by the love, of the Em- 



peror. Nor did the jealous hostility of Constan- 
tius cease with this apparent reconcitiation. Constantius, 
with cold suspicion, thwarted all his measures, orippled 
his resources, and appropriated to himself, with unUush- 
ing injustice, the fame of his victories.' Julian's assnmp- 



« Compare (jn Eoiiap. Vit. .fides, 
p. 53, edit. BoiisoDade) the prophecy 
of the diMolatioQ of Paganiim ascribed 
to this pontiff; a prediction which 
may do o^t to the aegacity, or erince 
the apprehensiims of the seer, bat will 
by no means chum the honour of 
dirioe foreknowledge. 

' Ammianns, 1. zr. 8, fl seqq. 
Socrates, iii. 1. Soaomeo, ▼• n. La 
Bleteric. Vie d« Julien, 89 el mi^. 



The campaigns of Jolian, hi La Bleteria. 
lib.ii. Gibbon, IT. pp. 1, 4. 

The well-known passsfs hi Aim 
mianos shows the real sentiments oc 
the ooort towards Julian. '< In odium 
venit cum yictoriis suis capella noa 
homo; tit hirsutum Jnlianum obp» 
pentesappellantesque loquaoem talpan, 
et pnrpuratam simiam, et Utterionen* 
Gnecum." Amm. Hare. xriL 11. 
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tion of tlie purple, whether forced upon him by the 
ungovernable attachment of his soldiery, or prepared by 
his own subtle ambition, was justified, and perhaps com- 
pelled, by the base ingratitude of Constantius ; and by 
his manifest, if not avowed, resolution of preparing the 
ruin of Julian, by removing his best troops to the East/ 

The timely death of Constantius alone prevented the 
deadly warfare in which the last of the race of De«uiof 
Constantine were about to contest the empire. ^°«*«"^ 
The dying bequest of that empire to Julian, said to have 
been made by the penitent Constantius, could not efface 
the recollection of those long years of degradation, ot 
jealousy, of avowed or secret hostility ; stiU less could it 
allay the dislike or contempt of Julian for his weak and 
insolent predecessor, who, governed by eunuchs, wasted 
the precious time which ought to have been devoted to 
the cares of the empire, in idle theological discussions^ 
or quarrels with contending ecclesiastics. The part in 
the character of the deceased Emperor least likely to 
find favour in the sight of his successor Julian was his 
religion. The imchristian Christianity of Constantius 
must bear some part of the guilt of Julian's apostasy. 

Up to the time of his revolt against Constantius, 
Julian had xcuspected the dominant Chris- ooadnrtor 
tiantty. The religious acts of his early youth, ^^"^^^ 
performed in obedience to, or under the influence of his 
instructors ; or his submissive conformity, when his 
watchful enemies were eager for his life, ought hardly 
to convict him of deliberate hypocrisy. In Gaul, still 
under the strictest suspicion, and engaged in almost 
incessant warfare, he would have few opportunities to 
betray his secret sentiments. But Jupiter was ooo;- 

• Amm. Mvc zx &c Zosimus, iii. Libin. Or. x. JtiL ad 8. V. Q. 
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Bolted in his priTate chamber, and sanctioned his assump- 
tion of the imperial purple.^ And no sooner had he 
marched into XUTria, an independent Emperor at the 
head of his own army, than he threw aside aU conceal* 
ment) and proclaimed himself a worshipper of the an- 
cient gods of Paganism. The auspices were taken ; and 
the act of divination was not the less held in honour, 
because the fortunate soothsayer announced the death 
of Constantius. The army followed the example of their 
victorious general At his command, the neglected 
temples resumed their ceremonies; he adorned them 
'with offerings ; he set the example of costly sacrifices.^ 
The Athenians in particular obeyed with alacrity the 
commands of the new Emperor ; the honours of the 
priesthood became again a worthy object of contest; 
two distinguished females claimed the honour of repre- 
senting the genuine Eumolpidae, and of officiating in the 
Parthenon. Julian, already anxious to infuse as much 
of the real Christian spirit, as he could, into reviving 
Paganism, exhorted the contending parties to peace and 
unity, as the most acceptable sacrifice to the gods. 

The death of Constantius left the whole Boman world 
open to the civil and religious schemes which lay, float- 
ing and unshaped, before the imagination of Julian. 
The civil reforms were executed with necessary severity ; 
but in some instances, with more than necessary cruelty. 
The elevation of Paganism into a rational and effective 
fjEuth, and the depression, and even the eventual extinc- 
tion of Christianity, were the manifest objects of Julian's 
religious policy. Julian's religion was tiie eclectic Pa- 



t Anun* XXL 1. 

• The Wesfcem arm j was uore 
IMfly practiaed upon than ths Easttm 
aoUiars at a anbaequent poriocL 
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ganisDi of the new Platonic philosophy. The chief 
speculative tenet was Oriental rather than Greek or 
Boman. The one immaterial inconceivable Father 
dwelt alone ; though his majesty was held in reverence^ 
the direct and material object of worship was the great 
Sun,' the living and animated^ and propitious and 
beneficent image of the immaterial Father/ Below this 
primal Deity and his glorious image^ there was room for 
the whole Pantheon of subordinate deities, of whom, in 
like manner, the stars were the material representa- 
tives; but who possessed invisible powers, and mani- 
fested themselves in various ways, in dreams and visions, 
through prodigies and oracles, the flights of birds, and 
the signs in the sacrificial victims.' This vague and 
comprehensive Paganism might include under its do- 
minion all classes and nations which adhered to the 
Heathen worship ; the Oriental, the Greek, the Eoman, 
even, perhaps, ^e Northern barbarian, would not refose 
to admit the simplicity of the primal article of the 
creed, spreading out as it did below into the boundless 
latitude of Polytheism. The immortality of the soul 
appears to follow as an inference from some of Julian's 
Platonic doctrines ;^ but it is remarkable how rarely it 
is put forward as an important point of diflerence in his 



iyaBotpyhr, rod vfAfrov wdrpos, 

f Compare Jalian. apud CJrriL, lib. 
ii. p. 65. 

* Julian aoerts the varioiis offices 
of the sabordmate deities, apud Cyril., 
lib. vil p. 235. 

One of the most remarkable iOos* 
vrations of this wide-spread worship 
of the ran is to be found in theaddnss 
of Jolius Hrmicns Hatemus to Uie i * Lib. ii. 5S. 

VOL. II. 2 H 



Emperors Constantius and Constans, 
He introduces the sun as remonstrating 
against the dishonourable honours thus 
heaped upon him, and proteiti against 
being responsible for tiis acts, or in- 
Yolred in the fitte, of Liber, Attjs, or 
Osiris. ** Nolo at errori restro nomMi 
meum fomenta suppeditet. . . . Quio* 
quid sum simplidter Deo pareo, nM 
aliud Yolo de me intelligatis, ruA quod 
" c. 8. 
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Teligions writings ; while, in his private correspondence^ 
he falls back to the dubious and hesitating language of 
the ancient Bteathens : ^' I am not one of those who dis- 
belieye the immortality of the soul ; but the gods alone 
can know; man can only conjecture that secret:'''^ but 
his best consolation on the loss of friends was the say- 
ing of the Grecian philosopher to Darius, that if he 
would find three persons who had not suffered the like 
calamities, he would restore the king's beautiful wife to 
life.** Julian's dying language, however, though still 
vague and allied to the old Pantheistic system, soandfl 
more like serene confidence in some future state of 
being. 

The first care of Julian was to restore the outward 
ft^stontton ^orm of Paganism to its former splendour, and 
of Paganism, j^ infuge the vigour of reviving youth into the 
antiquated system. The temples were everywhere to 
resume their ancient magnificence; the municipalities 
were charged with the expense of these costiy renova- 
tions. Where they had been destroyed by the zeal of 
the Christians, large fines were levied on the Ghurohee^ 
and became, as will hereafter appear, a pretext for 
grinding exaction, and sometimes cruel persecution. It 
assessed on the whole community the penalty, merited, 
perhaps, only by the rashness of a few zealots; it revived 
outrages almost forgotten, and injuries perpetrated, per- 
haps, with the sanction, unquestionably with the con- 
nivance, of the former government. In many instances^ 
it may have revenged, on the innocent and peaceful, the 



^ oh yiip M^ Koi ^ftch iiTfiw rmv 

ffr^AXv<r9ai rdv ffttfidrttr ^ ovpor 
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(civ, MeTU90at 9h ttM rohs 0^h i 
iatdyitti. Epist. Ixiii. p. 452. 
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orimes of the avaricious and irreligious ; who either plun- 
dered under the mask of Christian zeal, or seized the 
opportunity, when the zeal of others might secure their 
impunity. That which takes place in all religious revo- 
lutions^ had occurred to a considerable extent: the 
powerful had seized the opportunity of plundering the 
weaker party for their own advantage. The eunuchs 
and favourites of the court had fattened on the spoU of 
the temples.^ If these men had been forced to regorge 
their ill-gotten gains, justice might have approved the 
measure ; but their crimes were unfairly visited on the 
whole Christian body. The extent to which the ruin 
and spoliation of the temples had been carried in the 
East, may be estimated from the tragic lamentations of 
libanius. The soul of Julian, according to the orator, 
burned for empire, in order to restore the ancient order 
of things. 

In some respects, the success of Julian answered the 
high-wrought expectations of his partisans. His pane* 
gyrist indulges in this lofty language. " Thou, then, I 
say, O mightiest Emperor, hast restored to the republic 
the expelled and banished virtues ; thou hast rekindled 
the study of letters ; thou hast not only delivered from 
her trial Philosophy, suspected heretofore and deprived 
of her honours, and even arraigned as a criminal, but 
hast clothed her in purple, crowned her with jewebf, and 
seated her on the imperial throne. We may now look 
on the heavens, and contemplate the stars with fearless 
gaze, who, a short time ago, like the beasts of the field, 



d « Past! temploram spoliis/' is the 
ita^Dg exprendoD of Ammianus. Liba- 
nius saji^ that some penons bad built 
lheiiiselT8B houses &cm the materials 



of the temples. Xf^/uera hh MXovw 
ol rots rmr Up&w XlBois ff^lffuf adroiS 
ohiUtt 4y§tpwTts» Orat. Parent, p 
604. 
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fixed our downward and grovelling vision on the earth."* 
** First of all," says Libanius, "he re-established the 
exiled religion, building, restoring, embellishing the 
temples. Everywhere were altars and fires, and the 
blood and &A, of sacrifice, and smoke, and sacred rites, 
and diviners, fearlessly performing their functions. And 
on the tops of mountahis were pipings and processions, 
and the sacrificial ox, which was at once an offering to 
the gods and a banquet to men."' The private temple 
in the palace of Julian, in which he worshipped daQy, 
was sacred to the Sun ; but he founded altars to all the 
gods. He looked with especial favour on those cities 
which had retained their temples ; with abhorrence on 
those which had suffered them to be destroyed, or to fall 
toruin.*^ 

Julian so entirely misapprehended Christianity, as to 
attribute its success and influence to its external orga- 
nisation, rather than to its internal authority over the 
soul of man. He thought that the religion grew out of 
the sacerdotal power, not that the sacerdotal power was 
but the vigorous development of the religion. He fondly 
supposed that the imperial edict, and the authority of 
the government, could supply the place of profound reli- 
gious sentiment ; and transform the whole Pagan priest- 
hood, whether attached to the dissolute worship of the 
East, the elegant ceremonial of Greece, or the graver 
ritual of Bome, into a serious, highly moral, and blame- 
less hierarchy. The Emperor was to be at once tbe 
supreme head, and the model of this new sacerdotal 
order. The sagacious mind of Julian might have per- 



• Mam. Grat. Act. c. xxiii. 'Tkis 
daase refers, no doubt, to astrology 
and divination. 

' See y. 1. p. 529, one amon^; niau/ 



passagts * likewise, the Oratio 
Templis, and ihe Monodia. 
t Orat. Parent, p. 564. 
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ceived the dangerous power, growing np in the Christian 
episcopate, which had already encroached upon the im- 
perial authority, and began to divide the cdlegiance of 
the world. Bis political apprehensions may have con- 
curred with his religious animosities, in not merely 
endeavouring to check the increase of this power, but in 
desiring to concentrate again in the imperial person 
both branches of authority. The supreme pontificate of 
Paganism had indeed passed quietly down with the rest 
of the imperial titles and functions. But the inter- 
ference of the Christian emperors in ecclesiastical aflyrs 
had been met with resistance, obeyed only with sullen 
reluctance, or but in deference to the strong arm of 
power. The doubtful issue of the conflict between the 
Emperor and his religious antagonist might awaken 
reasonable alarm for the majesty of the empire. If, on 
the other hand, Julian should succeed in reorganising 
the Pagan priesthood in efficiency, respect, and that 
moral superiority which now belonged to the Christian 
ecclesiastical system, the supreme pontificate, instead of 
being a mere appellation or an appendage to the im- 
periid title, would be an office of unlimited influence 
and authority.^ The Emperor would be the undisputed 
and unrivalled head of the religion of the empire ; the 
whole sacerdotal order would be at his com- jnitan'»ii«» 
mand : Paganism, instead of being, as hereto- i***"»«^ 
fore, a confederacy of different religions, an aggregate 
of local systems of worship, eadi under its own tutelar 
deity, would become a weU-reg^ilated monarchy^ with its 



^ See the curiom firagmeDt of the 
sizt7<4eoond epistle, p. 450, in which 
Julian aeserts his sapremacj not 
■mely as Pontifez Mazimns, but as 
W4din| a high rank among the wor* 
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provincialy civic, and village priesthoods, acknowledging 
the supremacy, and obeying the impulse, of the high 
imperial functionary. Julian admitted the distinction 
between the priesthood and the laity.* In every province 
a supreme pontiff was to be appointed, charged with a 
superintendence over the conduct of the inferior priest- 
hood, and armed with authority to suspend or to depose 
those who should be guilty of any indecent irregularity. 
The whole priesthood were to be sober, chaste, tem- 
perate in all things. They were to abstain, not merely 
from loose society ; but, in a spirit diametrically opposite 
to the old religion, were rarely to be seen at public fes- 
tivals, never where women mingled in them.*^ In 
private houses, they were only to be present at the 
moderate banquets of the virtuous ; they were never to 
be seen drinking in taverns, or exercising any base or 
sordid trade. The priesthood were to stand aloof from 
society, and only mingle with it to infuse their own 
grave decency and tmimpeachable moral tone. The 
theatre, that second temple, as it might be called, of 
the older religion, was sternly proscribed; so entirely 
was it considered sunk from its high religious character, 
80 incapable of being restored to its old moral influence. 
They were to avoid all books, poetry, or tales, which 
might inflame their passions; to abstain altogether 
from those philosophical writings which subverted the 
foundations of religious belief, those of the Pyrrhonista 
and Epicureans, which Julian asserts had happily fallen 
into complete neglect, and had almost become obsolete. 
They were to be diligent and liberal in almsgiving, and 
to exercise hospitality on the most generous scale. The 
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Jews had no beggars ; the Christiaiis maintained, indis* 
criminately, all applicants to their charity; it was a 
disgrace to the Pagans to be inattentive to such duties ; 
and the authority of Homer is alleged to show the pro- 
digal hospitality of the older Greeks. They were to 
establish houses of reception for strangers in hu 

J xT_ a. • 1 j,\. Charitable 

every city, and thus to rival or surpass the imtitutioiis 
generosity of the Christians. Supplies of com from the 
public granaries were assigned for these purposes, and 
placed at the disposal of the priests, partly for the 
maintenance of their attendants, partly for these pious 
uses. They were to pay great regard to the burial of 
the dead, a subject on which Grecian feeling had always 
been peculiarly sensitive, particularly of strangers. The 
benevolent institutions of Christianity were to imitated 
be imitated and associated to Paganism. A tianitj. 
tax was to be levied in every province for the mainte- 
nance of the poor, and distributed by the priesthood. 
Hospitals for the sick and for indigent strangers of 
every creed were to be formed in convenient places. 
The Christians, not without justice, called the Emperor 
" the ape of Christianity." Of all homage to the 
Gospel, this was the most impressive and sincere ; and 
we are astonished at the blindness of Julian in not per- 
ceiving that these changes, which thus enforced his 
admiration, were the genuine and permanent results of 
the religion ; but the disputes, and strifes, and persecu- 
tions, the accidental and temporary effects of human 
passions awakened by this new and violent impulse on 
the human mind. 

Something like an universal ritual formed part of the 
design of Julian. Three times a day prayer 
was to be publicly offered in the temples. The 
powerful aid of music, so essential a nart of the oldei 
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and better Grecian instruction^ and of which the influ^ 
ence is so elevating to the soul,"^ was called in to im- 
press the minds of the worshippers. Each temple was 
to have its organised band of choristers. A regolar 
system of alternate chanting was introduced. It would 
be curious, if it were possible, to ascertain whether the 
Grecian temples received back their own music and 
their alternately responding chorus from the Christian 
churches. 

Julian would invest the Pagan priesthood in that 
respect, or rather that commanding majesty, 
witfi which the profound reverence of the 
Christian world arrayed their hierarchy. Solemn silence 
was to reign in the temples. All persons in authority 
were to leave their guards at the door when they 
entered the hallowed precincts. The Emperor himself 
forbade the usual acclamations on his entrance into the 
presence of the Gknis. Directly he touched the sacred 
threshold, he became a private man. 

It is said that he meditated a complete course of reli- 
B«ugiont gious instruction. Schoolmasters, catechists, 
"•^™'*^ preachers, were to teach, — ^are we to suppose 
the Platonic philosophy? — ^as part of the religion. A 
penitential form was to be drawn up for the readmis- 
sion of transgressors into the fold. Instead of throwing 
open the temples to the free and promiscuous reception 
of apostatising Cliristians, the value of the privilege was 
to be enhanced by the difficulty of attaining it" They 
were to be slowly admitted to the distinction of rational 
believers in the gods. The dii averruncatores (atoning 
deities) were to be propitiated ; the believers were to pass 
through different degrees of initiation. Prayers, espia- 
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tionSy lofitratioiis, severe trials, conld alone purify their 
bodies and th^ir minds, and make them worthy partici- 
pants in the Pagan mysteries. 

But Julian was not content with this moral regenera- 
tion of Paganism ; he attempted to bring back Animal 
the public mind to all the sanguinary ritual of ■**='"*«*• 
sacrifice, to which the general sentiment had been gra- 
dually growing unfamiliar and repugnant. The time 
was passed when men could consider the favour of the 
gods propitiated according to the number of slaughtered 
beasts. The philosophers must have smiled in secret 
at the superstition of the philosophic Emperor. Julian 
himself washed off his Christian baptism by the new 
Oriental rite of aspersion by bloody the Taurobolia or 
Eriobolia of the Mithriac mysteries;^ he was regene- 
rated anew to Paganism.^ This indeed was a secret 
ceremony; but Julian was perpetually seen, himself 
wielding the sacrificial knife, and exploring with his 
own hands the reeking entrails of the victims, to learn 
the secrets of futurity. The enormous expenditure 
lavished on the sacrifices, the hecatombs of cattle, the 
choice birds from all quarters, drained the revenue.^ 
The Western soldiers, especially the intemperate Gauls, 
indulged in the feasts on the victims to such excess, and 
mingled them with such copious libations of wine, as to 
be carried to their tents amid the groans and mockeries 



* Gregor. Nax. iii. p. 70. 

V The penon initiated dasoend into 
a pit or trendi ; and through a kind 
of sieye, or stone pierced with holes, 
the Uood of the hiill or the ram was 
l>oiiiied oyer his whole person, 



ance to sacrifice in many parts. 
''Show me," he says, to the philo- 
sopher Aristomenes, " a genuine Greek 
in Cappadoda." T4»s yhp robs /t^w 
ob 0ouKofi4yovs, i\lyovs 9i rivof 
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of the more sober/ The gifts to diviners, soothsayers, 
and impostors of all classes, offended equally the more 
wise and rational In the public, as well as private, 
conduct of Julian, there was a Heathen Phariscdsm, an 
attention to minute and trifling observances, which could 
not but excite contempt even in the more enlightened 
of his own party. Every morning and evening he 
offered sacrifice to the sun ; he rose at night to offer 
the same homage to the moon and stars. Every day 
brought the rite of some other god. Julian was conr 
stantly seen prostrate before the image of the deity, 
busying himself about the ceremony, performing the 
menial offices of cleansing the wood, and kindling the 
fire with his own breath, till the victim was ready for 
the imperial hands. The sacrifices were so frequent 
that had he returned victorious over the Parthians, it 
was said, there would have been a dearth of cattle.' 



' Idonotbelierethestoryof hmnan 
••erifioii in Aleauidria and Athens, 
Soenii. £. H. iii. 13. 
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